


THE COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 
THE annals of the year now drawing to its close will record 
rather more than a full average of calamities. Nearly every 
month has contributed its tale of horror, harmonising with the 
dull monotony of gloom which has characterised its course, 
Human affairs seem to revolve in cycles, and now and then to 
traverse some invisible plane in which the elements of mis- 
fortune of almost every kind abound. Long spells of 
unpropitious weather ; pestilence affecting man and beast ; 
war on a scale of frightful magnitude ; famine, fires, floods ; 
a financial panic, and the sudden collapse of commercial 
credit ;—one would have thought this catalogue of disastrous 
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events sufficiently long and varied for a single year. Not so, 
however; we have yet to add to the list. Two colliery 
explosions—one of them destractive of life to an unexampled 
extent, the other more than ordinarily fatal—occurred 
last week to trouble public feeling and to cast a shade 
of sadness over the festivities of Christmas. The ancient 
Egyptians were wont to exhibit a mummy at their great 
carousals, that men, when most intent on pleasure, might be 
reminded of their mortality. It has been appointed for us 
this season to submit to an analogous juxtaposition of the 
mournful and the gay. We could have wished to be spared 
the lesson, however much needed; but, since it is otherwise, 
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| we will soothe our minds by the reflection that the darkest 


cloud may have its silver lining. 

We need not give pain to the minds of our readers by any 
repetition of details, by this time too familiar to most of them. 
The two accidents, one in Yorkshire, close by Barnsley, the 
other in Staffordshire, in the neighbourhood of Hanley, cost- 
ing together between five and six hundred lives, were 
nearly-related varieties of the same type. We all know the 
main outlines of the scene which must ensue upon an explosion 
of firedamp in pits swarming with workpeople several 
hundred feet below the surface of the earth. So long as any- 
thing remains to be done, and while there yet twinkles a 
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TNE PRINCE AND PRINOESS OF WALES PASSING THROUGH THE TRIUMPIAL ARCH AT DIS6.—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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s'ngle ray of hope, it possesses a terrible fascination for us, 
and we are unable to divert attention from its ghastly features, 
But it is a picture upon which no one cares to look back, The 
darkness, the confusion, the helplessness, the terror, the wild 
despair and the bewilderment, the frantic 
exertions, the agonising suspense, the broken and tumultuous 
surging of woe and wailing which encircle the pit’s mouth 
above, scare the imagination and petrify the feelings with 
horror. We instinctively turn away and cover our eyes, anxious 
only to forget the awful sight ; and we hold it to be no kind- 
ness towards any to draw aside the veil, and reproduce before 
them what can only excite unavailing and unmitigated pain. 


underground, 


The average loss of life by colliery explosions is large, but, 
happily, not increasing in percentage upon the whole number 
of pitmen employed. The occupation of winning coal is always 
one of some danger as well as of heavy labour 
judgment of the mining population at least, is net without 
compensatory advantages, It is questionable whether our 
ordinary seamen do not run greater risks, suffer worse priva- 
tions, and endure severer hardships. But, be this as it may, 
society cannot dispense with either vocation ; and, to a con- 
siderable extent, no doubt, use and custom minimise the re- 
pulsiveness of the conditions which appear intolerable to the 
imexperienced. Still, we cannot solace ourselves, in the review 
of such calamitous events as those of last week, with the 
reassuring conviction that the ca which led t 
lead to them no more. Coal must be had, even at the annual 
cost of many lives, There is left for choice in the 
matter ; and, indeed, if there were, and the mining business 
were abandoned on account of its perils, incalculably more 
suffering and death would result from the change than any 
that are occasioned by its most active prosecution. 

But because this is so, 
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ery schools in the county of Durham, will be con- 
vinced of the vast practical importance of early and judicious 
training to this class of people. Probably no reasonable 
amount of expenditure in this direction by t he owners of 
mines would be unremunerative in the long run; in most 
cases, there is reason to believe it would prove to be the truest 
economy. In other ways besides the prevention of accidents 
the employers of labour in coal-mines would derive advantage 
from the careful education, mental and moral, of the men and 
boys of whose industry they avail themselves ; and, inas far as 
it can be done without injury to the spirit of self-reliance, 
the Legislature might both stimulate and assist the masters 
in this much-needed work. 

Her Majesty, with that prompt and spontaneous kindliness 
which she always displays on such afflicting occasions, has 
a her sympathy with the bereaved families of the 

olliers who have perished. Not a few of her subjects will 
a ice to follow so good an example, The season, indeed 
suggests the exercise of beneficence, But we cannot forbear 
the expression of our hope that the shock which public 
feeling has sustained will give an impulse to other thoughts 
and purposes besides those which are directed to the relief of 
immediate distress, Whatever measures may be requisite to 
secure thorough attention to the question of how these 
calamities may be best prevented, ought to be taken at once, 
In other and far less urgent matters, when once the end 
has been resolved upon, it is seldom that the practical 
sagacity of Englishmen remains long at a loss about 
organising the means best calculated to arrive at it. The 
subject imperatively demands more systematic and scientific 
study and experiment than it has yet received. That the late 
deplorable and destructive explosions may conduce to this 
result seems not improbable; and, should such be the case, 
should the unprecedented loss of life by these two disasters 
lead to such a lessening of the hazards at which coal is ex- 
tracted from the mine as to make similar accidents all but 
impossible for the future, the moral of these distressing dis- 
pensations will have been worth the cost, 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
TO SUFFOLK, 
Ir was mentioned in the Court news of last week that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Diss 
on Mo nday 5 : the former on a visit to Sir E. C. Kerrison, M.P., and 
Lady Caroline Kerrison, at Oakley Park, Hoxne, and the latter on a 
visit to Lord Henniker, at Thornham Hall, nearEye. Great demon- 
strations were made at Diss in honour of the Royal visitors, and, on 
the arrival of the special train at 5.30 p.m., it was arranged that a 
signal light should be fired, so that the steeple of the parish church, 
about a mile distant, might be illuminated with various coloured 
fires. One end of the platform at the railway station was draped 
with red cloth, and a special exit through the railway premises was 
provided through a tastefully devised reception-saloon, lined 
with scarlet and white bunting and looped with rosettes, After 
saloon the Princes entered the carria 
of = hosts, the Prince and Princess of Wales being met 
by Sir E. and Lady C. Kerrison, and the Dake of Edinburgh by 
Lord ‘Resuiien. The 8th Norfolk or Diss Volunteers, under the 


ges 


| command of Lieutenant Salmon, were drawn up near the station and 


acted as a guard of honour, while parties of the Odd Fellows and 
Foresters also kept the line of road. At Stuston Bridge a triumphal 
arch was erected from designs by the Rev. E. Paget, Rector of the 
parish ; and it was arranged that, on leaving the station and until 
reaching Stuston Bridge, the Royal party ‘should proceed slowly ; 
bus after passing the bridge, where the cortége was received by 
the Eye or 10th Suffolk Volunteers, under the command of Major 
Michell, the pace was accelerated. Stuston Bridge, it may be 
remarked, constitutes the boundary between Norfolk and Suffolk, 
so that on passing over it the Royal Princes entered Suffolk. Other 
triumphal arches were also erected on the road to Oakley Park—one 
near the Diss station being very well designed. As the Royal 
cortége advanced a number of Bengal lights were lighted at inter- 
vals, while the road from Stuston Bridge was also illuminated with 
torches, and a bonfire was lighted on Stuston-common. 

The road over which the Duke of Edinburgh passed in Lord 
Henniker’s carriage on his way to Thornham Hall was spanned with 
triumphal arches at Thornham and Yaxley, The Thornham arch 
had the word “ Galatea” on one side, that being the name of the 
ship of war to which the Duke of Edinburgh is attached ; while on 
the other side was the motto, “ Success to the British Navy.” 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Oakley Park in Sir 
Edward Kerrison’s carriage and four. The dinner-party that even- 
ing comprised their Royal Highnesses, the Countess of Macclesfield 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel (in attendance on the Prince and 
Princess), Sir Edward and Lady Caroline Kerrison, the Dake and 
Duchess of Sutherland, Earl and Countess Tankerville, Earl and 
Countess Stanhope and Lady Mary Stanhope, Earl and Coaatess 
Stradbroke, the Earl and Countess of Leicester, Earl and Lady OC. 
Grosvenor, Lord and Lady Suffield, L ord Richard Grosvenor and the 
Hon. Miss White, Sir Edwin Landseer, and the Hon. T. De Grey. 
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sportsmen had a capital day’s sport in the park covers towards 
Bro me, bagging above 1600 head of game. The dinner-party in- 
cluded all the guests at Oaklek Park and Brome Hall, In the even- 
ing a drawing-room entertainment was given, which compri od two 
parts; the first of which was the comic ope retta “ Lieschen and 
Fritzchen ; or, the Happy Result,” the music by Offenbach, the 
opera being arranged by Mr. German Reed. Miss Robertin 
Her der son performed as Lieschen and Mr. Whiffen in the cl 

wchen. The second part of the entertainment consisted 
" edleation from Virginia Gabriel's “Opera di Camera,” 
‘Widows Bewitched,” as performed at the Gallery 
lustration. Miss MRobertine Henderson sustained the 
character of Marie, Marquise & Me mits wuberge, and Mr. Whiff 
that of De Fremont. Mr. Sidney Naylor was the conduc 
and accompanyist. At the conclusi ntertainment the com- 
pany adjourned to the grand s al on, where a dance to Kk place 
set for the first quadrilie inclu led the Pri ncess 
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The Duke of Edinburgh was meanwhile splendidly entertained by 
Lord Henniker at Thornham, and enjoyed two or three days’ good 
shooting. On Thursday he left Thornham to join his Royal brother 
at Diss and returned with the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Sandringham in the afternoon, Their Royal Highnesses were loudly 
cheered at Diss. The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in an 
open drag, the splendid four horses being driven by Sir Edward 

errison, The Duke of Edinburgh was in Lord Henniker’s carriage 
and four. They arrived at Sandringham in good time. 

Oakley Park is situated in the parish of Hoxne, five or six miles 
to the south-east of Diss (which is in Norfolk), and two or three 
miles from Eye. The mansion, an elegant building of Grecian 
architecture, with the portico of its: eastern front supported by 
handsome pillars, stands in a demesne of six hundred acres, adorned 
with fine trees, and watered by the river Dove, which passes in front 
of the house and flows into the Waveney. The interior of the house 
is well arranged, and contains many handsome apartments, with a 
gallery 80ft. long, ornamented by eight marble »illars. In the 
grounds adjoining the mansion is a Gothic cross, erected as a monu- 
ment of Harlequin, the favourite charger ridden by the late General 
Sir Edward Kerrison at Waterloo, Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, 
the present Baronet, succeeded his father in 1853. He is lord of the 
manors of Hoxne and of Eye, having another seat called Brome 
Hall, at Scole, in the neighbourhood of E 1ere is also Thornham 
Hall, Sir 
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General Baron Goethals, Aide-de-Camp to the King of the 
Belgians, has been appointed to the post of Minister of War. 


The following changes will, it is understood, be made in the 
distribution of colonial offices :—Mr. Holligan, at present Colonial Secretary 
at Barbadoes, to be Government Secretary in British Gaians; Lientenant- 
Colonel Gore, now Assistant Government Secretary in Demerara, to be 
Colonial Secretary in Barbadoes ; Sir Arthur Rombold, Bart., president of the 
Virgin Islands, to be administrator of the Island of St. Christapher daring 
the absence of the Governor. 


Mr. Lewis, secretary to the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, calls attention to a cheap and handy cork Iife-belt which the 
institution has introduced, on the plan of Captain J. Ward, R.N. At the 
present stormy period, when many sailors and fishermen are perishing from 
the want of some simple buoyant means to sup zort them for a short time 
until the arrival from the shore of a life-boat, such a belt will be very usefal. 
It is manufactured by Mr. J. Birt, 4, Dock-street, London Docks, an I i# «ol? 
in small and large cheste. Asingle belt costs 58, The belt bas already prove! 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Thursday, Dee, 2) 

THE Compiégne season is at an end, and Paris will now be as gay 
and brilliant as a Court addicted to display and pleasure can aid ia 
making it. The Imperial family left Compiégne chateau be 
twelve and one o’clock on Monday, and were 
of the Tuileries a very few minutes after the hour of three had 
struck, A considerable number of persons assembled in the Rue de 
Rivoli to see the Imperial cortége arrive. 

At the dinner of the Municipality of Paris, on T 


ween 
installed in the Palaco 


uesday evening, 


| M, Hausmann said that the health of the Emperor Napoleon had 


never been better, It was scarcely necessary to state. he added, that 
the magnanimous heart of his Majesty was proof alike against the 


| depression and the excit ement to which others give way, and that 


he had no need of consolation or support against injusti 
ingratitude. 

A thoroughly French ceremony was gone through at the church 
of the Sorbonne at Saturday last. On the 224th anniversary of the 
interment of the remains of Cardinal Richelieu, Louis XIII.’s power- 
ful Minister, in this church, his head, which had been abstracted from 
his tomb at the time of its desecration by the Revolutionists of 1793, 
inclosed in an elegant citron wood casket, was placed in the vault 
beneath the great Cardinal's handsome marble monument, b 
Girardon, M, Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, confided the 
precious relic into the hands of the Archbishop of Paris, 
whereupon a mass was said and other services perform 2d, 
and then the casket was lowered into the vault amidst the 
chanting of the choir, the genuflections of the numerous bish ps 
and priests who officiated at the ceremony, and the swinging of 
censers of incense by attendant acolytes. The ceremon drew 
together a di —— company, M. Baroche, Minister of Justice ; 
M. Berryer, M. Victor Cousin, Dr. Milne Edwards, and others dis- 
tinguished in letters and science, besides six bishops, and the Duke 
de Richelieu and his two sons. 

An unlicensed printing-press was seized the other day at St. 
Denis, at which a Spaniard was surprised at work printing off copies 
of an address, signed by General Prim, calling upon the Spanish 
people to rise in insurrection, 

The Emperor has issued orders that certain portions of some 
recent additions to the Hotel des Invalides shall be appropr iate 
the gratuitous lodging of members of foreign militia regim 
noté ably the New York Militia, visiting Paris du: ing 
national Exhibition of 1867. 
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the Chambers for the organisation of the army and the adjus 
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lialy, being now restored to 4° srself, her responsibil bong bec 
equ | to the power she had acquired, and that they Ww 
called on to show that they could govern themselves w ith tl 
required by the social condition of the kingdom and the 
demanded by their institutions, 
Tonello, who is at Rome, on a mission from the 
Government, had an interview with the Pope on Satur lay. 
repo ted at Florence that the mission of Signor Ton — 
to be successful in bringing about anfarrangement b 
Father and the Italian Government. 
AUSTRIA, 
f the Franco-Austrian treaty of com 
1 Tuesday at Vienna. 
it of the address proposed by the Moderate 
Royal rescript was adopted by the Lower 
th e i ingarian Diet on Saturday. 
a... Croatian Diet agreed on Tuesday to the proposals 
the draught of the address that the autonomy a 
r istration of Hungary, Croatia, and Transylvania 
the unchangeable basis of the Constitution of those prov 
is ‘under no obligation to send represeniatiy 
Hungarian Diet, and that she has a right to treat inde; penitent ly 
with the Emperor respecting her future constitational position, 
PRUSSIA. 

The King has met his Majesty of Saxony midway between Berlin 
and Dresden. The meeting is said to have been most cordial, Coaat 
Biemarck was of the party. 

Count Bismarck made a conciliatory speech, on Tuesday, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the occasion of the final adoption of the 
Budget. The Count declared that, though the Chamber had 
authorised the expenditure or a much less sum than was asked by 
the Government, yet the latter, in order to prove that it respected 
the rights of the Chamber over the Budget, would endeavour not to 
exceed the limits it prescribed. 

The conference of German plenipotentiaries as toa new North 
German Constitution is proceeding at Berlin. The business was 
begun, last Saturday evening, by a long speech from Count Bismarck. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The message of President Johnson has been received; the sum- 
mary of its contents received through the Atlantic cable, given in a 
previous Number, accurately conveyed the substance of its principal 
topics, He expresses regret that no considerable advance has been 
made towards the adjustment of the differences between Great 
Britain and the United States, and attributes this in part to the 
change of Ministry here. He refers at great length to the Fenian 
invasion of Canada, and recounts the steps taken by the United 
States Government in reference to it, and to the American citizens 
under arrest in Canada for taking ~y in it, Under ordiuary cir- 
cumstances, such an invasion would be greatly to be condemned as 
a breach of the neutrality laws ; but "he fact that habeas corpus is 
suspended in Ireland, and complaints as to its bad a con- 
stant, must, he thinks, modify the opinion that would otherwise have 
been ‘expressed, As to Mexico, the French have promised to get 
out of that country by next spring, and, with their evacuation of 
Mexico no subject for serious differences between France and the 
United States will remain. Coming then to home policy, Mr, 
Johnson avows that time has only strengthened his opinions’ a3 to 
the course which should be taken in reference té the Southern States, 

The House of Representatives have removed from the chairman- 
ship of committees three members who supported the policy of 
President Johnson, 

A plan to provide territorial governments for the Southern States 
has been adopted in a ioe caucus, 

Congress has granted the suffrage to the negroes of the district of 
Columbia, 

INDIA, 


The grand Durbar held by the Viceroy at Agra passed off wit 
much éclat, 

The Government of India: has appointed a commission to visi’ 
and report upon the Orissa famine districts, 

Sir Bartle Frere has returned to Bombay, 
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THE COLLIERY EXPLOSION 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

On Thursday week, the day after the first explosion in the Oaks 
Colliery, at Barnsley, and only three hours after the second explo- 
sion in that ill-fated place, described elsewhere in this Journal, a 
similar disaster happened in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, causing the loss of eighty-five lives, The collieries of the 
North Staffordshire Coal and Iron Company (Limited) are situated 
at one end of the village of Talk-o’-th’-Hill, which is three miles 
and a half from Tunstall, and half a mile from Kidsgrove. The 
company was established ten or twelve years ago. They have 
two pits, and it was at the second of these that the explosion 
occurred, The workings had been prosecuted to a depth of 
nearly 360 yards, and extended 600 yards north and south. On the 
south side is a seam of coal, called the Banbury seam, 7 ft. thick. 
The coal of which it is composed is sent almost exclusively to the 
London market, In working it great care is required, as the seam 
contains large quantities of gas, The owners, however, seem to 
have spared no expense in providing good machinery and ventilation. 
It is thought that about 200 men went down on the Thursday morning, 
most of whom were provided with “ Davy” lamps. Tho explosion 
occurred at about a quarter past eleven, and was immediatel 
follewed by a belching forth from the mouth of the up-cast shaft 
of a vast quantity of smoke, mingled with flames, The men 
in the north workings, 200 or 300 yards from the south side 
of the pit, heard the explosion, and ran to the bottom of 
the shaft, where they stayed, almost suffocated by the gas as it 
escaped, until they were drawn to the mouth of the pit. As soon as 
a descent could be made, a party of men, accompanied by Mr. 
Wynne, the Government inspector of mines for the district, went 
down and continued their explorations all night, sending to the 
top fifty-eight bodies, The pit was cleared of zas on Friday, and 
the ventilation restored, On Friday night the work of recovering 
the dead bodies recommenced, and twenty-five were brought up. 
The death of two of the men bronght alive out of the pit makes the 
total number eighty-five, On Saturday the more remote workings 
of the pit were explored, and the restoration of the ventilation was 
completed, so that the mine was put in a perfectly safe condition. 
On Tueeday the body of a blacksmith, who had gone down on the 
morning of the explosion to shoe the horses, was found there, with a 
naked lamp by his side, which is believed to have caused the disaster. 


IN NORTH 








COUNTRY NEWS, 





Mrs. Henderson, of Roke Manor, has purchased the old 
Townhall at Romsey, and intends founding there a hospital for the poor. 


The members of the Oxford City corps dined together in the 
Townhall, Oxford, on Wednesday, under the presidency of the commanding 
officer, Captain Parsons, 

Sir James Anderson, captain of the Great Eastern, was 
yesterday week presented with the freedom of the burgh of Dumfries (his 
native town), and entertained in the evening to a public dinner, in recognition 
of his eervices in connection with the laying of the Atlantic cable of 1866, 


The recordership of Cambridge, rendered vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. R. M. Newton to the office of police magistrate at 
Worsbip-street, has been conferred upon Mr. J. R. Bulwer, Q.C.; and Mr, 
Metcalfe succeeds Mr. Bulwer as Recorder of Ipswich. 


Some fresh Celtic remains have been recently discovered 


on Dartmoor. The foundations of an aboriginal villagepf some fifty dwellings 
have been uncovered, and slabs of stone have been found having depressions 


en their surfaces, evidently intended for making castings in metal. 
The election for Guildford, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the elevation of Sir W. Bovill to the judicial Bench, resulted, on Tuesday, in 


the return of Mr. Garth, the Conservative candidate. 
Garth, 340; Pocock, 301, 

It is proposed that the testimonial of his fellow-citizens to 
Mr. B. L. Guinness, M.P., the restorer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
should be a statue, and Mr. Foley has consented to execute it. The statue 
will be of the same size and style as that of Oliver Goldsmith, now placed in 
front of Trinity College, Dublin, and will cost £1000, 


Mr. J. W. Maclure was, on Tuesday, presented with a silver 


The numbers were— 






salver and a sum of £5000—the proceeds of a general subscription in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire—“ in grateful acknowledgment of the gratuitous services 
rendered by him as the honorary secretary to the Central Executive Relief 
Committee during the whole period of the cotton famine.” The presentation 
took place at the Townhall, Manchester. The Lord Lieutenant of the county 
presided. Mr. Maclure was, at the same time, presented with a silver ink- 
stand and an address by the employés of the Central Relief Committee. 

The Mayor of Southampton has published, in a widely- 
circulated handbill, the results of a curious experiment undertaken with a 


view to test the honesty of the shopkeepers. A quartern loaf was purchased on 
one day from each of eighty-eight bakers’ shops in the town, and the foliowing 
resulis were obtained :—Thirty-two of the loaves were of full weight (indeed, 
four of them gave 1 oz., and one of them 2 oz., over weight); on the other hand, 
fifty-six of the loaves were under weight— fourteen to the extent of from 1 oz. 
to lgoz.; twenty, 2o0z.; four, 2g0z.; six, Soz.; five, 3hoz.; one, 3}oz.; 
five, 402, 

Mr. James Sharrock's cotton-mill, Gregson-lane, near Preston, 
took fire on Wednesday se‘nnightJwhen damage to the amount of £12,000 was 
done to the building and machinery.——Yesterday week Providence Mill, 
Stanningley, belonging to the Providence Mill Company, was destroyed by 
fre. The damage done is estimated at £20,000,--—The residence of Acheson 
Lyle, Eeq., Lieutenant for the county of Derry, was destroyed by fire on 
Sunday. Strong suspicions are entertained that it was the work of a Feniau 
incendiary. 


Mr. Rolfe, a respectable farmer, who died recently at 
Beaconsfield, was the son of the farm-bailiff of the statesman Edmund Burke, 
and was remarkable for having been the original of the famous pictare, “ The 
Infant Hercules,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Joshua, when on a visit at 
his friend Burke's seat at Beaconsfield, ing to see Rolfe, then an infant, 
sprawling on the grass, was struck with the look of strength the child's form 

, and made him the model for his cradJed Hercules strangling the 
serpents. Mr. Rolfe grew up a strong and stalwart man, and so in 
his old age. He was known to the last as “‘ The Infant Hercules,” 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Sir John Pollard Willoughby, Bart., of 
‘Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, and Fulmer Hall, Slough, Bucks, was proved, 
in London, on the 30th ult., by Lady Willoughby, his relict ; Anthony Morris 
Storer, Eseq., his son-in-law; and Sebastian Stewart kenson, “9 
executors ond trustees. The personalty in England was sworn under £100,000, 
A duplicate of the will was proved in bay. The will is dated Jan. 3, 1856 ; 
and there are two codicils, both executed in March, 1866. Willoughby 
and Mr. Storer are appointed fans of minor children, Sir John was 
formerly in the civil service of the Hon. East India Company, had been Chief 
Fecretary to the Bombay Government, and a member of the local Council, from 
which he retired in 1831. Sir John died Sept. 15, 1866, at the of sixty t. 
His only eon and successor is a minor, in his seventh year. Sir John has 
numerous to relatives ; and to his executors £300 each. He bequeaths 
to the Grand Medica] College, Bombay, and to the Bombay District Benevolent 
Society, each 2000 rupees ; to the poor of Marsh Balden, Oxfordshire (his native 
place), £100, to provide fuel and clothing for the most destitute; to the 
Cancer Hospital, and’ St. Mary’s Hoepital, Paddington, each £100, He 
—— to —- Willonghby, beyond any other provision, a legacy of £1000 
and an annuity of £2000 ; and, after making some specific bequests to some 
of his children, he leaves the residue to be divided amongst them. 


The will of General Sir John Michell, K.C.B., late of 
Portland-place, was proved in the London Court, on the 7th ult., by his 
relict, Lady Michell, and Thomas Bampfield Uttermore, Esq., the executors. 
The persronslity was sworn under £8000, The gallant General was attached 
to the Royal Artillery, and had seen much active service it:Holland and the 
Peninenla, and greatly distinguished himeelf in several engagements, and was 
rewarded with ig | badges of distinction. He i the age of eighty- 
ix. and died Aug. 23, 1866, having executed his will in 1842, and a codicil in 
1850, He lenves the principal part of his property to his wife. His estates 
at Huish and Langfort, Somerretshire, after her Lad p's decease, he leaves 
to his son Edward, having made a provirton for his three danghters, and 
| to the disporal of the property by Lady Michell, according 
to ber judgment and discretion. He also leaves to her Ladyship all his shares 
in the Cummercial Bank at Kingston, Canada, 


The will of Mr. Serjeant Storks, late of Gower-street, 
Bedford-rquare, but who died, on the 4th of November, at 24, Avenne des 
Chempe Elysées, Parise, wae administered to in the London Court on Nov. 22, 
by his son, Robert Reeve Storks, Eeq., the residuary legatee, there being no 
executor named in the will, which is brief, and entirely in his own hand- 
writing, ip the words to the following effect :—* I leave to my son, Robert 
Reeve Storka, all my perronal property absolutely which is not specifically 
beqreathed. To Kearns £500 year, Sir Henry and Mary are provided for, 


Tcm I emit, ne he porrerses a fortune. Dated, Oct. 12, 1859,” The personalty 
Was sworn under £120,000, 











METROPOLITAN NEWS, 





It is the intention of Government to issue a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the water supply of the whole of the metropolis, 

The National Portrait Gallery, Great George-street, will be 
open every day (Tuesday excepted) of Christmas week. 

The bronze statue to Mr. Cobden, to be erected in 
Manchester, was successfully cast, on Tuesday, at the Pheonix Ironfoundry 
of Messrs. Prince and Co., Southwark. The statue is from the studio of Mr. 
Marshall Wood, and is 10 ft. high. 

A new radiating-room has lately been opened at the 
Turkish Bath, Jermyn-street, at a temperature varying between 200deg. 


and 230deg. This great heat when effected by radiation is not only bear- 
yw hag most agreeable. The felt on the flooring, however, ought to be 
thicker. 


A full-dress regimental dinner was given last Saturday by 
the members of the Hon. Artillery Company to Lord Colville, the retiring, 
and Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, the new Colonel of this famous corps. The chair 
was occupied by Major Robinson, of the Hon, Artillery Company. 


Archbishop Manning laid the foundation-stone of a new 
Roman Catholic church at Kilburn on Tuesday. Attached to the church will 
be a college for fifty students, who are to be educated principally for Roman 
Catholic Insh and foreign missions. 


Lord William Lennox gave an interesting lecture, on Thurs- 
day week, on “John Bunyan and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” at the St. 
James's School-ro.m, Lower Holloway, in aid of the funds for the “‘ Home for 
Little Boys,” Farningham, The Rev. W. B. Mackenzie occupied the chair. 


The vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields have given Mr. 
Beale, their medical officer of health, a cheque for £105, and passed the fol- 
owing resolution :—“ Resolved unanimously,—That this vestry, marking 
their sense of the untiring efforts made by Mr. Beale to meet the danger 
caused throughout the parish by the existence of cholera and diarrhcwa, 
resolve that 100 gs. be given’to him for his services during;that period.” 


A serious accident, attended with loss of life, occurred, on 
Wednesday afternoon, to a train near the Aldersgate-street station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. As a broad-gange train from Kensington was ap- 
proaching Aldersgate station, an iron ler, which was being put up 
across the tine in connection with the works for Smithfield dead-meat market, 
fell, and crushed a second-class carriage, killing some of the occupants and 
injuring others, 


The Fishmongers’ Company, on Thursday week, entertained 
ber Majesty's Judges, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
and other persons of distinction at dinner in their corporate hall. The 
Judges were represented on the occasion by Lord Chief Justice Bovill, Mr. 
Baron Martin, and Mr. Baron Pigott. The guests, about one hundred in 
number, also included, among others, Mr. Childers, M.P.; Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, M.P.; Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P.; and Mr. Vanderbyl, M.P. 


A report has been presented to the Court of Common 
Council on a census of the City, from which it appears that the night popula- 
tion of the City and liberties numbered 113,387; the mercantile and com- 
mercial population engaged in the City daily amounted to 170,133 ; the total 
day population residing in the City to 283,520; and the number of persons 
resorting to the City daily, in sixteen hours, not included in the above, being 
customers, clients, and others, to 509,611. The persons frequenting the City 
daily in twelve hours, from six a.m, to six p.m.. were 549,613 ; in sixteen 
hours, from five a.m. to nine p.m., they were 679,744; and in twenty-four 
hours they were 728,986. 


The births of 2074 children (1029 boys and 1045 girls) were 
registered in London last week. Im the corresponding weeks of ten years, 
1856-65, the average number, corrected fér increase of population, was 2084. 
The deaths registered in London during the week were 1389. It was the 
fiftieth week of the year, and the average number of deaths for that week is, 
with a correction for increase of population, 1469. The deaths in the present 
return are less by eighty than the estimated number. Two cases 
of cholera and twenty-five of diarrhwa were registered last week. 
The births registered last week in London and twelve other large towns 
of the United Kingdom were 4379; the deaths registered, 8028. The annual 
rate of mortality was 26 per 1000 persons living. The annual rate of mor- 
tality last week was 24 per 1000 in London, 33 in Edinburgh, and 26 in 
Dublin ; 20 in Bristol, 21 in Birmingham, 32 in Liverpool, 28 in Manchester, 
27 in Salford, 29 in Sheffield, 24 in Leeds. 19 in Hull, 41 in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and 31 in Glasggow.——The rate in Vienna was 28 per 100 during the 
week ending the Ist inst. 


Prizes were delivered, on Saturday last, to the successful 
competitérs of three metropolitan corps. The annual winter inspection and 
distribution of prizes to the London Scottish took place in Westminster Hall, 
in the presence of a large and fashionable assemblage. Lady Elcho pre- 
sented the prizes, The total number of the prizes was 110, 
valine £208 10s., exclusive of challenge cups, value £250. The 
annual distribution of prizes to the members of the 37th Middlesex 
(Bloomsbury) took place at the hall, Store-street, in the presence of a large 
pumber of spectators. The ceremony was performed by Colonel Erskine, 
the ladies’ prizes being presented by Miss Stedall, the danghter of the 
liewtenant-colonel commanding. Among the other prizes were two won at 
the Belgian Tir National by Sergeant Gould, No. 6 company, who has been 
the winner of numerous other prizes, and proved himself the best shot of his 
regiment for the year. The presentation of prizes to the members of the 
Ist Middlesex Engineers who have distinguished themselves in shooting and 
other points of military duty during the past year took place in the spacious 
hall of the corps at Brompton. Colonel Ewart undertook the duty of pre- 
sentation, and he was well supported. Colonel M‘Leod (commandant), 
Major Creaton, Major Wright, and most of the officers of the regiment were 
prerent. The audience was a very fashionable one. The champion shot of 
the regiment for the year is Corporal Gorges.——On Monday the sixth 
annual distribution of prizes to the member. of the North Middlesex Rifles 
who had distinguished themselves in the various competitions daring the 
year was beld in St. Pancras Vestry Hall, which was crowded to its utmost 
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The Queen of Spain, with the King Consort, has returned 
to Madrid from her visit to the King and Queen of Portugal. 

A second edition of a Japanese-English Setionney has been 
published at Hong-Kong by a Japanese gentleman, The whole edition of 1000 
was sold within a few days of its publication, 


France and Russia have concluded a convention relative to 
of the chapels 


the restoration in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, 

Four cupgeees Fenians, charged with being in possession of 
& number of bearing the Government mark, were acquitted at the Liver- 
pool Assizes on Monday. 


Professor Agassiz objects to the whipping of schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. Ata meeting recently held at Cambridge, Massachusetts, he said 
that for forty he been a teacher, beginning when he was fourteen 
years old, and he had never yet laid his hand on a pupil, 


Another diamond has been found in Australia, in the district 
of Beechworth. It was discovered in a claim at Sebastopol Creek, at a depth 
of 250ft., amidst small blue and white topazes, hyacinths, 
and tin sand. Ite weight exceeds a carat and one eighth, 


Mr. W. P. W. Freeman, Second 
Washington ; Mr. Gerard F. Gould, 
been appointed Secretary 

Third Secretary of Legation at Madrid, is 


The Government emigrant-ship Prince of Wales, which sailed 
from Plymouth on July 21, arrived at Adelaide, South Australia, on Oct. 17, 
with 883 Government emigrants on board, consisting of 106 married people, 


148 single men, 72 single women, 28 boys and 21 ls between the ages of 
1 and 14, and 18 infants. : - 


The following intelligence of the movements of Dr. 
Livingstone has been received from the Vice-Consul at Zanzibar :— 
“After fifteen days at the confluence of the Rovuma and Niende with 
the chief N’doude, the party marched westwards, through the country 
between the two streams, keeping out of sight of both, and 
for three days a desolate forest cleared of people through slave-hunting. 
The first villages reached were those of the Walalo, a sub-tribe of 
the Makoa. Several days were epent in passing from village to village of 
there feople ; the country became more elevated as they advanced, and the 
mornings proved quite chilly to the natives of the expedition. Another band 
of derert land was passed, and they then came to the Rovuma, which they 
followed on ite south benk for some distance. To the north the Mazite had 
carried war and desolation. Leaving the Rovuma, Dr. Livingstone passed 
among large villages of the Waiao tribe, by whom he was well received. 


When last eoen be had set ont from the village of Mataka (where he had 
abundance cf food, including rice and beef, for the people have large herds), 
cn route for Lake Nyasea, distant four days’ journey, 

and making onward progress when last heard of,” 


Livingstone was well 


CUP-WINNERS AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW, 
Ir was a lucky day for Mr. Stratton when, nearly thirty years ago, 
he purchased the ture dam of Moss Rose, as ~ A stood in High- 
worth market-place. To trace his herd career from that time to the 
present, through its Young Moss Rose, its Elegance, its Matchless 
4th, &c., or a goodly line of bulls, beginning with Phoonix and 
ending with his Irish purchase, Lamp of Lothian, of Mr, Douglas’s 
breeding, would take a long summer’s day. We may leave the 
store cattle and glance at the Christmas-beef side of the Broadhinton 
and Wallscourt farms. In that department the stock of Clarendon, 
Nottingham, and more especially Duke, have been hisstay; and 
three gold medals with steers and one with a cow, Third Duchess of 
Gloucester—to say nothing of firsts and medals at Paris, Poissy, 
Birmingham, Rugby, York, and, in fact, all over the country—were 
his leading Smithfield trophies up to the Christmas of ’58. Since 
then the temptations of the yearling bull trade have made him think 
less of bullocks; and he has been, comparatively speaking, little 
heard of at the old spot till he swooped down this year upon the 
female classes as a double first with Garland and Diadem, and as a 
cup-winner against all the females in the yard with the latter. 

Biadem has been a very profitable cow to him, as she is still 
a month or two short of five years, and has produced and brought 
up, with very little help, two good roan bulls, Bude Light and 
Coronet, both by Lamp of Lothian. Her chances of breeding have 
not been fully developed, as she has been in showyard condition 
ever since she was a yearling, when she won at the Royal Cornwall, 
Chippenham, and Gloucestershire meetings. As a two-year-old she 
was first at Bristol, Cheltenham, Chippenham, and Badminton ; and 
in 1866, although she had to contend as a cow when she had hardly 
quitted her heiferhood, she was second at the Plymouth Royal to 
Mr. Wood's Corinne, a first Yorkshire Society prize cow of no ordinary 
merit, and first at Hereford and Badminton as well. She “ goes 
back in pedigree half a dozen times to old Moss Rose,” and is by 
Warwick (19,120), a son of Matchless 4th—ithe Warwick prize 
cow, and second to Mr. Booth’s Nectarine Blossom at Chester. She 
is a very heavy-fleshed roan, and very grand in her loin, foreflank, 
and “beef to the heel” points. Mr. Stratton was within an ace of 
selling her at Truro as a yearling; but Mr, Williams, M.P., raed his 
offer the following week at Exeter, and begged to take another in 
her stead, 

Stanch as the Smithfield bench is to the pure breeds, it has twice 
within avery few years been compelled to swallow its —— 
and give the bullock cup to acrossbred. Mr. R. Heath Harris, the 
winner of it this year, is well known as the most successful feeder 
in Morayshire, but he has hitherto been content to confine his 
triumphs to the far north. In the Christmas show at Forres, where 
bullocks are shown in lots of ten, six, four, two, &c., his is the name 
of dread, both when the lots are pulled out and when the judges 
ponder over the best bullock in the yard, Other feeders in Moray- 
shire seldom bring in their best beasts till the bloom is off the grass 
towards the end of August; but Mr. Harris keeps his cracks in the 
strawyard all summer, The red and white cup bullock, which was about 
two months younger than Diadem, was a combination of shorthorn 
and poll, but had “hit to the shorthorn,” and was bred by Mr. 
Alexander Cowie, of Crembly Bank, Ellon, Aberdeen, If it had 
been killed in Scotland it might have been led to the shambles, as 
others of far less pretensions haye been, bedecked with ribbons and 
ridden or preceded by a piper. As a triumph of artistic Scottish 
feeding it will be remembered for many a long day ; and, we believe, 
a heavier beast of its age h-s never entered that hall or Baker-street 
since the earliest days of the,club, Some of the most experienced 
measurers declared that it girthed “10ft, with nipping, and 
10 ft, 2 in. with indulgence,” and we do not remember oy Lewrea 
cessor of modern times exceeding 9ft.9in. Both itand Mr. Beattie’s 
first-prize heifer in the corresponding class had that “ fine rat tail” 
which the Scottish feeders look upon so especially as the indication 
of athriver, We may also remark that honour came last week in 
doublets, as Mr. Harris won the best beast in the yard prize at 
Liverpool with one of the same cross; and the first-prize steer at 
York was bred by Mr. Stratton. 

Lord Walsingham’s career since he entered the lists with South- 
downs at the Norfoik Society in 1851, and took three firsts and four 
seconds, has been one of steady progress, till at last he fairly holds the 
championship both in the fat and store shows. Confining ourselves 
simply to the Smithfield side of the picture, we find that the cam- 

aign opened in 1852 with the second prize for two-year-old wethers. 
fe 1853 this was transmuted into first prize and silver medal, both of 
them for wethers of any age; and in ten years’ time (during which 
the Goodwood flock was quite the Gladiateur of the hour) the top- 
most ring of the ladder was reached in the silver cup for the best 
pen of short-woolled sheep, a feat which the flock repeated in 1864, 
and again this year. It must, however, be mentioned as regards 
this year, that the Duke of Richmond’s admirable first-prize 
heavy weights were not eligible for cup competition by the 
rules of the show. The Merton bede roll also comprises seven 
firsts, fifteen seconds, three thirds, and eleven silver medals in 
extra stock, &c, This is of itself a very practical commentary on 
Mr. H. Woods’ standard pamphlet on the management of sheep, 
The Merton flock wasestablished about twenty years ago, when Mr. 
Woods became his Lordship’s agen ag tm a a ram or two from 
Mr. T. Ellman’s, mn pane! and Mr, Hart's of Beddingham, the 
Babraham bood was entirely until Mr, Webb'sdeath. The flock, 
which is under Charles Crane’s charge, consists of about 415 ewes, 
and Mr. Webbs’ old shepherd, John Day, un i 
department, and has the ram and wether {ambs &c., passed over to 
him at a stated period to bring out in public with the true hall-mark 
upon them both in contour and handling. The prize pen this year 
pa Fy i ee Lh > Gas ae ak difficulty in 
getting exact m one was not quite up to the 
standard of the other two, 

The for crossbreds went, as usual, to Mr. John Overman, of 
Burnham Sutton, another of “the Norfolk division,” which is always 

us, except in the pig department. Mr, Overman 

ith this sort, which has been his special care, in 1848, 

and since then he has had matters ty nearly to himself, The cross 

by naing . Hugh Aylmer’s rams—which have a dash 

h Li and Cotswold in them—to Southdown e and the 

result, which was more —— exemplified in one sheep out 

of the three, is a Leicester-sized edition of the Southdown, having, 
with the exception of the gene spreckle, rather a Leicester 
head ; but in the outline of as look over them, quality 

of wool, and | me twist, a deci leaning to the Southdown, 
Mr. Overman, it will be remembered, took the bullock cup, in 1862, 
with his shorthorn Devon ox, and he has won four with 
Devon steers as well, Our Illustrations are by Mr, Harrison Weir. 








M. Victor Hugo is said to be building a theatre near his resi- 
dence in Guernsey, where two up plays by him, “ Torquemada™ 
and “ La Grand’ ” are to see footlights, 
¥: The Constanting le journal, the Rogule, announces the birth 

a ng ter to states she is b 
a da tan, to bear ths name of 


A register of the performances of the tele hh to Indi 
ee oe a, ain ~ 
interesting features. According to the 7imes 
e88, of a uw A were of a commercial or private nature, and 





276 were hes, The larger portion went through Turkey, 
the age ti Pp by that route was 4 days 11 hours and 
13 minutes, the transmission having been 2 hours and 4 minutes, 
the 23 By the route via Russia the average time was 


ission being 11 hours 
longest 20 days. Thus far, therefore, the Turkish route, 


com) by yp emer ee) py Sg as rapid ; 
but it is to be observed that, while the ish lines have not impro “ad 
in speed since the mning of the year, the Russian have almost aninter- 


management, so that the average time, which was 
21 days 1 hour and 50 minutes in January, became reduced to 2 days 10 hoars 
and 55 minutes in September, during which month by that route 
actually occupied little more than half the time require by the Turkish. 
During the month of June some messages were transmitted by a third 
route—namely, vii Alexandria—the average time of which was 2 

20 hours, but this course has not since been available. Between the head of 
the Persian Gulf, where the messages by each route must concentrate, and 
Kurrechee, the average time has been 4 hours 10 minutes, the shortest having 








been 44 minutes, and the longest (an exceptional case, consequen Diless, 
on an accident to the eable) é days and 23 minutes, — 
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BIRTHS, 


On Oct. 20, at St. Kilda, near Melbourne, Victoria, the wife of F. Spiro, 





, at Rangoon, the wife of Captain Eardley Childers, of a son. 
h “Tnst., at Feli xstowe, the wife of H. Allenby, Esq., of a 


On the 17th inst., at Baildon Lodge, near Leeds, the wife of Titus Salt, jun., 


of a son 


At the Governor *s Cottage, Newera Eliya, Ceylon, the Hon. Lady Robinson, 


of a son. 
[ARRIAGES. 

On the Sth ult., at St. John’s Church, Darliston, Jamaica, by the Rev. W. 
Ingle, B.A., assisted by the Rev. D, W. R. Fidler, M.A., John Williamson, 
eldest son of Z n Mennell J.P of Drummond Lodge, to Anne Elizabeth 
Mrnroe. niece and adopted danghter of the late David Tararez, of Chilton, 
Pennsylvania, and the Grotto, Sa La Mar. 

7. H. C. Hood, son of J. C. Hood, Esq., of Stoneridge, Berwick- 

ine Theodosia, daughter of the Rev. J. G. Beresford, Rector of 

, and the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, 

Martin’s Church, Stamford, the Tion. W. C. Fvans-Freke, to Lady 

youngest daughter of the Marquis and Marchioneass of Exeter. 
DEATHS, 

On the 15t! Le my at Dover, of rapid consumption, Alice, younger daughter 


, Esq., of Le ape 
] 























he 2nd, 14th, tl oe scarlet fever, Rdward Adolf, mt. 
4 years ; Fanny "Frodericn = . = ; Aubrey James, 14; Mary Antonia, 
€; children of Henry H. Stabb, Esq., M.D. 
At Barmeath. Louth, the Rig 6 the. Lord Bellew, in his 69th year. 





At Gloucester-place, Lady Anna Maria Dawson, daughter of John Earl of 
ngton 
Sir C, H. J. Rich, Bart., of Nottingham-place, Regent's Park, in his 54th 
year. 

At Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Lady I. Blackford, aged 89. 

At The Hoo, Welwyn, the Dowager Lady Chesham, in her 74th year. 

*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Five 
Shillings for each announcement, 





~ GALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 29, 





SUNDAY, Dec. 23.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. St. Victoria, virgin and 
martyr. Death of Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, 
1865. 

MonDAY, 24.—Escape of the Emperor Napoleon I. from the explosion of the 
infernal machine at Paris, 1800. Birth of George I., King of Greece, 
1845. Death of William Makepeace Thackeray, 1863. 

TUESDAY, 25.—Christmas Day. Coronation of Charlemagne, Emperor of the 
West, at Rome, 800; and of William the Conqueror, at Westminster, 
1066 

WEDNESDAY, 26.—St. Stephen, martyr. Birth of Thomas Gray, the poet, 
171 


THURSDAY, 27.—St. John, the Apostle and Evangelist. Death of Charles Lamb 
(Elia), 1834. 

FRIDAY, 28.—Holy Innocents. Dedication of Westmi nster nw by King 
Edward the Confessor, 1065. Moon’s last quarter, 7h. 23m. 

SATURDAY, 29.—Archbishop Thomas & Becket murdered in C: anterbury 
Cathedral, 1170.—Death of the Rev. Thomas Malthus, political economist, 
1834. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 29, 
Sanday. | Monday. | Tuesday | Wednesday. | Thursday, | Friday. | Saturday. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DR URY LANE,.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.—THREE MORNI NC + PE ae Ae ANCES of the 
GRAND PANTOMIME on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Dec. 2 
. s! Wednesday, and Sa turday du ring the moath of 
Schools at ree rices to the following parts of the theatre :—F 
and Stalls. On Boxing Night Wednesday, Dec, 26, her M 


and 29, 1946 ; and 
anuary. { *hildren and 
st Circle, Dress Circle, 




















esty’s servants will perform the 
comedictta A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING; to e lude with the Drury ? ane Comic 
Christmas Annual, entitle i NU MBI E R NIP; or, Harlequin and the Gnome-King of the 
Giant Mountain. Wr tten t ard; with gorgeous and fairy-like scenery, 
designed and ; Ww 


y. Grotesque masks and costumes, invented and 

, aATrange y . 

J. H. Tu 

1, Miss Hadsy t 
"a vue 


fllustrated by 
and charact« c Mr 

Lydia Thor pson. Miss E 
Wilmot Mdlle Ferena St 









ed under the d 
guineas ; Stalls, 
. ; Lower Gallery 

Doora open at Half-; 






Commence at Seven, — 





HEATRE ROYAL DR URY LANE. — Sole Lessee and 














Manager Mr. F. B. Chatterton, SPECIAT, MORNIN 

answer ¢ nimerous app! i ns Sate iding in the 
allow country visitors to Lor Y on an epportunity to witness the Drury Lane Grand Panto- 
mime, entitled NUMBER NIP ; or, Harlequin and the Gnome-Kir g oi the Giant Mountain 

r. F. batterton has decided on giving Three Morning Performances on Thursday 
Friday, and Saturday, Dee 27, 28, and 29, 1966, and or Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during the mor th of Janu ary. Doors « ypen at Half-past One, commencing at Two 
o’Clock ear h day. Children a Schools at reduced prices to the following part of the 


theatre— First Circle, D —y ire cle, and Stalls 


OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. —sole Proprietor and 
Manger, Mr. Sefton Parry.—On MONDAY, DEC, 24, and during the Week, will 
nted, for the 6?th, 69h, 70th, 7l«t, 72nd, and 73rd times, Boucicault’s great Orams 

of *LYING SCUL. Preceded at Sever mn by a new and original Faroe, the Author of 
“Tei on Parle Francais,” entitled MY TURN NEXT—Mr. Belmore, Miss Foote, and 
Mi ss Lennox. Doors o pen at Half-past Six 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 
Meneger, Mr. Vining. On BOXING NIGHT and daring the Week will be 
erformed BARNABY RU Lan Mr. George Hovey as Mies Migys. To conclude with 
lanch¢’s [Fsiry Extravaganza, entitled THE INVISIBLE PRINCE—Don Leander, Mra. 
dvohn Wceod; Mr, George Honey, Mies A. Thomson, Miss Fanny Heywood, &a 








TANDARD THEATRE.—The GREAT ALLIED CIRC 
. or the ground of this Theatre will, during BOXING WEEK, be OPENED every 
Day and Night. Eighty Horses and Ponies; One Handred Male and Female Riders. 
Commence at Two and Seven, 


> 
ITY OF LON DON TH EATRE 
BOXING DAY and NIGHT, the Pantomime, DING, "DONG, BELL. The new 
Keenrry and Transformation Scene designed and painted by Mr. Richard Douglass. The 
Pantomime piayed first every Evening. 


CO PtstaL PALACE.—GUINEA SEASON ‘TICKET. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Norton-Folgate. 





[as CRYSTAL PALACE—THE PALACE OF THE 
PREOPLYS FLEASURE 
WIXTER OR SUMMER. WARM AND DRY. DAY AND NIGHT. 

Tt was rot originally contemplated that popular amusements should be given at the 
Crystal Palace. In spending £1,500,000 in a magnificeot building, gardens, and collections 
of art, the proprietors naturally thought that it had within iteelf all that was needful for 
success. Eeparienes, however, has shown that, to enable the Crystal Palace to prosper to 
the fullest extent, its own native attractions—vast as they aro—wust be supplemented by 
Music snd other amusements suitable to each season. 

In Music, in its various classes, the Crystal Palace stands unrivalled. 

It is now proposed to give this Christmas, commencing on C hristmas my a Series of 

BKOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS on the most Complete Sca 
which, when combined with the other advantages enjoyed by A ee ” will render it 
unique as a place of popular holiday winter resort. 

The beeting apparatus having been increased, the Palace will be found agreeably warm. 
The lighting up of the entire building is a “ sight worth a journcy to Norwood to see, 

The unusually varied and attractive jusemnents commence, « usual, about One 
o’Clock ; terminating we an ae new 

GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
by Mr. Nelson Lee; with a moet 28 Transformation Scene by Messrs. Danson and 
Son. The Pantomime will commence at Half-past Four. 
The Decors tions of the Palsce, with the Great Christmas Tree, will present a blaze of 
splendour unrivalled in “> in the world, 
B FANCY FAIR AND BAZAAR 
affords ample opportunity for the most varied Christmas Presenta. 
The Red, White, and = Atlantic Wee Craft, on view daily. 
No advance in Price. One Shilling only. Children under Twelve, Half Price. 
ts or Aan” sion from Ten till Six. 
Palace —— IMumninated snc Wermed up till Seven o'Clock == ” ere 
Early or Come Late. One Hundred and Fifty Trains da: 


(\RYSTAL PALACE. —LITTLE MISS MUFFIT ; or, 
Harlequin King On MONDAY NEXT, Christmas Eve. 
NuTE.—A Capital Day for Juveniles. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS EVs, MONDAY, 
DEC. 21. BOXING Day, ne, 
the above list of Amnsementa. 





othing oa to >it 
R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
ture NS ah Ad yo Tae is paEtkrasr tthe? 


‘except Saturday) st Bight; Saturday at Thre ROYAL 
(ho istmas Arran: ta.—Extra Mf. Represen tet ions on Weluselay (Bening ye 
] gemen _ x ay) 
and Thursday next.  losed on Monday toy (Chrlstene B Eve). ad ” 














tg JAMES’S GRAND HALL.—Entrances from Regent- 
street and Piccadilly 
HO L ADAY ARRANGEMEN TS OF THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS. 
» afford a greater amount of accommodation for their patrons daring the 
Saye, the mar ag ment ‘have engaged the above spacious and magnisicent 


Hali, wherein they 
‘AND EVENING PERFORMANCES, 











E XTRA GRAD iD DAY 








iday Afternoon, Dec. 23 .. 


as 
Wednesday Afternoon, Boxin ag Day, at: at3 
at 8 y Evening . o- ats 

+: 
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Wed cofay Evening 


Thursday A fternoc , Dec. 3 es at3 Satu rday Afternoon, Dec. 29 
Thursday Ey uae 0c o of Saturday Evening 
The already Me werful and talented Conpany, compr.sing Twenty- three Performers of 





further augment 













Prominent amid the new 
an Comedian, of 





ard Davis, the well-know 
conjunction with the inimitable Moo ¢ 

Four Principal Tenors, Four Barit-nes and Basses, Six 
ue and Eccentric Dancers, and Six star Comediana, 
New and charming Songs and Ballads. New 





E. by Nelson Lee and Nelson Lee the younger, 
l may see and hear, One Shilling. 

gs ; Fauteuils, Five Shillings, 

o Stalls and Balcony. 

l 3, Old Bond-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 





€ e, 28, Piccadilly. Families residing in the 
1 g cure seats 1 “y do so by writing to Mr. Austin and inclosing a 
Post Office order, payable at Jermyn- rect Office. 


Doors Ope n at Two for Day performance ; at Seven for the Evening 
lanager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS, 


Cot MINSTRELS.—THE BIRDS AWAIT THE 

DAY; SWEET F ER, EMBLEM OF PURITY; and SAIL ON, SILVER 
CLOUD, the three r t succee ful Ballads ever introduced by. the Christy Mix strels, will 
be sung by Mr. Rawlinson at every performanee, 


NAUTION to the FUBLIC throughout the United 

Kingdom.—The CHRISTY MINSTRELS NEVER PERFORM OUT OF LONDON. 

They can only be seen at ST. JAMES'S HaLL, Piccadilly, where they have been perform- 

ing nearly y two year 1f performances have been or ever ar- announced elsewhere under 
the above title, the Public may know it is an attempt to swindle them, 


45 CSS55' THEATRE OF 
h EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
“WHO's HE?” 








MYSTERY, 








> ve 

TODARE (Mdme.), W idow of the late Colonel Stodare, 
will present the “ Sphinx,” \ Marvel of Meces,” and “ Basket Trick,” assisted 
y Mr. Firbank Brrman, (pupil of Colonel Stodare), in Colonel Stodare’s Royal Eotertain- 
ment of Magic, at the THEATRE OF MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall, every Evening at 
sight ; Wednesday and Saturday Mornings at Three. Admission, ls. and Za. ; Stalls, 3s. 
Schools and Children half price. Seats may be secured at the Box-office, from Eleven till 

Six; _and at Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond-street.—Mr. James Weaver, Manager. 


OLIDAY PERFORMANCES at the ST, JAMES’S 
GRAND HALL, Regent-street. Notice to Coun try Visitors. THE CHRISTY 
MINSTRELS will 4 ive Extra Grand Day Performan ces EVERY AFTERNOON during the 
CHRISTM 48 WEEK 
The Day Performances are the same in every res as those given in the Evoning 
without curtailment or mutilation, concluding in time enough to admit of visiting any of 
the Theatres in the Bvening. Charing- ~cross Kailway Station is — oe minutes’ walk 
of the St. James’s Hall. Every Weet-End Omnibus sets down at t} 
Seats for Two T housan é, One ) Sailing, in the most maguiie nt Hall i in nthe wo — 


i\' ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES'S 1 HALL 
On MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 14, the Concerts will be resumed, on which 
ion Herr Joachim will make his first appearance this season. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; violin, Herr Joachim ; violoncel {0 », Signor Piatti; vocalist, Miss Louisa 
Pyne. Sofa Stalls, 5a; Balcony, 3 Admission, Is. Tickets and Programmes at 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bona-street, and at Austin’s, 94, Piccadilly. Director, Mr, 
& Arthur Chappell 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S CONCERT 
kD for CHARITABLE PURPOSES, on SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 5, 1867. 
Mame. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme, Sair ton-Dolby ; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santiey, 
M. Sainton, M, Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. For this performance the 
gratuitous service 1 artiste who a ppes ar have been most kindly given. 
Tickets, 6e. Addison, and Co.'s, 63, w Bond-street ; Keith, 
































Prowse, and Co.'s, “a, Ch veaps | Ac in’s, 2, Piccadilly ; and ali Musicsellers’. 
ACRED HARM ONTO. SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. —© EC, 23, will be repeated the 





‘Thirty-tifth nee bn te stmas perfo 
Mdme. Lemmer eaeee, 
Thomas, ar 


Principal Vocalists — 

Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lewis 

«8. Solo Trumpet- The Band and Chorus, the most 

extensive availavle in Exeter Hal u, will cot sist of, as usual, nearly 700 performers. 

Commence at Half-past Seven o’Cio 
Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Re: 
















_ Area, 5s.; Gallery, Numbered, Ss.; Unreserved, 3, 






Post-cffice orders or cheques pa to James Px 

NOTE.—The ¢ n sirous of 3a. and Sa. Tickets: but the very 
gre-t number < vents t tion Concerta, 
except to a ve present Concert, being an extra one, affords the 


opportunity for a large issue of 3a. and 
sary to secure them, 

i Offices will be o pen on Wed 
on following days, from Ten ur 


Se. Tickets, but ummediate application is neces- 





sday, the 20th inst., from Ten until Five o’Clock ; and 
Six o Clock, 





SACRED HARMONIC s0Cl IE TY. — EXETER HALL. 


Repetition performance of THE MESSIAH. Mr. SIMS REEVES will appear. 


.XETER L.—ME 
E 


H AL L —MESSIAH.—C —C HR IST M AS EVE, 


fins Louisa Pyne, Mr. Santley. 





M* SANTLEY’S only appearance this Christmas in THE 
MESSIAH, at EXETER HALL, CHRISTMAS EVE. 


TRE TER HALL. — MESSIAH, CHRISTMAS E VE. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mise Lucy Franklein, Mr. J. Kerr Gedge, Mr. Santley. Con- 
a Mr. G. W. Martin. Organist, Mr. J. G. Boardman. jand and Chocus, 700. 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. Commence at Half-past Seven. Tickets, 2a, 3a. ; 
Numbered Stalls, Se., 10s, 6d., 2is.—Offices, 14, 15, Exeter Hall (First Floor). 


ysstirore OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES, open from Ten to Six at their 

GALLERY, 53. Pall -mall (opposite Marlborough House). Admission, \s.: Catalogue, 6d, 

Gaslight at Dusk. JAMES FAH BY, Secretary 








. EXHIBITION of WATEIR-COLOUR DRAWINGS is now OPEN to the Public, 
at the FINE-ART GALLERY, 5, Haymarket, from Ten till Six. Admisssion ls, 
including Catalogue. 





ARRANGEMENTS,  1866.— LONDON, 
BRIGHT N, and SOUTH COAST RATLWAY. 

un Saturdey, Dee. ‘ast Train (first. second _ third Class, at ordinary 
fares) wili leave Lone Bridge at 6.0 p.m, for Brighton direc 

On Christmes Day the Trains will run as on Sundays, a the goods traffie will be 
entirely suspended. 

In addition to the Ordinary Trains leaving Victoria at 6.55 and 455 am. and London 
Bridge, 7.0 and 9.0 am. for Brighton on Christmas Day, an extra Fast Train (first, second, 
and third Class, at ordinary fares) will leave London bridge at 7 9.m. for Brighton direct. 

An Fxtra Late Train will, on Christmas Day, leave Epsom at 11.0 p.m. for London 

ridge and for Victoria vii the Crystal Palace, calling at all intermediate stations. 

On Boxing Day Special Trains to the Crystal Palace will run, as required, from London 
Bridge and Victoria Termini 

Ordinary Return Tickets will be available from Friday, the ?ist, to Saturday, the 29th 
of December, except those issned for distances less than ten miles 


“ HRISTMAS 








IEA -—MIDSHIPME N and APPRENTIC 28 REQUIRED, 

for splen _ Ss sur owners of first respectability, and captains _ ud, gentlemanly 

men.—Apply to W. SUTHERLAND, Shipbroker, No. 11, Fenchurch-buildings, Fenchurch- 
street. A guide gratio 


TMUHE PHOENIX CLUB. A Réunion Club for Public-School 


and University Men. Clubhouse, 17, St. James's-place, 8. W 


IF\HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. Prospectuses 
of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Building Advance I mente sent free of 
cherge. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk- street, Strand, London, Ww. c 


T. PETER’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL (Euston-square) 
will REOPEN on JAN, 29. 
Head Master—Rev. B. W. Gihsone, M. S P.C.8., F.G.8 
Second Master—Rev. J. EB. Wilson, M.A. 

The Pupils have been enccessful at the Universities, as well as In the Middleclass 
Examinations—a recent Senior, a Fourth and an Eighth Wrangler having each spent 
ten years in thie school. The year is divided into Three Terma, Fee for ench,4 to 6 ga. 

The Masters receive Boarders. 




















oO INVAL IDS and OTHERS —On ‘the ‘Ist 0 of JANUARY 

NCY will occur in the HOUSE of a MARRIED PHYSICIAN for an 

INVAL ID GENTLEMAN whose state requires medical supervision, and to whom all the 

comforts of a home are offered. The hou se is large and commodious, situated in a pretty 
county town in Sussex, about four miles from the sea. For particulars apply to “ M.D., 

Post-office, Arundel, Susecx. 





T UBBUCKS’ PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT is the 


moet durable and beautiful paint known, and is proved to be better for all 
icious lead paint : ite whiteness is unaffected by pigs water notious 


gases, or heat, is free from any pisonous ingredient, and adapted in to the 
use of the — Each cask pure white zinc is stam - ‘Habieck, London, 
a Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, Oil, Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime- 
street, Lon 





UBBUCKS’ ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINTS.—The most 


valuable ection to iron roofs, bridges, piers, ships, and building: to 
| stormy weather ET combing sun; they soon become =F mely hard ction 
| and are very durebie. They are made of stone, slate, copper, white, blue, 
Scher eclour’ that to desired Themes Habvadk and Son, Whitelead, 
Varnish h Works, 9 mu, I. ime-street, 


UBBUCKS’ ANTI-OXIDATION COMPOSITION, for 
coating iron and wood my ol bottoms, a preservat!ve against fouling and cor- 
rosion. This composition is ready immediate use, and obviat » ‘he waste of = 
unmixed paints, oils, driers, &c. It is also applicable to ali t © purposes « 
——F Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, 0 Varnish Works No. a Lime. 


or any 
Paint, and 








{OLOURED PICTURE Issued with this PAPER :—Neat 


Gilt Frames, comp’ete, 2. 6d. each ; four. 9s. In handsome Maple Frame, 4s, 64. each ; 
four, lée, ‘Trade supp! - at per dozen, the Gilt, 24s. ; and Maple, 428, Not leas than 12 
3. bo LLEY, 19, Wychrstreet, Strand. 


POSTAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
CONSISTING OF TWO SHEETS AND A HALF AND A LARGE PICTURE 
“A VILLAGE TYRANT.” 
AT HOME, 


Copies bearing the impressed stamp (which must be exposed to view) circulate FREB® 
r Post Office for fifteen days from the date of publication to all parts of tue 














NV R. ARTHUR TOOTH’S FIRST ANNUAL WINTER 


cingdom and the Channel Islands; unless addressed to persons living within 
les of the place where they are p —" me liable to a postage of one 





























h, which must t repaid by a mp 
Unstamped copies she lah ave Three per > age affixed to each. 
FOR FOREIGN PARTS. 

The im d stamp is of no service for copics which are to be sent abroad ; these must 
have ge-stampes affixed to them according to the following rates :— 
Africa est Coast of—One Stamp a) e | riotana{ via I tum— 1 St amp (a Thin 
Alexandri vid Southampt One Stamp via 4 Stamps paper 
AMXADCTI® > vig Marseilles—Six Stamps India § ¥i4 Soutt ptou—4 pal Tain 
Aurtralia—One Stemp as 2 vid Marseilles—9 Stamps paper 
Pra »— One £ Mextcc vid Southaw on—One Stamp (a) 
Californis ‘Two ttamps a) = by French packet Six Stamps 
Carade—One Stamp New Zealand—One Samp 

I = 

Cepe of Good Hope—One Stamp ae _ § vid Franc 3 Stamps (@ This 
a § via Scuthempton—Two Stamps Norway) y ia Belgium—19 Stamy 8 paper 

1P2) vid MarseiHes—Three Stamps Sardinia—Six Stamy Thin paper 
Constartinople—Siz Stamps, Thin paper Spain—Six Stamps, Thin er = 

. ». § Vid France—3 Stamps (a)? Thin | o.4 vié France—3 Sta ups *) rhin 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1866. 





Curisti NaTALIUM Festum! Again the great anniversary 
approaches, and it is not one which England would be content 
to see unmarked. Times have been brighter with her when 
she bad addressed herself to the Christmas enjoyments; but 
the season has also been immeasurably darker, for who that 
reads these lines forgets the days of the Crimean War? when 
we were forced to say, 
Ah ! we bail no roysterer’s Christmas, such as in the olden times 
Bade us shout our jovial chorus to the music of his chimes. 

Let us, in the first place, remember to be thankful that the 
holiday season finds us under no national affliction. The 
pestilence among men has subsided and departed, and the 
disease among our flocks and herds has become insignificant 
in amount. We have no war in hand, nor are we menaced 
by foreign hostility, Our harvests have pot been unfavour- 
able. No death of a great or good man lowers our 
national pride or saddens our households, 
prosperity is great, and our resources show all reasonable 
promise of continued elasticity. So much for the material 
condition of the country. We may add that good and healthy 
moral signs abound amid a perturbed political atmosphere. 
Men contend, but it is at least over the means of effecting 
noble objects—the helping the helpless, the teaching the 
ignorant, the repression of crime ; and it needs but the call 
of misfortune to bid men forget their differences and 
a copious stream of benevolence into 
the appointed channels. There is much zeal for religion; and 
if some of that zeal be without knowledge, by far the larger 
portion is expended on worthy purposes, and in the earnest con- 


Our financial 


join in directing 


viction that there are higher duties than those connected 
with the things of this world. We should write untruthfully 
and ungratefully did we omit to invite thought on all these 
gratifying facts, and to point out that there is very much 
indeed for which it behoves us all to offer fervent acknow- 
ledgements when, on Tuesday next, we assemble in our 
thousands to kneel before the Manger of Bethlehem. 

But it has never been the unwise custom of Englishmen 
to dwell in what our ancestors called a fool's paradise, Per- 
haps our tendencies have been to go too much into the other 
extreme, which is the safer, if not the pleasanter. Neither 

Church nor in State have our leaders found it answer any 
good purpose to feed us with false hopes, or to draw for us 
overcharged pictures of our prosperity and happiness, The 
facility of accepting the statements of rulers which is 
so well known among certain Continental nations is not 
to be found among us; and it would be vain for an Arch- 
bishop, a Premier, or any other official, to seek to create 
a factitious cheerfulness among us by a glowing discourse or 
a highly-coloured despatch at any time when we had reason 
to know that we ought to be discontented. We never rejoice 
at the bidding of Government. We look at things with our 
own eyes, and we loudly proclaim the convictions to which 
such examination has brought us. At this time, for instance, 
although, as has been said, many things around us fill our 
hearts with joy and gratitude, no man, let his place be what 
it may, could tell us that all is satisfactory. The best 
thing he could tell us, though we knew it already, is that the 
sense and spirit of Englishmen are unabated and undaunted, 
and that the same wisdom and moderation which have carried 
us through so many social end political difficulties will not 
be wanting to us in the coming time, and therefore that we 
may hope on the recurrence of the Festival to look back to a 
crisis which has been fairly met and which has resulted in 
pacification, But our work is cut out for us, 

It is not satisfactory that at the eve of Christmas we should 
see men endeavouring to define more hardly the demarcations 
between classes which, at that time, are usually brought in 
some degree into increased union, It is not pleasant that at 
a time when the rich open their hearts and their purses, and 
endeavour, not by mere gifts but by manifestation of 
personal sympathy to testify their gratitude to the Giver 
of all good things, organised bands of orators of the 
meanest pretensions, but of the most resolute ill- 
will, should traverse the country to set class against 
class, and to incite the hatred of the poorer against the 
wealthier. Nor is it satisfactory that, while the statesmanlike 
and educated representatives of the nation are preparing 
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to deal with a great political problem in a way worthy of the 
awful responsibilities presented to those who really under- 
stand the meening of a cofistitutional change, a great organised 
hypocrisy should pervade the classes in whose interest 
legislation is sought. It is humiliating to see the thought- 
ful and intelligent artisar® whom all would be glad to 
behold in the constituency so far departing from his 
true course as to accept the leadership of the ignoble, and to 
Jend his voice to a cry which he knows well to be absurd, and 
which, did he think it would be listened to, he himself would 
see that it was for his best interest to stifle, There is, we 
repeat, humiliation in hearing that mass resolutions are 
passed by myriads in favour of a ouffrage that should 
include all who, up to the day of an election, had not 
been actually convicted of crime—the upright, honest 
working-man, who keeps his home well and educates his 
children thus affecting to be ready to place himself on the 
same level with the idle drunkard whose hand happens to 
have been stayed from actual guilt, but who may pass from 
the polling-booth to the act which alone is to disfranchise 
him. It is true that the enlightened artisan knows that no 
euch legislation will take place, and he confides in the 
educated class to take more care of him than he takes of him- 
self ; but the whole demonstration is too hollow to be noted 
without grief, and itis too large to escape note at a time 
when we are taking stock of the year. 

Bat we shall get over this trouble. With the hand of states- 
manship at the helm we shall keep our course. We do not 
speak in a party sense; we do not indicate one set of persons 
more than another, We mean thatin the British Legislature, 
on each side, there is a strong phalanx of conscientious and 
able men, who will work us through the difficulty, and, if neces- 
sary, new combinations among them will ensure the common 
good. We can therefore look hopefully forward to the struggle 
for which the country is preparing. Of lesser problems there are 
many to solve, but none on which at this season we care to 
dwell. The disaffection in Ireland is great ; but the traitors, 
as ever, have been untrue to one another, and have aided the 
vigilance of Government, until we have aright to believe that 
the first week of outrage will also be the last. We have still 
the American complication to adjust; but there appears to 
be a patriotic inclination on the part of our Government 
to make terms, even at the risk of taunt by the more ill- 
conditioned of their antagonists. With the Roman crisis we 
have nothing to do, except to offer hospitality to any Italian, 
lay or clerical, who may need it; and the gathering cloud in 
the East does net yet signal to us that the interests of 
England require action. Therefore, in no “ roysterer’s” spirit, 
certainly, but with the cheerfulness that looks back on many 
successes, and by the blessing of Providence on wise counsels, 
honest purpose, and earnest energy, looks for many more, we 
gather, loyal, hopeful, thankful, at the Christmas of 1866. 


THE COURT, 





THE Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa, walked and drove 
out twice on Thursday week in the vicinity of Windsor Castle. 
Princess Beatrice rode in the Home Park. Prince Leopold 
walked out. Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
returned to the castle from visiting the Earl and Countess of 
Derby st Knowsley Park. Prince Arthur, attended by Major 
Elphinstone, arrived at the castle from Greenwich Park. 

Yesterday week was the fifth anniversary of the death of the 
Prince Consort. The Queen, accompanied by the members of the 
Royal family, proceeded to the Royal mausoleum at Frogmore, 
where the Dean of Windsor performed a short service. At the 
conclusion her Majesty and the Royal family placed wreaths of 
flowers and immortelles upon and around the tomb, the mausoleum 
being lined with choice exotics, After the return of the Queen to 
the castie, the mausoleum was, by her Majesty's command, thrown 
open, in order that all the members of the Royal household resident 
at the castle and the Queen's tradesmen in Windsor might pay their 
anual tribute of affection to the memory of the lamented Prince 
Consort. Prince Arthur, attended by Major Elphinstone, left the 
castle for Greenwich Park. Sir James Clark also left the castle. 

Her Majesty presented a valuable Indian shawl to Lady Victoria 
— wpon her marriage, The bride was a goddaughter of the Prince 

‘consort, 


DEPARTURE OF THE QUEEN FOR OSBORNE, 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Christian, Princess 
Louisa, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia, left Windsor Castle on Saturday last, en route for Osborne. 
‘The suite in attendance consisted of the Marchioness of Ely, Lady 
Caroline Barrington, the Hon, Caroline Cavendish, Lady Susan 
Melville, Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey, Major-General 
Seymour, Dr. Jenner, Mr. Sahl, Mr. Legg, and the Master of the 
Hourehold ; and Captain von Schroetter, in attendance upon Prince 
Henry of Prussia, The Queen left Windsor at eleven o'clock, and 
travelled in a state saloon, by a special train upon the South- 
Western Railway, to Gosport, whence her Majesty crossed the 
Solent in the Royal yacht Alberta (Captain the Prince of Leiningen) 
and landed at Osborne at ten minutes to three o'clock. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louisa, and Prince Leopold 
attended Divine service at Whippingham church. The Rev. G. 
Prothero officiated. 

On Monday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa, walked 
and drove in the grounds adjacent to Osborne. Prince and Princess 
Christian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice walked out. 

On Tuesday the Queen, ——— by Princess Louisa, walked 
and drove in the vicinity of the Ro demesne. Prince and 
Princess Ohristian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice walked 
out. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS GF WALES, 


Princess is enjoying a my —. of the death of te Pt 
6 ann e dea’ the Prince 
Lsonees pone m4 in retirement. The Duke 


service at Sandringham church. The Rev. W. 
Lake Onslow, M.A., officiated. 

‘The Prince and Prircess have taken frequent drives during the 
weck in the surrounding neighbourhood, 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 

The Duke of ——— attended by Lieutenant Haig, left Sand- 
ringham House on M y, on a visit to Lord and Lady Suffield, 
Gunton Park. His Royal Highness has passed the week shooting 
with Lord Suffield, 


Es 











ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue terrible colliery accidents of last week will call forth con- 
tinued letters full of pity, of condolence, with the sufferers and of 
grief for those who will never more come back tothe poor cottages of 
which they were the support. A sadder reflection than that in one 
place in England four hundred homes are made desolate by the loss 
of those who made our Christmas fire bright, and whose underground 
labours keep onr homes warm and our children in health, could not well 
occur to those who think and feel. Carlyle, in that strange, disjointed, 
and pathetic epitaph to his wife, in the midst of the conventional 
recital of her birth, parentage, and death, changes the persons 
and incongruously adds, “and the light of his life as if gone 
out.” ° 

How manysuch lights did that fierce blaze and gust of gas extinguish 
for ever? how solemn, calm, and deep the pathos of the recital of some 
of these poor widows ! how tragic the sound of the explosion, which 
from the pit’s mouth bellows up to heaven and then lets silence fall 
like a stone which covers up a well, while, hanging like a black pall 
over the dead, a dense cloud of smoke obscures the wintry sky! A 
dark year has 1866 been, and it seems that it will end as it began, 
Some bright speck of light is given by the forethought of her 
Majesty, who, while recalling the fifth anniversary of the Queen's 
great sorrow, can by the telegraph place herself at once in communi- 
cation with the sufferers, and with ready aid uphold the stricken, 
Better than the lustre derived from many pageants in this calm 
light which illuminates the Throne and makes it a consoling 
splendour to the suffering children of the poor. 

And how about Mr. Ansdell’s patent referred to in this column 
months ago—an instrument cunningly contrived and as sensitive as 
the needle which trembles to the pole, which would, as I have seen 
an‘ borne witness, indicate the far-off approach of such an accumula- 
tion of foul air as caused these explosions? Whereis this? Why 
is it not adopted? Not long after we described it Prince 
Alfred visited the inventor, and was delighted with the 
efficacy and delicacy of the insirument; fifty testimonials, from 
that of the poorest miner to the owner of the mine itself, bore witness 
also to its worth, Let us say roughly that twenty per cent of fire- 
damp would cause these terrible explosions this little and cheap 
instrument would indicate the presence of a half per cent, or even 
less, and, by ringing a bell, would forewarn the miners and give 
them time toescape. "Tisn't fish you ‘re buying, says the fishwife to 
Monkbairns in Scott’s “Antiquary ;” it’s men’slives! “ Itis not linen 
you’re wearing out,” echoed the poet Hood in his most 

laintive song; “it’s human creatures’ lives.” And here, in Northum- 

srland, they catch, with a frequent repetition, too, the far-off dreadful 
echo ; and all around broad England's coasts, from the Land's Ead 
to the Nore, from Portsmouth to Berwick-on-Tweed, from Anglesea 
to Norfolk, in the breadth, length, and very depth of the land, there 
is the echo, and will be so long as we are inactive, “ It is not coal 
you are consuming ; it’s men’s lives !” 

In the far-off days, sub consule Planco—to repeat Mr. Thackeray's 
too frequent quotation—when Marshal Bugeaud and other lively 
Gallic warriors took care to chase the wild children of the desert to 
their mountain homes, there was a weekly bulletin issued at Paris 
announcing “ the capture of Abd-el-Kader ;” continued in our next, 
as the weekly novelists have it, there was added the usual 
apostrophic sign of the possessive case, thus :—‘‘’s horse,” or “’s chief 
cook,’ or “’s groom,” or “’s pipe-carrier.” But the announcement 
never stopped at the full and grateful [er yr nee | that the gallant 
chieftain was never taken, but surrendered himself to the bronzed 
warriors of Gaul, and retired into private life with a pension. Last week 
our contemporaries, in a Saturday evening's issue, announced the cap- 
ture of Stephens ; the week before it was “’s secretary ;” and next week, 
when grateful churchgoers flock along the streets in expectation of a 
lively sermon on Ritualism, the newspaper ajiches may assure them 
of some other piece of good or bad news, until the excitement about 
Fenianism drops out, and the often falling State of Great Britain is 
kindly allowed to continue for a few more years. The large amount 
of arms at Cardiff supposed to be Fenian turns out to be a bank- 
rupt’s stock, kindly put away by that gentleman for the non-benefit 
of his creditors ; the Fenian war-vessel, multiplied in some quarters 
into a fleet, is a legitimate cruiser purchased by some South American 
and belligerent republic; and so, quietly, the trouble dies down to 
its mean, nasty, dangerous proportions, 

And so the Pope is scarcely, de facto, any longer the Pope-King. Dr. 
Cumming and his great predeceseor Fleming, the seventeeath-century 
—_ t, Nostradamus, and other worthies are right, and the terrible 

»gey of our forefathers, and of our own, in good sooth, has, just as it 
puts forth the most verdant shoots in some of its farthest branches, 
died down at the roots. As death—never mind how long we have 
prepared for it, nor how often we have desired it—comes unex- 

sctedly and suddenly to all of us—to him who dies, to her who 

eeps the faithful lonely watch in the waste hours of the solemn 
night—so this falls suddenly on all. And when it has come, it 
thoroughly surprises none. From the day of the first Pope to 
the kind, benevolent, and perturbed old gentleman who no longer 
reigns, nothing has been done with less noise. The very quietude 
of its death is sublime ; he dies and makes no sign. “At eight o'clock 
this morning one detachment of soldiers relieved another,” writes a 
friend from Rome, on Dec, 11, “and up went the gay flag 
of the Holy Father, after the tricolour had been quietly 
run down, St. Angelo was evacuated; it was all over; we 
were waiting for a salute of 101 guns; but nothing of the sort was 
heard.” Thus silently do great events take place. “Only remember, 
my friends,” said an American orator to a company of Yankee 
troops, “ On'y consider as you ’re a makin’ history ; just do it clean 
and let’s have no splashes.” Jt would seem as if the present 
history-maker were acting on the advice. 

And the Empress of the French, who was to have been at Rome, 
is not yet there, but has been employed in making a new game. 
Now a “new game” is always, ever since a Roman Emperor adver- 








tised for one and did not get it, a very profitable speculation. The 
man who writes a new book frequently loses by it; he 
who invents a method of saving life dies in poverty or 


obscurity; but the illustrious individual who first projected 
croquet, and made Jawn parties agreeable and flirting an almost 
legitimate occupauon, is su to be a millionaire ; and it may 
be hoped that a statue, exhibiting the rings, mallets, sticks, and 
croqnet-balls in beautiful confusion, will be raised to him. The 
Empress’s game is more novel and intellectual. A velvet lucky bag, 
containing the names of guests, is presented; one is drawn, and 
he or ehe whose name it is is bound to tellastory, Mr. Edmand 
About excelled all at this game, until a contributor to Figaro, 
Alberic Second, surpassed him, Is it — to imagine a party at 
Osborne this Christmas, with the fucky bag going round, and 
Charles Dickens spinning one of his most exquisite yaras, and 
succeeded by a contributor to Punch? I am afraid not. After 
all, they really do these Lar 4 better in France. mp Peete 
the Christmas number of All the Year Round, “ Mugby Junction,” 
the lucky bag in which we all can dip and pull out a story, has 
reached the enormous circulation of two hundred and sixty thousand 
copies, 

People who know how much benetosm, ~~ 
impulse are given to a people by the fine arts wil 
hear that a new public museum, on the 
Kensington, will be established at -green. 
one in the north, and one also in the south of London; and these 
might be made, by the help of the authorities of the district, self-sup- 


Billee,” shriecked a little just as 
to" companion; “you be the oct, an I'll be gallows 

Dick pretend to yer!” Last week 
his friend dead while acting 


i 
of sin in considerable plenty to their wicked an ignorant pub- 





lishers. Cannot — lawyer apply Lord Oampbell’s Act to such 
publications as these 


MUSIC, 


Ar this season, as usual, the attention of the musical public is almost 
exclusively occupied with the oratorio performances given by the 
great choral societies at Exeter Hall. We have already mentioned 
that the first Christmas performance of “The Messiah” was given 
by the National Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin, on Wednesday week. The second will take place on 
Christmas Eve, when Miss Lonisa Pyne, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. 
Gedge, and Mr. Santley are to be the principal solo performers. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society performed Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” 
on Friday week; and the usual Christmas performance of “ The 
Messiah” took place yesterday evening. These performances 
were on the usual scale of grandeur and magnificence, and attracted 
enormous audiences. Much interest was excited by the appearance 
of Mr. Hohler, who essayed his powers as an oratorio-singer, and 
sang both in “Elijah” and in “‘the Messiah.” This young geatle- 
man, who has been hitherto known to the public only as an opera- 
singer, obtained a considerable degree of success. His musical 
education has been confined to the stage, and as a singer of sacred 
music he has much to learn. But he possesses the invaluab'e gift 
of a beautiful tenor voice, together with taste and feeling; and with 
these advantages, aided by well-directed study ond practice, he can 
scarcely fail to succeed in the highest branches of his art. The 
other solo-singers in “The Messiah” were Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Robertine Henderson; and 
Messrs. Walker, Carter, Henry, and Smythson. 

Mr. W. Bollen Harrison, a young pianist of talent and rising 
reputation, gave a concert, on Monday evening, at St. James's 
Hall. He playe< Beethoven’s sonata, op. 29, and a fantasia com- 
posed by himself on themes from Gounod’s “ Faust,” besides several 
other minor pieces, all of which were received with much favour by 
a crowded audience, 

Mr. Benedict’s cantata, “ Undine,” first performed at the Norwich 
Festival, has been produced at Stutgard (his native place) with bril- 
liant success, The principal singers were Mdme, Marlowe, Mdlle, 
Ehnn, Herr Schtirky, and Herr Jager. 

We are informed by the Musical World that the performances of 
the Royal Italian Opera during the ensuing season will be given six 
nights a week ; and that the orchestra, thrice a week, will be con- 
ducted by Signor Bottesini. The same journal mentions a rumour 
of promenade concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre after Christmas, 
under the direction of Signor Arditi. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed on Jan, 14, when 
Joachim is to appear. 

Malle. Carlotta Patti’s concert at Bordeaux, a few weeks ago 
realised 5000f. 


THE THEATRES, 





Tnosr who have lately watched the progress of theatrical doings 
must have discerned in them a sort of order and routine to which 
there was but little approach only a few years ago. Th: value of 
theatrical property has so risen in the market that the conductors 
of London theatres can depend on the prolonged recognition ef the 
public, and new dramas are habitually projected for long runs. 
Accordingly, they are mostly got up with spectacular accessories, at 
considerable expense. Their attraction is thus increased, and 
the public secured for a hundred or more nights, so that 
the playbills at each theatre exhibit the same uniformity 
week after week. To obtain variety, several theatres must 
be visited; and more are, in fact, wanted before the public can 
be fully gratified with the novelty for which there is a continual 
yearning. This now is dependent on the number of theitres, not 
on the enterprise of an individual management. The ambition of 
the latter is limited to the production of one showy drama, calcu- 
lated for a six-months’ run, and not extended to a succession of 
novelties destined only for shorter durations. The playbills before 
us consequently exhibit the history of the season. 

Drury Lene nas been open only for three nights during the week— 
“ Hamlet” for one night, and “ Faust” for the other two. The sub- 
ject of the forthcoming pantomime is “ Number Nip,” an old argument, 

ut capable of suggestion. Morning performances will be granted 
to country visitors, as well as evening ones for the London pablic. 
Mr. Sothern will appear at the Haymarket in a new comedy, “A 
Lesson for Life,” by Tom Taylor. The Haymarket also promises a new 
comedietta, “A Mere Child,” by Westland Marston, which will be 

roduced on Boxing Night, when Miss Rebecca Powell will make 

er first appearance. “ Barnaby Rudge” still holds its ground at 
the Princess’s, on escount of the scenery; but Mr. George 
Honey is to sustain the part of Miss Miggs, and Mrs. Wood to appear 
in “ The Invisible Prince,” on Boxing Night, being her first appear- 
ance in London in burlesque. Mr. Fechter will treat us with a new 
drama at the Lyceum, entitled “ Rouge et Noir,” to be produced on 
Boxing Night. The Prince of Wales’s has provided a Christmas 
comicality, by Mr. J, H. Byron, called “ Pandora’s Box.” We are 
promised a new pantomime at Covent Garden, entitled “ Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves ;” and a new burlesque at the Strand on the 
subject of “Guy Fawkes.” The pantomime at Astley’s is entitled 
“ Hush-a-by Baby onthe Tree Top ;” and that at the Surrey“ A, Apple 
Pie.” At Sadler's Wells we have “ The Golden Cask! The Princess ! 
The Page! The Pageant; or, Harlequin and Queen Grumble.” It is 
founded on one of the Countess d’Aulney’s celebrated fairy tales, and 
written by Mr. Arthur J. O'Neil. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have revived their entertainment, 
entitled “The Family Legend,” written by Mr. Tom Taylor. Miss 
Susan Galton assists them with a scena concerning Sir Gryffyths of 
the Red Hand, 


The Fenians in Canada, sentenced to be hanged, have been 
respited until March 13, 


Russia is going to carry out reforms in Poland: at least, an 
Imperial ukase has been issued appointing a commission, under presidency 
of the Emperor, to take the necessary steps for that parpose. 


The convention between Austria, Russia, and Roumania, 
relative to the navigation of the Pruth, has been signed by the respective 
Pienipotentiaries of those States. 


The Danish Parliament (Rigsdag) is continuing its labours. 
The bill granting a dowry of 60,000 rix-dollars (2s. 2d. each) to Princess 
Dagmar was adopted unanimously and without discussion. The Folkething, 
or Lower Chamber, has voted in its integrity the proposition of the Govern- 
ment to open a credit of 1,347,930 rix-dollars for the new armament cf the 
Danish army. 


leading part in the Dy a. AR1! 
tion —_ art ustry 

Politics have to a considerable extent been lost sight of. 
tributions in the exhibition from New South Wales, South Australia, 
TQ ia, New Zealand, West Australia, New Caledonia, and Batavia. 











THE WEST LONDON RIFLES, 


Middlesex (West London) Rifle Volunteers took on Tuesday 
week, in Westminster Hall. The upper of hall was filled 
with spectators, and on the dais was set out display of 
prizes, guarded at each extremity by a couple of volunteer sergeants, 


which 
uarter past eight the marched and formed 
dais, and two d ag h-f. Bap A Pty fe 
from the 8rd Middlesex 


icular corps, which numbers at this time 419 


there was no corps in the kin 
than in the West London, 
firing, and the corps now numbered 255 extra efficients, being aa 
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OAKLEY PARK, SUFFOLK, VISITED BY THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES.—SEE PAGE 590. 


increase of 116 over ‘ast year. He concluded amid loud cheers, and | Barnard, and the other battalion prizes by the representatives of | were also presented to their respective winners, Colour-Sergeant 
Major Woodall then called up the winners, who were presented with | Messrs. Holland and Sons, Private George Young, Captain Woodall | T, Wood, of No 2 company, had proved best shot in the battalion 
their prizes, the challenge vase being taken, with a silver medal, by | and No. 3 company, Private Rookwood, Captain Mannooch, Private | having scored ninety-six marks in the general competition of marks- 
Captain G, E, Holland; the gold challenge badge by Corporal | T. Otley, Serjeant East and Private C. Page. The company prizes | men, 
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PRESENTATION OF PRIZES TO THE WEST LONDON RIFLE VOLUNTEERS IN WESTMINSTER WALL, 
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MEMBERS OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 

THE subject of Parliamentary Reform has been treated in one ortwo 
instances of late from a decided vor populi point of view—that is to 
Say, audiences assembled more or less to consider that question have 
ically refused to discuss it. A very notable case of this kind 
eccurred in the fair town of Burton-on-Trent, which, as far as can 
be gathered from the chronicles of the proceedings, is a repre- 
gentative place in regard to the upper-crust working-man. Thither 





went Messrs. Beales, Potter, Odgers, Rodgers, and Co., having con- 
vened a meeting for the furtherance of their electoral specialty. 
The most capacious building for the purpose of a large 
gathering was at the well-known establishment of Mr. Bass, M.P., 
who very good-naturedly lent that part of his premises for the oc- 
ceasion. Having been invited to attend in his own room, he declined, 


in a temperate letter, to assist in a promulgation of the theory of 


“manhood residential suffrage protected by the ballot ;” and so, 
leaving the platform to the apostles of this doctrine, he quietly 
enecenced himself in an advantageous corner amongst what seems to 


have been a congregation of working men proper. In due time the 
stereotyped resolution was proposed, and then Mr, Bass intervened 


and sorely disturbed the harmony and unanimity of the meeting. It 
was really quite unkind of him, as it were, to throw hand-grenades of 
argument and fact into the midst of a body of persons who were peace- 


ably having their own way by means of simple assertions, which every- 
one can understand without any violent exertion of such reasoning 
faculties as they possess. What can have induced a Reformer pure 
and simple as Mr. Bass (who professed sympathy with the electoral 
movement and showed it by giving accommodation to an assemblage 
which he characterised in terms of eulogy) to deliver such an 
outrageous opinion as that “manhood suffrage” was not in the 
interest of the working classes themselves ? Gould he have been 
aware of the implied insult to the conveners of the meeting, beneath 
whom he stood, when he proceeded to argue out that doctrine? And, 
further, in illustration of another theory of his, that fitness was an ele- 
ment in the right to the suffrage, to bring forward in a crucial manner 
five cases of working men in the beer-flowing and most prosperous 
town of Burton, who were earning from £2 7s. to £3 a week, whe 
confessed that they had not the smallest idea what the franehise 
‘was ; nay, were not. even aware that it was something which might 
be sold. After this shocking interference, of course, the meeting 
became riotous; Mr. Bass was put down; abstract Reform was 
reinstated to its rights; and the proper dogmatic tone restored to 
the proceedings, great forbearance being exercised in regard to no 
attempt being made at withering sarcasms about the Cave of 
Adullam, and so on, 

A transition to a certain manifestation in Lambeth is natural and 
easy. In pursuance of a promise made in his preliminary “caucus” 
Mr. Doulton met his constituents last week. here are those who, 
considering the matter from an impartial point of view—knowing 
little and caring less for Mr. Doulton and the borough of Lambeth 
in general—hold that there was a good deal in the arrangements 
which was calculated to render the phrase “ meeting of constituents” 
a misnomer. In the first place, Lambeth having nearly 24,000 
electors who had a right to present ; and the non-electors, who 
probably exceed 200,000 having also been invited to attend, a room 
was chosen with a capacity for containing, say, 300 well-packed 
individuals. By some misadventure, of course, two thirds of this 
apartment was found to be filled when the doors were 
opencd to the 225,000 who were supposed to be waiting 
outside for admission. Obvious was the suggestion that the 
pre-initiated were friends of Mr. Doulton, and that there would be 
packing in a moral, as well as in a physical, sense ; but as the un- 
privileged contrived to do the hooting which ensued in the most 
satisfactory style, they might, like Henry V. before Agincourt, con- 
gratulate themselves that they were in the enviable situation im- 

lied in the phrase “the fewer men the greater share of honour.” 
Kone of them could have wished “for more men from Lambeth” 
under the circumstances. 
who are mo 
seems to 


Possibly there may be men and members 
re taking than Mr. Doulton, perhaps because he always 
be trying to be charming and elegant, to be a 
man & Ja mode, an upper ten-thousander; but, having made 
the preparations in his ) oy for his personal safety, 
he was remarkably plucky. For full forty minutes, by what must 
have seemed a very slow-going clock, did he sustain the pitiless 
pelting of a popular storm, his eye resting on the surging to and 
iro of a dangerous-looking body of men who seemed likely every 
minute to overwhelm the platform and perform on him the function 
which the Thracian Bacchantes performed on Orpheus. Happily, 
the period when discretion takes the part of valour arrived before 
any sacrificial act was executed, and the alleged apostate from 

ambeth and reform disappeared, as it is stated, through a 
trapdoor on! constructed for such an emergency 
as occurred, Whatever may have been Mr, Doulton’s faults 
or shortcomings—which may be matter of opinion, however— 
the Lambethians may be justified at being annoyed with a 
somewhat pretentious personage who has made the mistake of 
essaying to play the part of Parliamentary representative of a body 
who know him antecedently and personally, and who therefore have 
refused to consent to his setting himself up as in any way superior 
to them by presuming to carry on the operation of thinking. There 
can be no doubt that the spirit evinced by the meeting in question 
is anything but creditable to those who may be supposed to be types 
of a class which is demanding a share in the constitutional govern- 
ment of the country. The result of what is called “organisation ” 
was at Lambeth even more apparent than at Burton; and 
the judicious cannot but grieve that the working of the said 
organisation is doing much to put the real, sensible, steady, deserving 
working ciass, which understands and appreciates discussion as pre- 
liminary to the executive machinery of voting, into the background, 
while their place is occupied by a body which can only shout and 
make rowdy noises, unless oor and everything proposed by 
their leaders is at once accepted without dispute or even criticism. 
Thus it happened that when Mr. Doulion, who asked to be heard, 
was refused a hearing, was put to the rout, the organisation 
tiinuyphed in a meeting where it had everything its own way. 

Finebury is twice blessed in its representation, for it has for its 
members a philosophical Radical who is an Irishman, and an 
Alderman of London, who is, nevertheless, a practical Scotchman ! 
The constituency is varied in character, and, no doubt, there are 
amengst them persons who can appreciate a member who, it is 
given to be valentend, has read Hobbes ; consulted the works of 
Bolingbroke; and who could, if he liked, quote pages of Barke in 
the House, if it were not that that assembly has taken, since the last 
days in its midst of Lord Russell, to shudder and groan almost 
audibly whenever a member folds his arms, draws himself up to his 
full height, and in solemn tones begins, “It has been observed by 
Mr. Burke!” Doubtless, also, there are many, and perhaps many more, 
Finsbury people who understand the ready work-a-day style of the other 
member,who is sprightly, though a civic dignity in a certain degree, 
and who every now and then crackles out a sharp, or rather a smart, 
saying, savouring of Scottish mother-wit. This satisfactory condi- 
tion of things was tolerably well evidenced the other evening when 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens and Mr. Alderman Lusk fo: thered with 
their constituents. The former, in full possession of opportunity, 
delivered one of the well-constructed essays which with him do 
oot for speeches, The philosophic section of the Finsburyites, 
haply greatly enjoyed a review of the political hanges which 
have occurred in Europe, end nodded their h (in a 
particular way) 2 sympathy with Mr. Torrens’s dissertation 
on foreign affans, which was wound vp to a climax by a demand of 
“where was England?” which he proceeded to satisfy in choice, 
rounded sentences, which, coupled with the cold, almost listless, 
manner ef the speaker, make up a whole which is the very anti- 
podes of the popular notion of Irish oratory. Then the erman 
was tolerably efficacious in a eee sort of address, 
in which he came out shrewd and canny, laughed away several 
ointed inte tions, unconsciously employing with effect the 
‘ocratic method of meeting one aw uestion with another. 
No doubt Finsbury, and therefore the world, is content, and more, 
with its members, 
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The French Council of Advocates has decided that to be a 
memler of the Jockey Club is incompatible with the profession of a barrister. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
The Prince of the Fair Family. A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. 8. C. 


(Chapman and Hall.) It is quite unnecessary to say how 
well Mrs. 8. C. Hall can tell a story of this kind, in which the pretty 
little \.orld of the fairies, as conceived by the fanciful genius of 
Celtic popular poetry, is brought into connection with the real life 
of the peasantry and simple rustic folk in a country of picturesque 
scenery haunted by marvellous recollections of legendary lore. Such 
a district she seems to have found in the neighb echoed of Tenby ; 
and it will not be her fault if the shores of Carmarthen Bay do not 
rival those of the Lake of Killarney in the abundance and lively 
interest of their local mythology. The Fair Family, which was long, 
long ago the reigning dynasty of the South Wales Fairyland, 
held its court on the greensward in the ruins of Manorbeer Castle ; 
and Davy Jones, the malicious demon whom proud Queen Foam un- 
happily tock into her counsels, resided in the gloomy cavern of 
Hoyle’s Mouth, whence he frequently emerged to plague the human 
inhabitants of Tenby. The Fairy King being too indolent, too fond 
of sleep and honey, to attend to the affairs of his own household or 
those of his political government, Queen Foam was for some time 
allowed to have her own way and to banish her noble son, Prince 
Ivor, as a punishment for refusing to marry the Fairy Princess 
Gossamer of Pembroke. The portrait of her Majesty, drawn by Mr. 
E. M. Ward, R.A., as she appeared in the moment of her anger on 
this occasion, is one of the most spirited and beautifal illus- 
trations in the book. It is by no means our intention to reveal 
what happened to the Fairy Prince after he put on the 
shape of a mortal child and took up his abode in the cottage 
Vidow Morgan. The reader who would follow this curious 
and pleasant story must peruse the entire volume, which is very 
well worth buying and reading. The character of the kind and 
queer old Irishwoman, Matty, is one of the happiest and most 
natural that Mrs. Hall has presented in any of her works. The 
topographical descriptions, and the incidental allusions to Welsh 
manners and customs, which serve to localise and substantiate these 
parts of the narrative, appear sufficiently accurate, and are skil- 
fully thrown into it, without encumbering its light and easy 
course. The engravings—one of which has been mentioned—are 
among the most exquisite we have seen in the heap of illustrated 
books for this season, the designs being contributed by Mr. and Mrs, 
E, M. Ward, Mr. Noel Paton, Mr. Jules Cheret, Mr. Kenny Meadows, 
Mr, W. 8, Coleman, and Mr. Walter Allen; the initial letters by 
Mr. Macquoid and Mr. T. W. Reeve: the engraver is Mr. J. D. 
Cooper. e four designs by Mr, Coleman, each representing a 
child riding or floating upon the water, though dealing with nearl 
the same subject, deserve to be mentioned as particularly per = | 
The landscapes, by Mr. Coleman andSMr. Wimperis, are repetitions 
from a former work of Mr. and Mrs, Hall's. 

The Princess Iisée. A Fairy Tale. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
The unknown author of this charming allegory, which has now been 
translated from the German by a lady who does not give her name, 
appears to have meant to teach a lesson of pure morality and 
religion in the guise of a description of the varied course of a moun- 
tain stream, the Dse, which takes its rise in the Hartz range near 
the Brocken, and flows down, through forest and plain, to join some 
By the use of a poetical invention, 
which finds precedents in the imaginative literature of every age, 
the spirit of the stream is personified as a nymph, or young water- 
princess, who is guilty of the sin of pride at her outset in life, 
and refuses to quit the lofty region of her birth, till she is tempted 
to loiter in the wicked company of demons and witches around the 
Brocken; and there having got a good fright at the sight of their 
accursed cauldron, escapes with diticulty by creeping through a 
little hole in the ground, and makes her <a;, by the favour of 
Heaven, in spite of all the obstacles in her rocky channel, 
in spite of the storms and frost of winter, to the pleasant meadows 
and thriving villages of the land far-stretched beneath. The wisdom 
of humility, of prompt obedience to duty, and of willing activity in 
works of love and usefulness, could not be more agreeably and 
effectively set forth in a parable or fable. The style of the trans- 
lation, though simple and sweet, has a degree of elevation suitable 
to the pure ideality of the conception. The illustrations, designed 
by M. Eugene Froment, are worthy of the tale, which may be recom- 
mended to English readers, as it hes long been justly esteemed by 
the Germans. 

The Boy and the Constellations, By Julia Goddard. Illustrated 
by A. W. Cooper. (F. Warneand Co.) The notion of this little book 
is not quite satisfactory to our mind; but the authoress had laid down 
a plan of her own, which she has executed to the best of her 
skill. As an attempt, indeed, to make children acquainted with 
“ some of the mythic stories of the old Greeks,” it will scarcely bear 
comparison with the “ T 


Mr. Cox, or with Mr. Kingsley’s collection of a similar kind. We 


| are rather inclined to object to the needless and profitless association 


of those interesting fables of Hellenic imagination with the sublime 
aspects of the starry sky. It may be remarked here that poetry has 
not much to do with the fanciful distribution of the surface of the 
celestial globe into divisions marked by the conventional figures of 
the Bear, Orion, Virgo, Bottes, Cassiopeia’s Chair, the Lyre, “ the 
Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins,” and the rest of that formal 
arrangement, which dates from the Ptolemaic astronomy of 
Alexandria, and not from the ages of faith, when the mythology 
of Olympus was fresh and full of life. The ancient 
legends of Greece, as related by Hesiod and Homer, belong essen- 
tially to the earth, with its mountains, its seas and rivers, its daily 
and nightly experience of the alternate visits of sun and moon, and 
its clouds bringing rain or thunder, They have in their original 
conception no reference whatever to the arbitrary system of sidereal 
constellations, and cannot be made tu harmonise well with its forms, 
The authoress has not at all mended the matter by the way in which 
these tales are introduced, A little German boy, named Fridolin— 
the very name, being associated with Teutonic Romanticism, en- 
hances the incongruity of the whole combination—is carried up by 
the Moon (who comes to him in the shape of a kind and beautiful 
woman) to the remotest quarters of the visible heavens, and shown 
the wondrous inhabitants thereof, the Great Bear all alive, Hercules 
and the three-headed dog Cerberus, the winged horse Pegasus, the 
seven Pleiades, and other immortal denizens of celestial space. The 
ae by Mr. A. W. Cooper, are, perhaps, the best things in 

e book. 

The Adventures of a Griffin on a Voyage of Discovery. Written 
by Himself. (Bell and Daldy.) A “griffin” is a novice on board 
ehip, as in the army or the civil service of India ; and the author of 
this entertaining narrative, Mr. H. 8. Melville, was a griffin, he tells 
us, in the year 1842, when he sailed in H.M.S, Bluebottle on a sur- 
veying expedition around the coasts of Van Diemen’s Land, New 
South Wales, and North and West Australia, having been appointed 
official dranghteman or special artist to the expedition. is book, 
which is abundantly illustrated with clever sketches by his own 
pencil, engraved by Mr. H. N. Woods, contains so many interesting 
personal adventures, and such lively descriptions of the scenery, the 
savage tribes, and the wild animals of these less-frequented shores 
of New Holland, which have but very lately become the seat of 
colonisation, that we can heartily recommend it to the reader. The 
amusing incidents of a ron aes life, of which Captain 
Marryatt and Captain Basil Hall have given us the fullest account, 
are related with considerable humour by this artist, who shared the 
junior officers’ mess in H.M.S, Bluebottle during a service of three 

ears. There are some reminiscences of Sir John Franklin, who was 

overnor of Tasmania when that ship visited Hobart Town, and to 
whore house the author was invited, besides accompanying the 
Governor and his suite in a tour of inspection to the penal settle- 
ments of the island. We are particularly diverted by his picture of 
the cordon of p wwe chained to a row of lamp-posts Soe 
two or three hun yards across the narrow isthmus whic 
separated the convict station of Forrester’s Peninsula from the main- 
land at Norfolk Bay. A visit to the Island of Java, and the explora- 
tion of the Torres’ Straits Archipelago, afforded Mr. Melville ample 
opportunities of observation, which give plenty of variety to the 
contents of this pleasant little volume. 

Two Hundred Sketches, Humorous and Grotesque. By Gustave Doré. 





(F. Warne and Co.) The well-known French proverb declares that 
“it is but a etep from the sublime to the ridiculous,” Admiring, as 





ales of the Gods and Heroes,” by the Rev. | 














very fine in their way; but here are some of the most laughable 
caricatures of Parisian life and manners that any comic artist has 
produced, without excepting Gavarni or Cham; and we find it now 
quite a relief to descend from the Alpine altitudes of Doré’s loftier 
imaginations, his grand conccptions of “ Paradise Lost ”—a speci- 
men of which appeared in our last week’s Paper—to the familiar 
ground of social oddities, whimsicalities and absurdities, amidst 
which he revels in the freest indulgence of a sportive fancy. Nothing 
is better of its kind than the fun of these 200 sketches, their 
humorous audacity, their happy extravagance, and their reckless 
wodigality of invention, The style reminds us somewhat of ths 
ate ‘Tom Hood’s designs for his Comic Annual; but Tom Hood was 
greater with the pen than with the pencil, and could never approach 
the graphic power and the mastery of physiognomical expression 
which characterise these works of Doré’s, They might rather be 
compared, for those qualities of design, to the inimitable creations 
of George Cruikshank, allowing for the difference between etching 
or copper-plate in the one case, and engraving on wood iu the other, 
The subjects of this collection are of that kind which forms the 
staple of the pictorial joking in the Charivari, Punch, Kladderadatsch, 
Fischietto, and the other “journaux pour rire” published in the re- 
spective capitals of the European nations ; though it is to be ob- 
served that Gustave Doré, with all his universality, is a thorough 
Parisian, and looks at everything in ordinary existence from the 
point of view of the French metropolis. Here are scenes on the 
operatic and melodramatic stage, scenes at a concert of musical ama- 
teurs, in a ball-room, in a billiard-room ; the interior of an omnibus, a 
café, a swimming-bath ; rural sports and pastimes, distressing to the 
stray cockney ; pictures of very still life in alittle provincial town; the 
pranks and scrapes of schoolboys ; the custom of New-Year's-Day 
gifts; the annual exhibition of paintings; the various affectations 
and grimaces of “people who give themselves airs;" the horse- 
races, with their competitive quadrupeds, jockeys, and crowds of 
spectators; the promenade in the Champs Elysées, the Boulevard 
des Italiens, the Tuileries Gardens; the queer faces and eccentric 
behaviour of the English in Paris ; the anticipated consequences of 
the Great Exhibition of London in 1862; and a series of ludicrous 
icture-prophecies “respecting the future of the French people.” 

‘he ingenuity Ghataged in the management of so wide a range of 
subjects is wonderful ; but Gustave Doré is a worker of wonders, 

Griset’s Grotesques ; or, Jokes Drawn on Wood, with Rhymes by 
Tom Hood, (Routledge and Sons.) The clever artist, M. Ernest 
Griset, whose designs are here engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 
and accompanied with verses by Mr. T. Hood, has a genuine talent 
for the invention and delineation of ludicrous figures, whether of 
man or beast, his pigs and monkeys being almost equal to his 
beggars, street-boys, and foolish old gentlemen in the humorous 
effect of their appearance. We are not so well satisfied with the 
correctness of his representations of some of the less familiar tenants 
of the Zoological Society’s Gardens; and the portraits of the bear, 
the seal, and the owl will scarcely be recognised as likenesses of 
those respectable creatures. But there is no mistake about the fun 
and frolic of M. Griset’s farcical fancies , to which full justice is done 
by the breadth and strength of his execution in this instance. The 
best of Mr. Hood’s contributions, which is not saying much, for they 
are generally feeble, is the cantata or trio of “The Three Jolly 
Beggars ;” and the illustrations of this piece deserve especial notice. 
These medicants are, of course, the vilest impostors: a shipwrecked 
sailor who has never been to sea, a blind man who can see as well as 
you or I, and a crippled soldier who did not fight in the wars; a 
meet in the evening, after begging all day about the town, and, 
having cast off the tokens of misery and thrown the scraps of broken 
victuals to their dog, partake of a savoury pigeon pie, with a tankard 
of good old ale, finishing with a merry dance and song in chorus. 
M. Griset’s four designs of the successive stages of this laughable 
transformation are, in their way, extremely good. 

Scenes from the Life of St. Paul, and their Religious Lessons, 
the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) The 
illustrations to this volume, by Mr. Paolo Priolo, entitle it to be 
mentioned here; they are spirited and effective, and will recom- 
mend Dr. Howson’s narrative commentary on the Acts and Epistles 
to many readers, 

The Maiden of the Iceberg. 


By 


A Tale, in Verse. By Selina Gaye. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.) The authoress of this poem has caught 
the strain of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” and keeps it smoothly 
humming on through a fanciful story of the adventures of Nerina, 
the loveliest of sea-nymphs, beloved by Mervarid, the son of 
Sunshine, and carried off by Nevado, King of Icebergs, to his cold 
dwelling in the arctic regions, If this be an allegory of moral 
truth or physical science, we cannot discover its meaning; but the 
engravings are pretty. 

eaves from a Christmas Bough. By E. Bond. Ornamented by 
A. L. Bond. (G,. Routledge andSons.) A beautifully-illuminated 
little book of original verses, expressing the sentiments of piety and 
gratitude, of kindly affection and serene cheerfulness, which are 
proper to this festive season. The initial letters, printed in gold 
and colours, are very tastefully designed, and so are the borders 
around the engravings. The volume is printed by Messrs, Leighton 
Brothers. 

Voices of Joy and Thankegiving : A Collection of Sacred Poems 
for the Principal Festivals of the Christian Year. (Day and Son.) 
These specimens of High-Church lyrical poetry are chietly selected 
from the compositions of the Rev. Drs. J. M. Neale and E. Caswall, 
and the Rev. E. Boothby, with some taken from the “ Hymnal 
Noted,” “ The Chorale Book,” and “Oratory Hymns.” The compiler, 
“OC. E. B.,” has also designed the illustrations, which are finely 


engraved, 

The Holy Land, Eqypt, Constantinople, and Athens : A Series of 
Forty-eight Photographs taken by Francis Bedford. With Descrip- 
tive Text and In uction by W. M. Thompson. (Day and Son.) 
Mr. Bedford is the skilful photographer who accompanied the Prince 
of Wales in his visit to Palestine and the other countries of the 
Levant in 1862, A larger series of the views taken by him on that 
occasion having been exhibited and subsequently published with 
success, it has been thought advisable to reproduce a selection of 
them on a reduced scale, and at a moderate price. The descriptions 
are sufficient, and written in a popular style. 

Twenty-nine Illustrations by John Everett Millais, R.A.; Twenty- 
seven Illustrations by Frederick Walker; Twenty-five Illustrations 
by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A.; Designed for the Cornhill Magazine. 
With Extracts descriptive of each Picture. (Smith, Elder, and Oo.) 
These engravings having appeared in one of the most popular of 
the monthly magazines, and in connection with the writings of some 
of the most successful novelists and poets of the present day, it ia 
needless to speak of their merits, which are already known to a 
multitude of readers. 

The Prisoner of Chillon. A Poem. By Lord Byron. Illuminated 
by W. and G. Audsley, Architects. (Dey and Son.) One of the most 

tive printing in gold and 


gorgeous examples of the art of 
colours that we have yet seen. 

eames of Chinese Ornament. By Owen Jones, (Day and Son.) 
This publication, by the chromolithographic process, of the collection 
of specimens of Chinese ornament in the South Kensington Museum 
is calculated to be very useful to art-students. 

The following is a list of gift-books for children, all illustrated, 
most of which appear deserving of commendation, but which w 
have not leisure or to examine :—“ Routledge’s Everybody's 


MLA.; with 114 illus- 
aad © and the 


Illustrations (Seeley, J 
Tough Li by R. M. tyne 


“ Tom an Crocodiles,” by Anne Bowman }. 
Children's Prise,” edited by J-firekine Clarke, A.M (W. ackintosh). 


“ The Child’s Garland of Little Poems,” by Matthias Barr, with 
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illustrative borders by Giacomel:': 4 very pretty book (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin). “Bright Thou,thts for the Little Ones in 
Prore end Verse,” by Grandmamma; 1.'ustrated by John Proctor: 
very geod for children a size smaller than those for whom “The 
Child's Garland” is intended (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). “Dame 
Perkins and her Grey Mare; or, the Mount for Market,” by Lindon 
Meadows; with coloured illustrations by Phiz (Sampsc2 Low, Son, 
and Marston). “ Aunt Lovisa’s London Gift-book ;” with twenty-four 
pages of coloured illustrations (F. Warne and Co,). “ Row. *dge’s 
Scripture Gift-book ;” with ninety-six coloured illustrations prin. &d 
by Leighton (G. Rontledge and Sons), “The Child's Coloured Gift- 
book ;” with one hundred illustrations, mostly carieatures (Routledge). 
The Hans Andersen Library; and “Stories for the Household,” by 
Hans Andersen, translated by H. W. Dulcken, LL.D. ; illustrated by 
Dalziel (Routledge). “Off Land’s End Homeward Bound; or, 
Christmas Eve on Board the Oberon,” by Walter Reid (C. Griffin and 
Co.). “Infant Amusements; or, How to Make a Nursery Happy,” 
with Practical Hints to Parents and Nurses; by W. H. G. Kingston 
(Griffith and Farran), “Nursery Times; or, Stories about the 
Little Ones,” by An Old Nurse; with illustrations by J. Lawson 
(Griffith and Farran). “ Hollowdell Grange; or, Holiday Hours in 
a Country House,” by George Manville Fenn (Routledge). 
“Warhed Ashore; or, The Tower of Stormont Bay,” by 
W. H. G. Kingston (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), 
Cousin Kate's Library: “ Home Sunshine,” by Catherine D. Bell ; 
“The Grabams ; or, Home Life,” by the same (F, Warne and Co.). 
“ Helen in Switzerland,” by the Hon. Augusta Bethell (Griffith and 
Farrar). “Ernie Elton at School,” and “ Johnnie Jordan and his 
Dog,” by Mrs. Eiloart (Routledge). “ The Village Idol,” by Mrs. 
Henry Mackarness, author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam” 
(Routledge). “The Texan Ranger; or, Real Life in the Backwoods,” 
by Captain Flack (Darton and Co.), “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” by Lewis Carroll; with forty-two illustrations, by Tenniel ; 
fifth edition (Macmillan and Co.) “The Story of Jesus, in Verse,” 
by Edwin Hodder (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), “Cecile Raye,” 
an mays os (W. Tweedie). “The Cumberstone Contest,” a 
Story for the Young (Seeley). “Lucy's Campaign,” by Mary and 
Catherine Lee (Griffith and Farran). “ Childhood in India” (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder), “Tales for Girls,” “Home Heroines,” 
“Lessons from Women’s Lives,” “Great and Good Women” (W. P. 
Nimmo, Edinburgh), “The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity 
of Animals,” with sixty engravings by Harrison Weir (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co.). “The Child’s Natural History” in Words of 
Four Letters. Written and illustrated by A. L. Bond (Routledge). 
“ The Fire-Ships: A Story of the Last Naval War,” by W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated edition (Sampson Low). “Awake or Dream- 
ing;” a Dog’s Story, written and illustrated by the Brothers 
Wagtail (Day and Son). 
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PROBLEM No. 1191, 
By Mr. R. B. WORMALD, 
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THE GREAT DISASTER AT BARNSLEY. 


THE dreadful colliery explosion at Barnsley, on Wednesday week, 
by far the most destructive of human life that has ever taken place, 
‘was announced in our last publication. The number of persons 
killed at the Lundhill Colliery, in the same neighbourhood, in 
February, 1857, was 189; and the disaster at the Hartley Colliery, in 
the Tyne district, in January, 1862, proved fatal to 209, These were 
the greatest instances on record ; but the total loss of life on this 
occasion is about 350, including twenty or thirty who perished by 
a second and a third explosion, while engaged in searching for the 
dead bodies on Thursday week, the day after the first explosion in 
the workings. The scene of these terrible misfortunes is the Oaks 
Colliery, whee seventy-three persons were destroyed by a similar 
accident in March, 1846, This colliery is about a mile and a half 
from Barnsley, near Hoyle Mill, It is the property of Mr. R. 
Micklethwaite, who has leased it to Messrs. Firth, Barber, and Co, 
lis workings are probably of greater extent than those of any other 
colliery in the South Yorkshire district, and the number of 
hands empleyed in connection with it was little short of 450. 
The ramifications un und extended over a large area, 
and the most distant points of the colliery were three miles from 
each other. The principal part of the works were on what is known 
as the “dip,” down which ran a broad roadway, termed the “ engine 
lane,” to the extent of nearly a mile, and the workings were con- 
inued by levels beyond the end of the “engine plane.” Access and 
ventilation were provided by three shafts, about 285 yards deep, two 
being down. cast and within a few feet of each other, and the third 
being the up-cast, or cupola, some hundred yards away. The air 
passed along the down-cast shafts, circulated through the workings, 
and its exit at the up-cast was accelerated by a large furnace, which 
was kept continually burning in order to create a strong upward 
draught, The men worked not in relays, but all together for a 
hours a day; and the coal was drawn in the daytime only. It is 
lieved that 324 persons went into the pit at six o’clock on the morning 
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West Riding constabulary reached the place with a body of men 
from Wakefield. The examination of the surface-machinery showed 
that the explosion had made one of the down-cast shafts entirely 
unavailable ; and the chain or rope belonging to the second was so 
much injured that in the course of the ahemesn it had to be sup- 
— with a new one. As soon as possible a party of men, led by Mr. 
ymcnd and Mr, David Tewart, the underground steward, and ac- 
cecmpanied by Mr. R. Miller, of the Strafford Collieries, Yorkshire, 
cauticusly descended, and at the bottom of the shaft they found about 
eighiecn men and boys much affected by the after-damp, and many of 
them seriously burnt. These were at once sent to the surface, where 
they were attended by a staff of medical men, and placed in carts or on 
strety ers and taken home. A search was made for others, who, it was 
suppcecd, Wight be still living below; and, as it was also important | 
to learn whetser the coal had caught fire, Mr. Dymond and a party / 
of viewers and ¢o.liery managers from adjoining works proceeded to 
make an examination of the pit. They penetrated a considerable 
way, tothe bottom of the up-cast shaft, but it could not be dis- 
covered that the pit had anywhere fired, The air was loaded with 
ncxious gas to such an extent that some of the party were nearly 
overpowered by it. It was found that an immense amount of 
damage had been caused to the sides and roofs of the workings, that 
the air-ways were literally blown to pieces, and that not a living | 
man was to be found in the pit. of dead they counted many ; 
within a epece of fifty yards there were not fewer than thirty-eight, 
and at every few paces the number was increased ; it was also found 
that the stables were destroyed, and eighteen or twenty horses killed 
there. &cmeof the party returned to the surface and called for more | 
velunteers to repair the air-ways and get out the dead. Plenty of 
willing hands joined heartily in the dangerous task, and in the course | 
of the night more than a hundred men were thus employed. The 
sight they witnessed below was more dreadful even than that of a 
battle-field. Horses, ccal-tubs, and the corpses of men and lads, | 
were heaped together in one confused mass; and some of the bodies 
were £0 mvch disfigured—more by dirt than mutilation—that their 
fhiends could hardly recognise them. Some had to be identified by | 
a button, or a shoe, or some part of their tattered garments. In one | 
place twenty dead men were found with their arms close linked | 
together, as if for mutual support against the rushing blast. Many 
of the bedies were kneeling, with clasped hands, as in prayer. By 
midnight nearly fifty bodies had been brought to the surface, and 
the increasing throng of people at the pit bank took a painfully 
excited interest in the duty of identifying the bodies. At times the 
bodies were brought up so rapidly that the space reserved for them 
at the pit mouth was quite crowded ; and, as relatives and friends 
claimed the cead, they were carted away, covered with blankets, and 
in many cares followed by weeping women and children. By an 
early hour next morning the work of constructing air-ways was rapidly 
progressing, since all through the night relays of men were sent 
down to the assistance of the men below. Nearly 800 yards of 
temporary airways had been constructed, and searchers had pene- | 
trated into the more distant parts of the mine, One of the levels 
was discovered to be on fire; but the flames had made trifling pro- 
gress, and aftera little exertion they were extinguished. Soon after 
eight o'clock, when about thirty-seven men were in the pit, some of 
those who were in the lower part of the works observed that the air | 
was being rapidly drawn from them. One or two more experienced 
miners guessed the cause and advised a retreat for fear of another 
explosion, and the party ran beck as fast as possible to the down- | 
cast ehaft. They gathered others on the way, and altogether six- | 
teen came out of the pit, William Sugden, one of the under deputy 
viewers, being among the number. When they reached the surface 
they reported the danger to another relay of men who were about to 
descend, but the latter persisted in going, and Sugden was induced 
to accompany them. The party thus made up consisted of the follow- 
ing —Mr. Parkin Jeffcock, mining engineer ; Mr. Smith, the under- | 
ground manager of the Lundhill Colliery; Mr. David Tewert, the | 
underground steward of the Oaks Colliery; William Sugden and 
Christopher Siddons, deputy-viewers ; and Thos, Nadin and Wm. 
Stephenson, firemen. It 1s believed that twenty-one other searchers | 
were in the pit. Assoon as the party just named had arrived at the | 
bottom—it being then about nine o’clock—another explosion occurred, 
almost as terrific es that on Wednesday. The shock was felt at many 
of the neighbouring cottages, and it was a painful sight to see the | 
women rush, screaming, into the road and up the hill to the pit bank | 
to ascertain whether any of the searchers had been killed. At the | 
bank itself the scene was most distressing. Many of the workpeople 
had a narrow escape from the falling rubbish that was shot out of the 
shaft, and the occurrence greatly damped the energies of all who 
were employed, With terrible forebodings as to the fate of those 
who had just gone below, everyone about the pit mouth was still 
while a coliier shouted down the pit to learn whether any of the 
party could be heard in reply. There was perfect silence; no 
response came from that dark well of death. It was determined to 
send down the cage; but this came up again empty, and all doubt 
as to the fate of the eight-and-twenty searchers was painfully set at 
rest. Mr. Jcfleock was of the firm of Jeffeock and Woodhouse, 
mining-en gineers, of Derby; and he, and Mr, Tewart, and Mr, 
Smith were three of the best-known mining _ee in the district. 
‘The third explosion oceurred a few minutes before ten o'clock. It ; 
was not so severe asthe two preceding, but it was sufficient to throw 
the cage into the head-gear over the down-cast shaft and to leave 
it fixed there. One of the men, who had left his coat at the bottom 
of the shaft a few hours before, who was standing at the pit 
mouth when this third explosion happened, and he was astonished to | 
see the sleeves of his neglected garment blown violently into the air, 
and to find, when the smoke had cleared away, that part of the 
tattered coat had lodged by the side of the cage in the head- 
gear. The fears of the viewers now centred in the loss and | 
danger arising from the firing of the coal. The explosion 
was, fortunately, not followed by flames or much smoke, as 
in the accident at Lundhill, in 1857; and it was hoped that, if 
the coal bad canght fire, the violence of the explosion had so 
thrown down what remained of the air-passages that the flames would 
not make much progress. Fearing the repetition of other explo- 
sione, the pit-bank was cleared at ten o'clock, and the attempts to | 
get into the pit were not renewed. It was obvious, during the 
latter part of the day, that the pit had caught fire; for the current 
of air had been turned, and was driving a cloud of smoke out of one of | 
the down-cast shafts. The strongest symptoms of this state of | 
things were seen at twenty minutes before eight in the evening, | 
when a dense white smoke issued from No, 2 pit, succeeded by an 
exceedingly strong current of wind, and then smoke, accompanied | 
by volumes of flame. At this time the furnace-shaft became down- 
cast, ‘he pumping-engine was now stopped, and the fires and lights 
extinguished near the = of the pit. At about one a.m. on Friday 
morning the sparks nearly disappeared, and the current of air con- 
tinued. About a quarter to five on thesame morning Mr. Mammait, 
C.E., and several others who were at the pit mouth heard the signal- 
bell ring. There was a man still living below. A flask of brandy 
was lowered by means of a light rope; and some men were imme- 
diately got together, to form a party for descending. For that pur- 
2ey removed a rope from an opposite shaft, and rigged it up to 
own the pit, using the sawmill engines. . Mammatt and Mr. 
Embleton, jun., then descended, and near the bottom of the pit they 
found a man named Samuel Brown alive. They brought him up. and 
when he reached the surface all eyes were directed to the poor fellow 
whose life bad thus been almost miraculously preserved. He was 








pany to a fire, and restoratives were given. the first, how- 

ever, he was perfectly consci and spoke with distinctness. He 

states that when the first ex took place during the search on 
b 


which he bad volunteered, he was caught by the afterblast, and be- 
he revived, and wan- 


ccal viewers, attended by Mr. Morton, the Government Inspector, 
was held, and, after hearing the experience of those who had de- 
scended and explored the mine, the meeting was unanimously of 
opinion as to the probable existence of standing fires in the pit, 
and that any descent or attempt to examine it at present would 
be attended with certain risk of life. 

A meeting of engineers was held on Friday, at which Mr. Morton 
was present, and the following gentlemen :—Mesars. J. T. Woodhouse, 
J. E. Mammaitt, T, E. Forster, George Elliott, E. Potter, W.Armstrong, 
G. W. Southern, J. Smith; George Gilroy, of Wigan; J. Brown, 
T. W. Embleton, W. A. Potter, V. P, Maddison, Philip Cooper, 
Holmes; W. D. Gainsford, Sheffield; L. Pease, James Beaumont, 
Embleton, jun., and the resident underground managers of most of 
the principal collieries in the district. They received a report from 
the viewers stating the circumstances which had attended the suc- 
cessive explosions of Wednesday and Thursday, as well as the 


| efforts which had been made to rescue the men below. After the 


meeting of engineers, Mr. Morton attended the inquest, which 
was formally opened on Friday, by Mr. T. Taylor, coroner, at the 
White Boar, Hoyle Mill. Mr. Morton told the coroner and jury that 
the most eminent mg | engineers in the kingdom had come to 
the unanimous opinion that the workings were probably on fire, 
and it was not at all likely that anyone in the mine was alive. He 
was of = that a three days’ interva! should take place before 
any further descent was attempted. As he recommended that the 
inquest should be adjourned, it was adjourned accordingly to 
Thursday last. 

There was another explosion at half-past four o’clock on Saturda, 
morning. It was accompanied by a hissing noise, with a dull, 
rolling sound berieath, and a copious discharge of sulphurous gas. 
One or two slighter explosions were heard the same night. It was 
therefore resolved on Saturday at once to stop up the cupola shaft. 
Close by was a large mound of clay and sand. A temporary tram- 
way was quickly comstructed, and a large body of workmen were 
employed to convey the sand in waggons to the “lad hole,” or iron 
doorway in ihe side of the cupola, and tilt it down to the bottom. 
The object of this operation was to <—- up the draught-hole, and 
thus reduce the current of air by which the fire in the mine was 
being fanned, hour after hour, into additional fury. Several small 
discharges took place in the course of Saturday and 
Sunday. The consulting engineers intimated their opinion that 
it would be necessary to flood the mine by letting in the 
water of the Deane and Dove Canal, which runs close by one of the 
shafts of the colliery. But this has not been done. At the meeting 
of engineers on Monday a resolution was passed approving of the 
steps taken with the furnace, or cupola, shaft, and directing that one 
of the down-cast shafts be forthwith stopped up in a similar manner 
at the bottom, so as to prevent the admission of air into the work- 
ings. One shaft is to be left open, and the pumps are to be started, 
so as to draw out all the water. The meeting was adjourned for a 
week, and a sub-committee appointed to see that the decision come 
to is carried out. It is feared that the ironmasters of Leeds and 
Sheffield will be put to much inconvenience by the withdrawal of 
so large a supply of Barnsley coal as was obtained from the Oaks 
Colliery. 

The funerals of the men whose bodies were recovered, eighty or 
more in number, took place on pong and Monday—some in the 
Barnsley cemetery, others in the c ey = of the village of 
Ardsley, near the colliery, and a few at Monk Bretton, The Bishop 
of Ripon read the burial service in the cemetery on Sunday, and 
preached a funeral sermon at St. Mary’s Chure He was most 
assiduous, with other clergymen and ministers of religion, in visitin 
and consoling the bereaved families, Of the eighteen men an 
boys brought up alive after the first explosion, six died in a few 
hours, and several others have since died. The Miners’ Union 
reports that there are 160 widows and 330 orphans of members whe 
have been killed, and the usual allowances at death will cause a 
drain of £3000 upon the society’s funds. The Union has resolved, 
for some time to come, to allow each widow 5s. a week and 1s, 
weekly for each child. 

The Queen had no sooner heard of the disaster than she sent the 
following message to the chairman of the Barnsley bench of 
magistrates :— 

Windsor Castle, Thursday Afternoon. 

The Queen desires to make inquiry as to the probable exteat of the explosion, 
and whether the loss of life is as serious as reported. 

This message arrived by telegram about half-past seven o’clock on 
Thursday night, and was at once replied to, On Friday her Majesty 
sent a second message, as follows :-— 

Windsor Castle. 

The Queen learns with deep regret the extent of this frightful calamity, 
and desires that, if a subscription be entered into, her name shall be put down 
for £200 for the relief of the families of the unfortunate sufferers. 


The Lord Mayor of London, in his wing he Mansion House, 
on Thursday week, called attention to the di rat Barnsley, and 
invited subscriptions for the relief of the widows and orphans. A 
committee has been formed to raise a fund, which will also be shared 
by the sufferers from the —T explosion which happened on 
Thureday week, at Talk-o’-the-Hill, near Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
in Staffordshire. Several thousand pounds have already been sub- 
scribed. The London committee, as new formed, consists of the 
Lord Mayor, as chairman; Mr. R. C, L. Bevan (Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co., bankers. Lombard-street), Mr. George Moore, Mr. J.P. Gassiott, 
Mr. Alderman Finnis, Mr. C. T. Gabriel, Colonel Stuart Wortley, 
Mr.W. James Maxwell (banker), Mr. Alderman Besley, Mr. Alderman 
Dakin, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Waterlow, and Mr. Sheriff Lycett, 
Local committees have been formed, and subscriptions opened, at the 
principal towns in the north of England. At the meeting at Barnsley, 
on Monday, £2000 was subscribed—Lord Fitzwilliam giving £500, 
and the Lundhill Colliery Company the same amount. 

The Illustration we have engraved this week represents the scene 
at the pit’s mouth at the time of the second explosion. We shall 
publish several other Illustrations in our next—one showing the 
manner in which the —. was thrown up into the head- 
above the down-cast shaft by the force of the third explosion; 
another showing the work of stopping up the furnace- t, these 
Illustrations being from the sketches en by our own Artist on 
the spot. 








THE GREAT FIRE AT HONG-KONG, 


Tar news brought by the China mail includes the account of a 
great fire at Hong-Kong, which was referred to last week. The 
conflagration broke out about seven o'clock in the evening of Oct. 30, 
and furiously among the warehouses, or “ go-downs,” as 
are called, in front of the ur. Within a few hours, nearly 
buildings were destroyed, with a great —_— of their valuable 
contents. The amount of damage 

resent be correctly estimated. We are indebted to a Hong- 

ong correspondent, Mr. J. B. Coughtrie, for the sketch from 
which our Engraving is made, It represents the appearance of the 
fire at eight o'clock, when burning in one mighty blaze across a 
space of 800 yards in width, consuming at once several of the largest 
buildings in the Queen’s-read West. In the — is a motley 
multitude of Chinamen and EB who are busy pulling down 
the verandah of the British Hotel, wi numbers of coolies bearing 
off what they can upon bamboos slung over their shoulders ; whilst 
others, acting as or watcbmen, brandish their swords and 
staves to keep the intrusion of unauthorised persons, or carry 
large paper lanterns to assist the operations of the working party. 
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THE SECUND EXPLOSION AT THE OAKS CULLIERY, BARNSLEY.—SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 





GREAT FIRE AT HONG-KONG.—SEE PRECEDING PAGE, 
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NEW MUSIC, 
B OOSEY and CO.’S § PUBLICATIONS, 
Holles-street. London. 





W SONGS :— 
ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR 38, 


SECOND LOVE. 
RIDING THROUGH 1 THE BROOM. 3% 
SILVER CHIMES, 


Ss. 4 
WALTER'S WOOING. 4s. 


Sones ‘and BALLADS by CLARIBEL, 





Also, New Editions of the foll popular = 
Come Back to Erin. " bake Hoek the Heart 
Marion’s So: susan’s 
The Life-boat ( ). | You and I (lor Tenor). 
acces S the rs = Lae : Days. 
The Bal's Whisper. The Old Pink Thorn, 
Janet's Bridal. 1 a, 
Little bind on the Green Trea, Blind Alice. 
The Blue Ribbon, <4 pat — 
roken 

Sieertwe uooret, The Old House on the Hill. 
My Sian and L cannot sing the Old Songs. 

Boosey and Co., Holles-rtreet. 








NOTICE. 
Guszies.’s = BOOK OF | OF SACRED goes 


d el a ty tansaomnly boa 
I wy nd very elegant volumes, Kou lt 
Wed Beckecliors 





W ove. ALL THE WORLD Is YOUNG. 

By ELIZABETH PHILP, Author ee Poacher’s 
Widow.” “Tne words by the Rev. Charles Kin zee! pesaily 4 
song which, us trad Nowe. and ae © x speedily 
— Y and COn Hollee-strest, 





COMPANION TO “THE BROOK.” 


Cun AND COOL (A Brook). By 


antsem, * aoe wat wes ae Come Charles Kingsley. Price 








ONGS by VIRGINIA ABB RIEL. 
Whe te Je. Je moon . i ot 
When the yale ale ‘ower . da. Od 
Nightfall at Sea + Sa, Od 
Dream, dream + %, Od, 
Weep no more . +. +. ** + 2s, 6d, 
Oh! may'et thou “dream of me. Duet .. + 2. 6d, 
The Skipper and his Boy . +e + 4, Od, 
The light inthe window .. - @ 04, 

1 will not ask to press that c Sa. Od, 


BOOSEY and oo. Molle street. 


SULLIVAN, 
. 4a, Od, 


ONGS by ARTHUR 


Thou to me ee «+ % Od, 
Bhe is not fair to outward vie ++ Se, Od, 
Boosey and Co., "Holies- street. 





ANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS. 
yy a — ~ 


ked with oe pular pro- 
night. “Worthy to ran w po 
Seaton ot Heese, 8 ad cortsin bo be held in high oh faveee. Daily 
ri Bh Performed 
TAR BONNAY Ware Re Fy —— 
QUADRILLE on ty, - - French Airs. 


tion. 
“A right tuneful 


A Fog Gxt, 6.8. B. 


Ee te. 
By FRANK MUSGRAVE. Price 4s., Soloand Duet. “The song 
aT , and we may safely predict the same success 





am, 
ssohn, &c, 


NEW _MUSIC. 


T. STONE'S POPULAR ORGAN- BOOK, 

6a gilt, contains teen Com) 

‘ini, Ha eh oy aug Handel, - 
‘or . T. 





{Bee FOR THE ORGAN, 
ULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN-BOO1 BOOK, contain 59 of his best 
Compositions, Edited and Selected by Dr. ALL. . Price és., 
HESSE'S ORGAN- BOOK, Vol, L, containing 29 Original Com- 
Positions Edited and Selected by Dr. STEGGALI, Price 6s, 

SSE’S ORGAN-BOOK, Vol, IL., contain 35 Original Com- 
Yruitions, Edited and Selected by’ Dr. Price 64, 


The two Vola in one, Oat) Yasete, puto 1, These comprise all 
ba choicest works ot “aaph Home 
WELY'S rs OFFERTOI ia, —— queen, Op. 33 The six 
in one Volume, =o TF nang 
Boossy 50., Holl came, London, 


ODERN ANTHEMS BY EMINENT 
COMPOSERS. Published thie day, price 3d, each (the set 





Smart, 

O be joyful in God, all yelands .. ++ Henry Smart, 

ize preserveth the souls of His saints +» J. L. Hatton, 

Like as a father pitieth his own children «» J. 1. Hatton, 
Thy mercy, O Lord, reacheth unto the heavens J. Barnby, 
Let thy merciful kindness, O Lad J. Barnby. 


“The Anthems before us are deserving of the highest praise, 
whether we regard them simply as pieces of scientific music or as 
devotional compositions calcu'ated to draw our minds from the 
things of this earth to the contemplation of things above. The 
diffusion of such music cannot but be highly beneficial to the 
general spread of good taste, and, if encouraged, to ee the 
execrable rubbish too prevalent in our places of Divine worship.” 
Choir, Oct. & 

Boosky and Co., Holles-strect, London. 





HE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, Pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate 
Chants written by the most eminent modern Com also, a 
choice selection of Sanctuses, Kyrie Eleisons, Doxoiogies, ‘&e., the 

& most complete collection of Church Music, 
. BIRCH. The by of contributors includes the 
names of Dr. elves Sir F. A. G. Ousley, Dr. Crotch, Farrant, 
Kent, Hayes, N fares, Purcell, Tallis, Attwood, Boyce, Jackson, 
Arnold, &c, Price Is Is.; post-free, is, id 
BOOSEY and Co., Holles-street, 


NEW MUSIC. 


the best yn the 


Mheasr {HALF PRICE.—All Music, and 
pe OrWwOOD and OLEW, th, a 





Termom OURS 8 GAL HA! 


HA! By £, 
Comic Fantasia on the popular airs of the day 


sap and and Caw i, Kew Bond-street. 





HE NEWEST and most a 
MINSTREL SONGS 
fames's Hall. 


AIT THE DAY, 


=f 


LEM OF PURITY, 
DROO) WER. 
SOFTLY O'ER THE RIPPLING WATERS, 
Post-free —e enc’ 
HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Bond-street. 


AVOURITE 
Sung nightly at St 





OMIC SONGS 
VE 


free for 


FOR 
the 


HoPpwoop and CREW, 42, ‘New Go Beet -ctoest, 


MERRY 
lebrated Comic 





Gulleton, 25, Gran 

OLD GOLD SIGNET RINGS, tx, 
’ , » * we. 0 at 

miners” AE Wah tl Sh i ects a 


pure gol: by fitei ” 
mention the price ring ired—T. CUL ‘wae 
Cranbourn-street e (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 


ISITING-CARDS,—A Peg 4, ay 

setae, etd to each coc for Lady iy and Gentle- 

complete; Ife. 64, Any of the above , free cine aide al 
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PIANO. 

B RICHARDS’ Dy, PADDLE YOUR OW 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’ O 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’ JO) RNY 00 

ECHOES OF THE NIG 

FRANZ ABT’S GOLDEN CHIM 
FRANZ AB 














EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the 
LDI WERE A BIRD. 
MES MAROHIN: 
HT. pone Fantasia, 4a, 


ABT’S x DAMOUR G aa 
ce, 24 stamps eac! 
Horwoop = ol CREW, 42, Hew Bond-street. 


WN CANOE 
G@ HOME 





OOTE’S CLARA VALSE, 


favourite at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Conente, 
prettiest waltz that has ever been written. Free for 24 stamps. 
HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Bond-street. 


the great 
is considered the 


Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 


AVE YOU SEEN-CULLETON’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES for MARKING LINEN? By 
means of this seventies every kind of linen, silk, and stockings can 
be marked with mo 





—_ directiong, sent, port post-free for cash or a 
Cull * Seal wagers, Cranbourn-street (corner 
Martin’s-lane), W. . 


J et (the most Elegant). No 


chi for ¢ wing steel die, with monogram, 

r an order be given for half a rea: paper and 

envelopes, 8 10s. 64, er ing included. Five quires of paperand 
without charge for die, 


125 Envelopes, stam 
4a, 6d., or stampa, Snaeinann ra ls, Specimens by Pes 
5, Cranbourn-street, W. 


T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 2 
ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO. 
have ro the , eneur 90 announce that they have Sut pensiened 


from the 
FANCY SILES of the okent al and will se. 5 - Fe 
sale This Day and dur ing the Meath” 

Ali these — ve been 














A GARLAND OF SONGS, or ENGLISH 
LIEDERKRANZ Edited by the Rev. C. 8. BERE. A col- 


lection of F bs and easy Four-part Songs, adapted to 





popular melodies, suitable for Village or ~ use, Price ls, 
M\HE CHORALIST, in Ninety-six 


Numbers, One See cach. t Parte, One Shilling each ; 
or Two Volumes, cloth, his, the most extensive and 


Com: tions by J. L. Hatton, Henry Smart, J. Barnby, Elizabeth 
—y and the Cm gt! German authors from the 
popular Operas, Nat ~ an - co List of Contenta gratis from 





1d CO., Holles-st: 
B OSEY and CO/8 CHURCH 
SERVICES. A New Edition, beautifully printed demy (to, 
1. JACKSON, in F, 
2 JACKSON, in E flat. 
& BOYCE and ARNOLD, 


4 KING, in 
5. EBDON, in ©, 
pocesy and 00., Holles-street, 


DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC IN 
OOSEYS' MUSICAL CABINET, Price 


. LEYBACHS. Six sa Popul Pestana sass 








to the walts."— He MENDELSSOHN’S a ay - tae 
The ADIEU WALTZ Price oe “A opie oo t bo 8 full * a {sy un Solitaire 
f charming melodies," mea, tremely 1 
Laaies ’ ‘Teaney. A melodions tnd agreeable. set." English 80. HELLER’S Twelve Short 
woman's Magas “ A tuneful walta.”"—Times, 72. ~ Pieces. 
Boosry _ 3. MENDELSSO: Songs W Words, Books 5 and 6 
34 MENDELSSOHN’S Songs Without Words. Books 3 and 4 
UHE'S CLARIBEL. Anew and brilliant |e eee ae ae Tenet Pestana, 
« 9% BRINLEY RI borne’s Twelve 
Fantasia on the best Songs of Claribel. Price 4 ll. TWELVE Drawing-room 
eapital composition in “Talayes tt sense of the word. The Sain 10. TEN Nocturnes and 
variety and musical skill die; See i are beyond @ ASCHER’S Nine Original Pieces. 
praise," —Ladies’ Treasury. — ¥ and Co., H Boosey and Co., Holles-street. 
COMPANION PIECE TO “OBERON.” OOSEYS’ NEW STRING BAND 


ENE FAVARGER'S DER 
FREISCHUT2, a new and Re Ae vy: uate, — 
fon to the same Com ‘A charming 

companion, that will Setiovened So, with delight,"—Ladies’ Trea- 


sury. Price, 
Boosry and Co.. Holles-street. Lae 3 
[pB4ise- ROOM PIAN OFORTE 
SCHLORSSER'S OPRAVIATA. da. 
SCHLO) one a of 
SCH LOBSSER ARTHA. 
ee Tt 8 REL. ISA - i 
FORBES DEUX AMIS. 
“A brilliant duet, fall of sh: 
BOSE a. ; 
SHILLING ORATORIOS, 
MA CANTATAS, Se. 





oahreret oe 








STABAT MA 
Boosky and Co., London, and th "Musicselters 


M% OZART'S SONATAS, 10s. 64. —BOOSEY 








and 00.'8 from engraved plates, and 
by W. Dorrell. In One Vol, paper cover, 10s. 64. Or, with 
Memoir and Portrait of Mozart, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 


mie belt ee int ant Go. t Hollee-street. 


& Claribel pel Lancere—Coote 
3 Adieu Valee—Snelling 9 Claribel Galop—-Audibert 
4 Marie Wilton Valse — Van | 10 Marie Valse—Col. Baillie 
Maanen ay Bonnay Valee—A. Mellon 
& Eleanor Valse—Metra 2 Express Q le— Coote 
& Clarissa Valse—Strauss 
Boosry and Co., Holles-street, London. 


] OOSEYs’ NEW BRASS BAND 
MAGAZINE. Price is, each Namber, for Eight or Ten Per- 
formers ; or Is, 6d. each for Fourteen or Seventeen Performers, 
€ 
Noa 1 to 4 Each containing two Quick or Slow Marches on 


lar melodies. 
0. 7. Coote’s Claribel Valse No, 10, Come Back to Erin Valee 
» & M Christmas Qua-| ,, 11. Jack o’Lantern Galop 
» tic Selection 
» & a ~ ts Bow Bells 


London: BOOSEY and O0., Holles-street 
OOSEY and CO,’8 MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
‘brary 


two guineas per annum 
ustc at the time in town, or 
twenty pieces in the coun besides receiving gratuitously a 
— worth of Music, All the newest Music is added to the 
vibrary, which includes also a complete collection of the best 
ata. works, FP post. Boosey and Co,, 
Holles- lee atireet, London. 





H SYDNEY’S New Comic Song, A FINE 
e GOOSE POR A SHILLING, ) Sang Wy nim with immense 
 ~ = Llustrated, 





EETHOVEN'S SONATAS, I4s.—-BOOSEY 





and 00'S Baition. Rdited by W. Dorrell, In 
a EE ig gee 

2 soossY and Co., Holles-ctreet. 
SMART'S PIANOFORTE 


EMENTS. Bach plete, uM 
MOZART’S REQUIE —_ 


MO 

ROSSINT’S STABAT MATER. 
HAYDN’'S ig = MASS. 
Boosry . Holles-street. 








ENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, a 

tation 2's Twelve gh = as first lessons 
thus for the woe thea > 
Hs ENRY sof recty ttiy ORGAN. BOOK, s 











9 ames, 
: BL WILLIAMS, 11, 

EW DANCE MUSIC, —QUADRILLES :— 
“ Robin Red) Three tame — et rm A. i. 
of the Wood. by Allan; * Olden 2, "Wy Allan, POLKAS — 
. je Serpent,” Marriott |" Free Rasy,” by : 
** Les Oiseaux @ "by Mallen, Each free for 19 stampa 

London: B. WILLIAMS, 11, 5 
TITANIA VALSE, B D, GODFREY, 
, ae “The Guards’,” Subject from 


Post-fres for 24 
wii” ‘SHEPHERD, M0, ¥ Warwick- lane, Pat =< 


= | Foxe MEMORY! Words by Carpenter ; 
Muate bey my GLOVER ( charming Song by this 
Eren Soe 1) ctunee, 
~~. ‘SauPHEnn, , 20, Warwick- -lane, Paternoster-row, 


= | pe DAY OF REST. Sacred Song. By 
& GLOVER. a and Devotional.” —~ J») ~ pp 
—— ‘SHEPHERD, w, arwick-lane, Paternoster-row 


FOR CHRISTMAS OR A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
N ELODIA DIVINA, a Sacred Companion 


, Sue the Voins on 1 —. — New Radition, 
Containing upwards Psalm ymn Chants, An- 
, do. ph bound, gilt edges, do., 18a. temmarty' ta) 
forwarded free. By ar the tee collontion of Served Mani to for the 
CUhriatian’s home. Published for the Proprietor by J. SHEPHERD, 
20, Warwick-lane, B.C. 








TANa@t0N WILLIAMS’ New Cavatina, 
wnt oF THE WILDERNESS Just published, Price 3s. 
we a 


LLIAMS and Co., 221, 


ANGTON WILLIAMS’ POPULARS' SONGS, 
T’ve always a welcome for thee, 15th Edition. 
Sanshine, 10th a me 








nobility’s balls, Half pr 


A MERRY SET FOR CHRISTMAS. 
OOTE’S OWL QUADRILLES, 


All the rage this season, Half price, 2a, 
HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Bond- "street, 


OOTE’ S JULIET VALSES, so universally 


admired at Alfred Mellon's Concerta, are played at all the 
Hopwoop ri Gaew, 42, New Bond-street. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT,—CO 
beautifully bound, } 


ALBUM OF pas 3 MUSIC, Elegantly Illustrated and 
Rorwoos ou Canw, 42, New Bond-street. 


OTE’S NEW 





COOTE’S THE eB uy 
DLE Y 


EW DANCE MUSIC BY COOTE, 
UADRILLE. 4a. 

UR OWN CAN 
r VALSE. An, 
COOTE’S VIVANDIERE GALOP, 
QUOTE’S NATIONAL LANCERS, 4s. 

HOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Bond-street, 


OE POLKA, %, 





T HE LOVER’S 
By EMRA HOLME. 
OPWOOD and CREW, Lond: 











Fair Gertrude 
illustrated, in imitation of water colours. 
A just publi! 
FOUR NEW SACRED 80 1 Fie 7 
sas ANNUNCIATION,—" No monarch’s 
“THR NATIVITY. —\ Jeytel news the angels 
“ Lead me Cross, dear J. 
one Py SEPULC HRE. — 
the sacred a 


USICAL PRESENTS for 





homason ; Music by L 24 stam 


NEW SERENADE, sung by the Christy Minstrols, 


16 stamps, 


JEFFERYS and CO. are the Publishers 


s of the following popular Music :— Py 
. 
The Blind Girl to ter Sp ee +» & Glover 30 
Gipsy Girl or - 2 6 
Merry is the we oe e 30 
Faith, Hope, and Charit ity... + pot each? 6 
Tell us, oh, tell us (Fricndahip). Duet e 30 
Gently ap ~ he neo Duet . ” 30 
Dolores 30 
ee * 26 
The feu, Hush ! and Dream » cach3 0 
Gallop, my little stood ee 90 26 
Nap ‘mi ug of ‘Thee * + Lee 3 0 
Kitty Tyrrell (Irish valind® ee «+ CW. Glover 2? 6 
Kate 0’ Brien ( - ee 26 
Kate O’Shane . G, Linle x. 26 
Home to our Mountsina Duet.’ ¢ ‘n bee ig dee 2 6 
Prince Albert's Band Mare over 26 
Havelock's Indian —<— e 26 
Angel Walts oo - or 106 
Dresden Beauty Waltzes :: ee ++ Vandervell 4 0 
‘ 


And all Felix Gantier’s % eentic “and r ianoforte Arrangements, 


MARIAN” and STEPHEN 


They" Him to His ro rocky tomb.” 
splendidly illustrated in colours, with views of the interior of 
inated 


nae hen th ht tadeth ‘A. Piumpton 3 

w 0 da: it - . Piom 0 

Wreck'd and sa song) « + W. Knowles 3 0 
Lena waltees .. es ee +» William Vi 40 
Shady 0 


gratis, An music half Price 
C. JEFFERYS and Co., a, Boho~ square, W 


c Jareanrs and Oo., 21, ato etre 


ee BY SIMS REEVES. —Just published, 
price ¢o., WHERE THE DAISIES GROW, 
SCHMIDT, 


BORGER THOMASON, High-street, eenstew, w. 


WATCH, 


on. 


child, that maiden 
——," 


CHILDREN, 


‘ords by G. T. 





& I as Music Publisher, 
the Pantheon 


EW MUSIC.—HALCYON WALTZES, 
(Cornet ad lib). Par A. KOKSU. 
, 79, Oxford 


street (opposite 








ARADISE, 
on an or Orato herlo Sor _— famil ily 
SMEPHEKRD, 2 wore ~lane, RB. 
OOSEY and CO, = LARGE B STOCK 
hia my =~ He on ames termina, 








ft imavvenranon, ih ese pt ot, amtta cot ae 

taaared « tt Oe ghia te eee irenin & 
price Bead 69 Sn ened gute of UL 

NGLISH HARMONIUMS, of the best and 

-— Saaoe, Sen Se =) suitable 

oe DUNE onl OU, Helen we 





RATTEN'S SEVEN.GUINEA 








and Co., 221, Tottenham-court-road_ 








at lp 
L MATTOR'S cod Orta Contna 
Freindes ; Movement in B os 
Spied shee 
Set ee 
mand af rig tome Mill ator 


A HARPE ENCHANTRE. LANGTON 
new Piece. published, 
Ae \ and as the same Composer's ‘ Fairy Toot: 
Ww. aud Oo., 221, Tottenham-court-road, 


This 1 the ry 4 years’ 
old yoy Pratten's Flutes (Cylinder or 
Piccolos are made in variety, and 
an be had upon jeation to the 
and 00., %, ‘ 
BES ENGLISH CONCERTINAS still 


is by yet their well-known — ee hae 
mute BOOSEY and O,, & Holker 





Bre ut vt nee the dea 


ONES’S £1 Ls, 6d. CONCERTINAS, 
Catalogues of ctharqualtaiee 











IANOS for HIRE for ANY PERIOD, or 
Ene lenin, at ery er pte a 
> Maker, 72 and 78 thin, RO 


made for the present scason, and are of 


full 
A visit of i fully solicited, —_ x Tt 
of th = Silke is peo Py for the benefit of es residing in 


Light it lacs Silks, in emall Checks, adapted for 





i + 4s, the Dress, 
Black | ‘Grounds with | Satin. Stripes . > 
A variety of light Chéné Silks .. - to 44ge. 
aa —_ collection of oe Booms Silke me autunin 
+ Shes. tod}re 
Rich ‘Black Moire Antiqu 5g. to 5}gs. 


5, 7, 9, Regent-street, Pall- mall, December, Need” 
ILLICRAPP’S SEALSKIN ¢ CLOAKS, 
New and elegant design, £7 10s. to 35 gs, 


LILLICRAPP’S ASTRACAN JACKETS. 
Superb quality and new in shape, £9 to £20, 


LILLICRAPP’S VELY ET MANTLES 
New shape, trimmed with various kinds of rich fur, 
from £15 to 390 « 


LILLICRAP?’S CARRIAGE WRAPPERS, 
from £2 2s. to £20, 





LILLICRAPP’S CLOTH COATS, 
ined throughout with Fur, from £5 to £40, 


LILICRAPP’S VEST FOR HUNTING, 
25s. to 55s, 

LILLICRAPP’S DRIVING-GLOVES, 

15s, to 258. per Pair. 
LILLICRAPP.—SKINS DRESSED 
MOUNTED. 
Importer of Grebe and every drscriptio m of Skins. 
Furs taken in exchange. 
LILLICRAPP, Furrier, by “= ree le 


H.R.H. the Prince of 
No. 27, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 


SANSFLEOCTUM JUPONS, 


178, 


Demi Seaciovten, lde. 64d, 
= Som ma, 108, 6d. 








Thomson’ ® Plastique, &a 6d. and 10s, 64. 
“im, & sen "—Court Journal, 
Y BOUR E, 37, Piccadilly. -_ 
piENon WOVE CORSETS, 


Ra, 

Embroidered with Silk, 12a, 6d. 

The most one and best fitting C Corast | in the world, 
metrical Corsets, 10s, 6d. 

ADD ikY BOURNE, a, Procaditly. 


OMPADOUR JUPONS, 
tha 
No Steels ; mate of Rosehere and mt ry! Tubing. 
ADDLEY BOURNE. a, Plocadilly, 


TJ IDERDOWN 





PETTICOATS, 
aay hy in Glacé Silk, 
invalids and nd the ne 


A com 
Tilustrations Rf Crinetines nes, Corseta, and Petticoats post-f 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 87, Piccadilly. = 





ATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
aa crrign of Crinoline over? No—decidedly no; it hee 


“Grinaline retab {ts proportions, having, ingtores orm, 
ne wing, in an fe 
obtained a new lease Fashion.” —La des Salons de 


discomfort.” —Muste des Famillen, Oct., 1880, 
“et J ‘ 
achion.” has to-mmervow will be lou cette =) fae Gatett, 


“La J Thomson y a attacks levelled 
crcl?” Feit Gare Dames, Sept, at 
THOMSON’S PRIZE-MEDAL EMPRESS AND 

DOUBLE-EYELET SKIRTS 
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NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY JOHN TIMRBS, ée., cloth ; 6. 64., gilt odgos, 
.OOKS and CORNERS OF ENGLISH 


LIFE, PAST AND PRESENT. By JOHN TIMBS. 
GRIFFi1H ond FARRAS, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


2. TRANGE STORIES OF THE ANIMAL 
RLD. A Book of Sutens' Deatetinetons to Natural 

History. yy JOHN TIMBS. Price 6s., cloth ; £ ilt edges. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAX, Corner of St. Paal's-chure yard, 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., cloth ; 4s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges, 


3. IGHTSOME AND THE LITTLE 
GOLDEN LADY. Written -_ Tlustrated by CHARLES 
EN NETT. Twenty-four Engravi 
GRIFFITH and FARRAS, Conner ree St. Paul’s-churehyard. 
Just published, post Svo, price $s., cloth elegant, 
4, be EARLY START IN LIFE, By 
= EMILIA MARRYAT NORRIS (daughter of Captain 
a 
RIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Pau!’s-churchyard. 
Just published, post 8vo, price 4s, 6d., cloth elegant, 
5. ASIMIR, THE LITTLE EXILE, 
CAROLINE PEACHEY. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
Just published, fcp 8vo, price 3s,, cloth elegant, 
6. UCcYS CAMPAIGN: A _ Story of 
Adventure. By MARY ard CATHERINE LEE. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Pau!l's-churchyard. 
Just published, post @vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth elegant, 
2» ILD ROSES; or, Simple Stories of 


Country Life. By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP 
(dangt ter of Thomas Hood). 


;RIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., cloth elegant ; 4a. 6d,, coloured, 
8, ELEN IN SWITZERLAND. By the 
Hon, AUGUSTA BETHELL. [Illustrations by K 
Whymper.—GRIPFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
Just published, post *vo, price 3s. 6d, cloth, 
9. | t= AMUSEMENTS; or, How to 


akea N Happy. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
GRIFFITH and FARRANS, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


10. HE FAVOURITE PICTURE-BOOK : 
containing several hundred oe Price 3s. 6d. ; 
in an Elegant Cover, 7s. 6d. ; Coloured, Is, 6d., mounted en cloth 














By 




















and coloured. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Pan!’s-churchyard. 
11, ERRY SONGS FOR LITTLE 


VOICES. Mra, BRODERIP and THOMAS HOOD. 

Set to Music by T. MURBY. Thirty-eight Songs and Forty 
Illustrations. 5s., clot! 
GRIFFITH and FARRAS, Corner of St. Pan!’ 's-churchyard. 





12, oY's 3 3 OWN TOYMAKER t (The). By 

ELLS. 20 Engravin oe 2s, &L, cloth, 

GIRL’S OwN TOY MAKER (The). Price 2s. 64., cloth. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’ e-churchyard, 


13, QI PECTROPIA ; or, Surprising Spectral 

Milusions. Showing Ghosts everywhere and of any 

eslour. By lL. H. BROWN. Price %. 6d. No ee required, 
GRIFFITH and FARRAY, Corner of St. Paul’s-charchyard. 


14, OME AMUSEMENTS: a Choice 

Collection of Riddles. Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 

Games, Forfeits,ac. By PETER PUZZL. EWSLL. Price 2s.6d., cloth, 
GRIFFITH and FARRAS, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 36th Edition, | vol.. with the arms beantifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, yilt edges, 21s. 6d., 


ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1967. Cerrected by the Nobility. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough-street. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


B ELGRAVIA.—A London Magazine, 
Conducted by M. E. BRADDON, 
CONTENTS OF SO. IIL: 
1, Birds ety A Novel, By the Author of nw Audley’s 
t,” &c. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards 
Book the Second :—The Two Macsires, 
Chapter IIL. “ Heart bare, heart hnngry, very poor.” 
Book the ‘Third :—Heaping up riches, 
Chapter I. A Fortunate Marriage 
IL Charlotte. 
2 Lyrics of the Months: 
Thom 


January. Tilustrated by Alfred 


» 


om pron. 
Enough at Christmas, By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 
My Love Amy : A New-Year's Gift. By the Author of “ Kiddle- 


Tilustrated by H. A. Hibblethwaite. 
How I Won Polly and s Postmastership. By Tom Hood. 
Actors in the Great Play. By the Author of “ Bitter Sweets,” &a, 
At Daggers Drawn. By Babington White. 
New-Year's Day. By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 
A Christmas Vision. Illustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
Eveline’s Visitant. By the Editor. 
Dykwynkyn at Work. By the Author of “ Society,” “Ours,’’ &e, 
ik The Iron Casket. A Tale of the Travaux Foreéa, In Three 

Parte, Part IIL 
14 AChristmas Carol, By Mortimer Collina. 

Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London. 


EvPoorer - 





THE BEST SHILLLING'S y ORTH FOR CHRISTUuAS 
J 
THE SUPERB CePaEAS PART 
o 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 
containing Three Beautifully-coloured Plates, direct from 


Paris—Ball-room €ostame, Berlin Pattern, Illuminated Frontis- 
piece ; One Hundred and Fifteen Illustrations of Fashion, Needle 





am dy &c.; Original Articles upon Pashion, direct from Paris; 
Twelve Com ete Stories; Four New Pieces of Music and “ The 
Blindman's rilies,” C H BR. Marriott; Two Large 
Supplements of Fashion, Needlework, and Patterns for Cutting- 


out ; Con ~ py Tricks, by Col. Stodare ; the Japanese Oracle ; com- 
pletion of “ The Bvery-day Coot Cookery-book,” &c. Now ready. Price 
Beokse! 


London : i Tiannisom, Sai Salisbury-equare, Flect-street ; and all 





Now ready, 

TEW HOUSEKEEPING ACCOUNT- 
BOOK.—“My Housekeeping ie. -book,” by| Domest 
Price ls. 64.; on superfine paper, 2. London: Srupare ond OO. 

Stathaers’ fia l-court Southampton : Thomas G. Guteh, 


CHOICE GIFT-BOOK.—Just published, 


OSES AND HOLLY: A Gift-Book for 

all the Year. With ey Llnstrations by Eminent = 
Superbly bound in 4 tS gilt, ~ Ly" -y edges, | 

PO ae Wituam P. # bilno. lee London : Simpkin, sniatl 








Just published, price la., post-free, Ninth Edition of the 


TIQUETTE OF THE BALL-ROOM, 
and Guide to all the New end Fashionable Dances. With 


ints and aces respecti ee 
and Ge By Mrs NICHOLAS HENDE iN. 


ion) Winkian STEVENS, 421, Strand 





A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT-BOOK. 
‘The Ninth Edition, now ready, price é«., by post 6a. 6d. (78 etamps), 
PPEN’S POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM 
AND CATALOGUE. © and revised by Dr. VINER, 


Album may be had separately, price 4. ; post, 52 stamps. 
Yenken : WILLIAM STEVENS, 421, 





ETTS'S DIARIES for 1867 are sold in 


Diary, No. with blotting, ly yr 
crown Diary iseued. No, 4, one day to a page, Ga 64. is the most 
generally useful 





Price 64. (post 74); im neat case, In 64. (post in Sd); russia 
wilt, ds 6d. 


(post 2a. 8d.), 
RETTY GIFT.—HOWLETT’S 
VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANACK FOR 1867. —- gem of 


throughout in letters of gold, on 


formation of the Mager year booka, and is in nowise s vehicle for 
trade advertising.—London : SINPKIN, Stationers'-court ; Howlett, 
10, Prith-street. Soho ; and al) Booksellers. 





NEW BOOKS, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
EIGHTON HALL, and OTHER TALES, 


4d By K LEMON, 3 vols. 
“ABORNA aR see By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Author 


of CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of * No Church,” 


“Owen,” “ Mattie Be 3 

ANNALS OF ‘A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, MLA. 3 vols. 

TWO +: — “hae By the Author of oe 


Halifax.” 2 vol f= 
A WOMAN’ S CONFESSION. By Lady CAMPBELL. 
HvURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Mar! borough-street. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


LD MERRY’S ANNUAL FOR 1867, 
With Two Coloured Plates and b | -_ crc 
fully bound in per: ~gilt cloth, 5e., gil 
THE STORY OF J ESUS, 1 IN “VERSE. By EDWIN 
woeeee. by a Ten full-page Illustrations, In square l6mo, 
cloth elegan 
WASHED 4 ASHORE. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. With 
‘Twelve full-page Illustrations. Square l6mo, 3s, 64, cloth extra, 
JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 27, Patern ster-row. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. —(See Three following Advertisements.) 


Crown 8vo, cloth, i yatee Oe, 64. ; morocco, 12a, 
Now 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF THB 
“SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY,” 
HE DRAYTONS and THE DAVENANTS. 
A Story of the Civil Wars. 
3. NELSON and SONS, 29, Paternoster-row, London ; and all 
Booksellers, 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 64., cloth ; or A morocco binding; by the 
Aut hor of ‘ * Winifred Bertram,” 
HRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY. 

‘We are confident that most women will reed it with keen 
pleasure.” —The Times, 

N.B.—The DRAYTONS and DAVENANTS, price 6s, 6d., by the 
same Author, on Dec, 1 

T. NELSON and Some, 29, Paternoster-row, London; and all 
Booksellers. 


ad 














Crown &vo, el price 6s. uw ready, 
THE New tite BY Tie oN GTHOR OF T THES 
“ SCHONBERG-OOTTA FAMILY,” 
HE DRAYTONS and THE DAVENANTS, 
A Story of the Civil + 
ana the same Author, uniform in OH rice fa. 64. each, 
1. wy ICLES OF THE IN BERG- COTTA 
vane, 6s, 6d. 
2. DIARY OF KITTY TREVELYAN. 6s. 6d. 


3.  FARDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND 
SEA 
é “WINTFRED BERTRAM. 6s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
ou Sen TIME. 6s. 61.—T. NELSON and SONS, 2, Paternoster- 
rew, London ; and ail Booksellers, 


This day, crownfvo, 4s. 6d., 
HE CALM HOUR. ByL.M.M,, 


Acthor of “The Fountain Sealed,” &c, 
London: HAMILTON and Co, 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF LADY LISLE. 
This day, thoronghly revised and in parts rewritten, uniform with 
Library Edition of Miss ion’s Novels, price és. 
L E, 


Sa eS ee ae. 
By the Author of “ Lady Au‘ley's Secret,” &c. 
has written nething stronger or fuller of 
The story is intensely readable to its 


“Mies Braddon 
human interest. s 
last line.”—The G1 lobe, Dee. 8 1866, 
WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster-row, 


Price Se, (post-free), with Photographic Frontispiece, hand 1 





NEW _ MUSIC, 


MESDELssoun’s 8S PIANOFORTE 
Ewer and yw Complete Edition, 


Four volumes, each 6s. net. 
The most valuable Christmas t to Pianists, 


London: EwSR and Co., 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S NEW MUSIO, 
NEW SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS GATHERINGS, 
THE WISHING CAP. 





SING ME THAT SONG AGAIN. Guglielmo. 3s, 
THE QUIET LI ‘AN, Henry Russell, 
WEA VE. W. T. Wrighton, 3s. 


THE PILOT'S DAUGHTER JANE, F. Abt. 3a 
HELENA. Fred, Godfrey. 3a. 
THEY TELL ME iy Sia FORGOT, W. T. 
THE yy Miss a eee (Mrs, J. W. Biss) 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN, Anna C. Stee 
WINTER'S WARM FIRESIDR, W. T. W AW 2s, 6d. 

® BLESS THE PRINCE OF W 3a. Four-Part 


; Wrighton. 3s. 


Song, 2d. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
a8 MERRY RELI, GALOP, 

HE ROSABELLA V | 
THE TULLOCHGORUM 
TRAMP GALOP. Henry 
You sy LADIES’ POLKA. Guglielmo. 2s, 64. 

OLD FATHER Cg QUADRILLE. A. ew os. 
FIRESIDE ALB io Quadrille, Polka, and ae 
T HELEN TZ. frey. 
VIVE EA a Mi .. t- Concert. tBriniey Richards, 4s, 
, With an extra postage. 
HAMILTON'S PLANO TUTOR. soit Haitian ae free for 
28 stampa, 
ola: ROBERT COOKS and Co., New Burlington- 
Agents for India : The Calcutta Masical Establishment, 


.OTICE.—The 17th Edition of JOSEF 
GUNGL’S celebrated; AMORETTEN TANZE WALTZES 
is now ready and may be had of all Musicsellers. 
A. HAMMOND and Co. (Jullien’s), 5, Vigo-street, Regent-street. 


DME. SAINTON-DOLBY’S New Son 
HE ALPINE MOTHER Gompenss fr bes ty G 
LuDERS. is Tm ty encored, Free for 25 stamps, from 
Evan », 32, “Argyll-etrest, Regent-street, W. 


EW QUADRILLE.—TWO IN THE 
ORNING., By MARRIOTT. His latest and merricst Set 
a “Derr, and STEWART 20 Oxtord-street, 
ODFREY’S LA MURSKA VALSE.—The 
greatest success a Miien’s Concerta, hale 
tary bands in England and France, Solo or 
DvuFF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street. 

















USIC at HALF PRICE, including the 

latest publications, as well as the best editions of standard 

works, sent free for —# stamps or order, by Durr 
and STEWART, 2, Oxford-street, 


RAMPTON'S SPRING MUSIC-FOLIOS, 
useful Folios, in a mapetnote binding, may be had 





These 
in embossed cloth, at 2s. ; 
DUFF and STEWART. 20, 0. Oxtord-strest, 


ENEATH YON BEAUTEOUS STAR, 

Fong. Written by Carpenter. Adapted to Godfrey's “ Murska 

Valse.” ‘Lhe beautiful melodies of this Valse make a charming 
Song. Sent for 18 stamps.—DUFPF and STEWART, ®, Oxford-st, 


ERFECT LOVE. Song. The words by 

Ca ster. Adapted to E. L. Hime’s celebrated and uni- 

versally-ecmired Pianoforte Romance “ Parfait Amour.” Sent for 
18 stamps.—DU FF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street. 


‘HRISTY MINSTRELS’ POPULAR 
SONGS :—“O wonld I were a boy again, by Frank Romer ; 
“The — of the Heart,” by I. Spiller ; “O give me back but 














bound, and full of Illustrations, " 


yas AND TRY AGAIN. 
A True Story for Boys, 
By “OLD JONATHAN.” 


London : W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, pacemguioctnedt, EC; 
and all Jookeellers, 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK FOR 1866-7. 
WO CENTURIES OF SONG, Comprising 


the ch« iec et Lyrics, Madrigals, and Sonnets of the English 
Poets of the last 200 years; including, by permission, those of 
thirty living Poets. 

By WALTER THORNEURY. 

nd Biegraphical Notes. Illustrated by original 
nd engraved especially for this work by eminent 
’ nd Frontispiece by Henry Shaw, P.S.A, 
~wond, with a gilt clasp, price | guinea. 
any drawing-room table may well be proud.” 





With Critical ar 







< 
n Review. 

“ The book is good as well as handsome, Literature and Art being 
alike well represented by it.""—Examiner, 








Also, price half a ruines, handsomely bound, 
ome 14 HEBER’S HYMNS. 
th 16 Engravings, 
London: : SAMPSON use and Co., Milton House, Ladgate-hill, 












ITOLFF’S EDITIONS OF THE 

J CLASSICS.—The oe of BEETHOVEN, GLUCK, HAYDN, 

MOZART, SCHUBERT, EBER, &c., beautifully printed, at 

prices from 3d. upwards p - “each separate work, , Sees at L. 
SCHUTTE and Co’s., 73, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

HE ILLUMINATED CREST-BOOK, 


price 15s, contains 24 beautiful designs for the insertion ot 
Grosts, &c., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. 
DAY ané Sons (Limited), 6, Gate-street, W.C. 


A CHARMING ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


HE BOOK OF PERFUMES. By 
EUGENE RIMMEL. With ee of 250 Tilustrations. 
Octavo, extra gilt and gilt edges, Sa. (free by post for 68 stamps). 
To be had of the Author, EUGENE RIMMELL, %6, Strand ; 123, 
Regent-etreet ; and 24, Cornhill. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION : its Causes and 
Treatment. By A LEARFD, am Ph. Gt. N. Hosp. “tt now 
constitutes about the best book on ¢! he subject.” —Laneet. 4th Edit 
Price 4s. —CHURCHILL, New Burlington-st. ; and all Bookeellers.. 











y lay,” by F. Romer. Se~* for 18 stamps each. 
DUFF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-street. 


HE SHADOWS OF DESTINY. 
PERDITA, Song from this Romance, by Captain 

co Loma. . Also. The Wife Advertisement (from ‘ * Davenport 

Done”), 3«.— bosaan DAVISON and Co., 244, Regent-street. 


a USIC HALF PRICE and Post-free, The 
High putes of Music, i. full- -price —— of every 
lisher forwarded 
kingdom on —S. of stamps to > bait the 
The Profersion and Coun 
OFTZMAB®S and Co., 27 


i USICAL INSTRUMENTS of all Kinds, 
y Concertinas, Harmoniums, Guitars, Flutes, 
} 5 . The most varied assortment in London, at 
BUTLER’s Manufactory, 29, Haymarket. Prices, with drawings, 
sent post-free, 











ib 
ae part of the 
— ‘a hat 
Trade euppties to sell oe of 
er-street, Portman-aq 








Bez / MILITARY BAND 
INSTRU MENTS. — Cornets, Saxhorns, Drums, Fintes, 
Clarinets, &c., in use in all parts of the kingdom and colonies, 


Frices universal satisfaction.—Manufactory, Haymarket, London, 
’rices sent post-free, 





ALVEEN GLASSES. —The Best 
oculars, for FIELD and ean from £3 13a. 61L—W. 
and J, BL ROW, Maivern. London Agents : B. Arnold, 73, Baker- 


street; Wales and M ‘Culloch, 56, , 86, C he reaps ic dle, and 22, Ludgate-hill, 


OLT’S REVOLVERS, as supplied to the 
English, American, Russian, Prussian, and other Govern- 
mnents, for officers, travellers, and house protection. Coit’s Revolving 
Rifles, Shot-Guns, and PistolCsrabines. Prize Medal, 1862 
Beware of Counterfeita. Descriptive Price-list free.—Colt’s Fire- 
arms Company, }4, Pall-mall, London. 


C H U B B 8’ 
PATENT 
SAFES 


and 
PATERY “DETECTOR 


Tilustrated Price-iises gratia, and post-free, 
CHUBB and SON. 
57, St. Peave-charch ard, London ; 
2, Lord-street, Liverpool ; Manchester 5 
and Horsley- waelaa Wolverhampton. 








nae = ln. 24., with Coloured coos hom Drawings by 


Weir, and w 
NIMAL DRAWING. By THOMAS J. 


GULLICK.—London ¢ J. BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxford-st, 


Price la, post-free, with 38 Litho Plates, 


TAINED WINDOWS, by the improved 


Las ~ tly hanie, easily performed by any person at small 
cost.— London : Banxanp and SON, 339, Oxford-street, W. 


TAINED WINDOWS, by the __Diaphanie 
Procesa. Windows for Ga, Halis, and Apartments 
ted im any style means of this beautiful invention on 

moderate terms.—J. BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxford-street, W. 


OHNSON’S GOLD PAINT for Dluminating 
and all kinds of Decorative Work. Economical ; 7 ot 

















dees not injure the brushes. In boxes, Is. 64. each.—J. 
BARNARD and SUN, 390, Oxford-st. ; of all Artists’ Colourmen, — 
IMINUTIVE COLOUR-BOXES, the 
cheapest, most le, and best for outdoor ’ sketching 
and indoor use, fitted with 6, * 10, 12, Is colours, at 4s. 64, Se 6d, 

| Ga, Gd, 7s. Gd, 10s. 64. each. T post for six extra stampa. 

tT RARNARD and SON, "30, Oxtord-street, London. 

| HRISTMAS PRESENTS—A mos most 
Appropriate Present to the Lovers of N ~~ 
Set land 2; each set containing 12 Portrates “ee Boitich wild 


Flowers, beautifully printed in Colours, true to nature, 

Drawi by W. G. bnith, Eeq. Each portrait conteins valuable 
botanic information, and is of a size to euite a carte-de-visite album. 
ls. 64. ench Set, of most Stationers, or post-free for 19 or 37 stamps, 
of the Pubes “r, 


F. WALLEP, 14, Hatton-garden, London. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of 

Langhter.—These wonderfal animals go th their ex- 
treordinary evolutions daily at 252, Strand, een 10 Any 6. The pair 
sent port-free for 14 stamps —H. G. CLARKE and OO., 258, Strand, 


UNCH’S SHOW, ready for Acting, with 
the funny Root-i-toot—a m: Show. 17 inches high, 
with Characters beautifully Coloured, and Dial completa, 
Carriage-free for 60 stamps. —H. G. CLARKE end CO., 252, Strand, 








THE BEST CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
ARTLETT'S PATENT SEWING- 


MACHINE.—Nicely bozed, and complete for use, Sold by 
Yrapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, everyw . at about one third 
the price of any other machine doing so large a variety of work. 


ARTLETTS PATENT SEWING- 


MACHINE ae both segs and sews equally weil, well, missing 
no stitches in the change. is may account for ita reversing the 
, and still leaving it true, that the best is the cheapest.” 


HY IS BARTLETT'S PATENT SEWING. 
MACHINE the CHEAPEST and BEST ? 
cou Sparano th pestutly flare tpw sacanmuae pesuctl of Prat nie 
tions accom od am wo Aes machine; while i+ no 
mechanism to get out of order. 


ARTLETTS PATENT SEWING- 
MACHINE occupies but a small box, which can easily taken 


by hand or cheap) —- and isa Tee favourite 
wherever ka Soom Ba 4 bs, Tt and Haberdashers, 


everywhere. 
OR CHRISTMAS BOXES, get the best 
ATENT. SEWING. ACHINES, 7 ae" 
O NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE 
BARTLETT'S PATENT SEWING-MACHINES before 
} either for a present or practical use, To be seen all 


pers’, Hosiers’, and Haberdashers 
Remember the Same, BARTLETT'S. 


F. THOMAS and CO,’8 NEW PATENT 
Jard 1 aod % Chenpalde ; ead 
Catalogues free, 


EW DISCOVERY 























in LAMPS,—2000 





APHAEL’S PROPHETIO 
) for 1667 now reaty, price 
moet compiets Ephemeris 
Paterposter-row Sonten, 


MESSENGER 
abe “2 E'Lemans, 1 iryane, 


HE GALANTY SHOW, complete, ready 


t he 
Fridge. the Enraged Cobbler, and Billy Button. FF > — 
% stamps —H. G. CLARKE and 00O., 252, Strand. 





TOW READY.—GLENNY’S GARDEN 
ALMANACE for ry; containing valuable instructions for 
Omateur Gash ners * ; OF post-free for thirteen stam 
z. T. LEMARE, Pier -lane, Paternoster-tow, London, EG 





| 


fr LITTLE MODELLER.—How to 
WAKE the CARDBOARD MODELA—A Model Village, 
teat lly coloured. and six others ; 250 Engravings, fall instroc- 
tices post-free for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and O0., 253, Strand, 





SLEB'S 
TableGian. be 
Gises Deseer' 


Glass CHANDELIERS, 
for Gas and Candina 


can 


pemeee ee 4 ies, 
All articles - 


ish and 
Cupgmentel Sloss, Bail Foreign, su 


how-rooma, 
Manufactory and Show-rooma, 


LN 

















HANDELIERSin BRONZE andORMOLU 

ROOM LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mo'erator 
Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other ornaments. 45, Oxford-street, W. 








L EA zr -- ——GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANOR, 
A. B. Sa’ ‘ilver- 
PR iT = eas osite the Bank), best 
—— SIL pattern, 7s. 4d. per 
8 pattern, 7 ey ', other 
ponverne tly finished, lain or highly ornamented. 

Fiddle Pattern. £a4a ’s PB On. £a2¢4 
ae Sapeee ~h oo ‘lable im 40 «15 0 0 
12 Dessert Ditto 20 .. 7 6 8/12 Dessert Ditto 2 «. 9 7 6 
12 Table Forks 30 .. 11 © 0/| 12 Table Forks ~bOe 
——— 4 - is 8 | 12 Dessert Ditto -~ 976 

2 Gra mene 4) 2Gre 12 we 40 
| Soup La 10 « 313 4 t Soup Leas lh w 42 4 
4 Ditto 10 « 318 4) 4fauce Ditto 12 «. 416 9 
Salt ms (gilt) .. 1006 22606 
1 Fish Slice (p' . 2100 359 
Tea Spoons 10 ., 318 4 512 9 
1 Pair Tongs «. 015 0 166 
A LY) hlet, illustrated with 300 Engrav contain = 

‘ea and Coffee Services, and  Slner eticies wn 


cles required in 
shin , gratis free 
| wed on application, or post- to any part of the 


For the use of committees, a work is publish: o sah ye lithoe 
graphic arawings of plate bape ready for presen — 


ISH COVERS and HOT- WATER DISHES 


in every ma’ 





pa rand we to his Prince of Wales, ccote 8 
porte gy fre Wy Fost | Le ed 





MAPLE and CO/.S NEW 
UB, oe 


This 
venient Furniture Establishment in “che We 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham~ b- 


MAPLE and CO, for CARPETS, 
+ CARPETS in new and exclusive designs, suited for any 


ration, 
300 Pieces of rich Brussels, at 28, 11d. and 3a, 6d. yard, 
Nos, 145, 146, ie7, Tottenham-court ~~ lat 








J MAPLE and CO’S BED-ROOM 
e SUITES, in Mahemey, Walnut, Birch, and other woods, 
tainin of onan wuuie s Toveived for the complete 
| farsidhivg, ney class of house, pout-tree on application, 
No. Tottenham-court-road, 
AI MAPLE and CO.’S POLISHED PINE 
e SUITES, containing bedstes4, wardrobe, washstand, drese- 
Se Site end gam, chest of drawers, podestal, three chairs, and 


towel-horse. lrice 30 guineas. 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road. 


MALLE and CO.’S ENAMELLED PINE 
e BED-RVOM SUITES, to imitate eatin, p entant, and other 
woods, inJaid with marqueterie, Price 25 guin 
145, 46, 147, Tottenham-ecourt-road ; and 1, 2,3, 4,5,6,7, 8, 9, and 


10, Tottenham-place, 
URTAINS, CHINTZES, &c, — Messrs, 
to call attention to their superior new 
fabrics for WINDOW CUR Xt and FURNITURE, suitable for 
every description of Furnishing. Chimney-Glasses and other Gilt 
Decorative Furniture.— London Carpet Warehouse, 3 and 4, Goodge- 
street ; and 65 and 66, Tottenham-court-read, W. 


Frusst-c LASS TABLE CUTLERY, 
@. and J, MORTON, Maud 
39, Cheapside, =a 
Tilustrated Lists of Prices on application, 


Cc O., 














s+ & 8B OoR and 
Cabinetmakers, 
Upholsterers, Carpet Warehousemen, 
Furnishing Drapers, and House Agents, 
w _Westmineter Bridge-road. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 


ATALOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of CABINET 


rl rearat RE and DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, sent free per 
tex or given on application, The corresponding to the 
ist, is marked in plain figures, 





O CHARITABLE DONORS, the Managers 
of Public Institutions, Asylums, ond Homes, 

‘The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late monetary cris 
and the consequent depression of the marke in the midst o: 
which ATKINSON and CO. made large cash purchases, enable them 
now to offer unusual advantages in the sup: of REDDING, 
jee np COUNTERPANEs, and SHRET NGS. besides every 

description of material for warm W inter Clothing. 

Atkinson and Co,, 
198, 200, gin, S04 , 206, 208, 210, and 212, 
Westmnineter 2 Bri dge-road, London, 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
Extractum Carnis ap mt —Severai imitations 

of Extract of Meat having « the market, LISBiG’S 

EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY dt Cénien, 43, Mark-lane, 

London, Ga notice that theirs is the xtract of Meat 

teed genuine by Baron a the Direetor of the 

tot eee and aathorised by him to 

Every Fd of the Lee my 

‘The trade supplied at 


above nai 
Li cbig’s ‘outifientan 





be designated the 


wholesale prices, 


OURVOISIER and CO.’8S COGNAO, 
exceedingly ge and delicate Spirit. CHARLES I 
Boy ‘Bele Perveyers > HLM. Na Seon itl oy onish' be 
4 vend Ia their Brandies, Dottled im Byenee, at 60s, = pur don, ens, 
old. ar ditto very old. Cheques should be croased *Giyn 








BETTS SB SG. 


unequalled aan anda 
Sold by Gopcum, Italian ype 
Manufactured by V . TERS and Witit 


2, Martin’s-lane, ‘Cannon non-etreet, 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c., 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, See 
and Dr. Haseall’s report. “May be igheat, quai YS Lancet, 
Ollmen ;; and wholesale of the manufacturers, © 
BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Seho-square, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
Sance m: many HR ay ame & and ‘ehoheaste ck 
tae and BLACKWELL, + urveyors to the Queen, Scho-square, 


Biszers, 2 BAKING POWDER 
ss by the “ Lancet” tr making Gigutive 


ORWICK'’S BAKING POWDER 
saves eggs an! hntter, and prevents indigestion. 
ORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


makesa  ticiows custard at a nominal cost, without eggs 
Packets. 24 and 64. 


BALTH pESTORED ally | DU BARRY'S 


FOOD the stomach, and liver, curt 
yo (indigestion) constipstion, lem, Merete wed acidity, vaipiewr 
en eplessness, debi! ry” 


lant. 
at 30s, a dozen. 




















anruel caret which hel 
=o tncoring that | cures which haa sestaned all 
ed including that of his Holiness the Pope, — No, 1771.— 
of Cy years of No, 62,916 — 
The Mrehiomean tn Tr de i Teaemorivatie agony 
low epirites, liver disorder, and wasting 
ry Tin a la Pathan ith, Qa, Od. ; co Mb, % De 


M SP acai, Gracechurch-street ; 1 Ghenpelde - ank isn, 
Ay a 
Oxford-rtreet. : 





OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP’ 
Stim ertnarr ser Machinery into §-Ib. Cakes, each 
heey Dealers, in 50a, bores, £5 chests (400 
vile at the chr? SOAPWORKS, Milton-street, 
Ree Adareas on each Piece, 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
LENFIELD STAROH 


ere that you get ft, 
as inferior kinds are often su bstitated, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE, 
President and Visitor. 
the LORD ISTO of WORCESTER, 
1 Master 
he Rev. an THU R FABER, M.A., 
late Fall low and Tutor of New College, . Oxford, 
Assistant Masters, 











Rev. C. MCDOWALL, M.A., University Nege, Oxford; 
Rev. F. R. DREW. M.A., Sid. Sue. Coll Cambridge ; 
Rev. W. H. MADDOCK, M.A., St. John’s Collee. Oxford; 


Rev. E, RUDD, M.A., St. Le +) —peneerneners 


This College is founded on the owt wy of the Great Public Schools, 
The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate cost, and the 
Pupils are prepared for Oxford or Cambridge, or for all Military 
and Civil Service Examinations, There are Scholarships of con- 






8 able value attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. The Pupils, if not resident in mani 
are boarded with the Assistant Masters, subject to the approval o 
the Head Master. 
Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum ; for Board at Masters’ Houses, 
-“ Full information on application to HENRY ALDRICH, , 7 
e Secretary. 











Fok FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln’ s-inn 

Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 64., or 

stampe. Arms painted and quartered and engraved on sea. Is, dies, ke. 
PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, London, W.C. 





L INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIO OFFICE, 

Corporate and Official Seals and Presses, Hatchments, Mona- 
mental Brarees, &c. Tluminated Addresses on Vellam for Pre- 
sentation. Bookplates, Visiting Cards. Manual of Heraldry, 3s. 


CROGEANS Designed and Engraved on 

ee, or Rings, in the highest style of Art. Tilu- 

minated and eolounteltet stamping. atman’s hand-made and 
Joynson’s ionary.—PUGH CROTHERS, Great Turnstile 


UGH BROTHERS, 


Genealogists, Heraldic Artiste, and Engravers, 
Lincoln’s-inn Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
Lendon, W.C. 


RMS, CRESTS, OFFICIAL STAMPS and 
Beals, Menegrema, Designed and Engraved. 


D. G. BERRI, Engraver and —— to her Majesty's Post 
Office, 36, High Holborn, London, W.C. 














AAMILY MOURNING, 

made up and trimmed in the moet correct and approved 
Taste, way be Cetainel, at the most reasonable Prices, 

t PETER ROBINSOS "Ss, 
Goota are sent ace of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
England (with dressmaker, if desire?) upon receipt of letter, order, 
or telegram ; and P seme are sent, with Book of Llustrations, to 
all parts of the worl 
” The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 2462, Regent-street, London ; 
The largest Mourning Warehouse in Europe, 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 





UPERIOR BLACK SILKS 
at PETZR ROBINSON’S. 
ust received from Lyons several large cases of Black Silks, which 
are selling unusually cheap for such qualities 
; Sted Qualiticn, fre 2 34 Bull Des 
Superior and most enduri it ™m os 
- or by the y: iy, 2a, 11d. to 1b 
Toranted to to all — o . 


Black Silk Mercer ey y Appointment, 
256 to %2, Regent-atreet. Londen, 





VENING DRESSES, in Black, White, 
and Black and White, composed of Brussels Net. An elecant 
variety of entirely new Designs in Made-up Skirta, Also TAR- 
LATAN and GRERADINE, worked in Gold, and Silver, and Souffié, 
in beantifal pattern 
Opera Cloaks, W: Festi, Ornaments, Rerthas, Canezous, &c, 
the latest Parisian Novelties, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 
Court = General Mourning Wagtoum, 
to %2, Regent-street, W. 


LACK SILK DRESSES, the Skirts made 
up, trimmed in the —y correct taste 
with crape or with faney trimmi in the largest variety, and 
at the most reasonal aot 
at PETER NOBINS N's 











Geners! Mourning Warehouse, 2 to 2, Regent-street, W. 
THE NEW 
EVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLAOK, 
like on both sides. Patterns free. 
ETER ROBINSON" 8S FAMILY MOURNLIG tio WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 0 363, | t-street. 








VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTE oR. 
THE PEOPLE'S PRINTING a from 25. upwards. 
Art of Printing, Art of Lithography, ls. 
Dr. G. Cy. Engraver to Her Maj jeaty’ 5 “Post OMice, 36, High 
Holbera, W 


‘AVERLEY PEN.—36 for 14 stamps. 


n extant.” —Newcaste Chronicle. 
wa c. 








ACNIVEN AMERON, 97, Newgate-street, London ; 
3, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


at moderate prices, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 95. Orxford-atreat London. W,. 


j RITING and DRESSING CASES, « 

HAND- “ey 
CARRIAGE BAGS, 
at PARKTNS and GOTTO'S, 97 and 28, Oxfor?-atrost, W. 











[aaeeanns, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, 
ORE-BOTS, GLOVF-SOXES 
WEL-CASES, 


_at PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 7 and 2, Ontord- atreet. w. 
(Bmore and BRONZE ORNAMENTS. 
ots - + 
PARKINS and GOTTO. Zt and 25, Oxford-street, London, W. 
URSES, POCKET- BOOKS, CARD. C! ASES, 

I FANS. 









Ore 
=—— PARKTNS and GOTTO'S, 24 and 95. Oxford- A-atreet. W. 
1. 5.000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
CHURCH anya, in os style of type and binding. 
Ctristering Presents in great variety. 
PARKING and sorrot S Rible Warehouse, a. Oxtoré-<t., Lonfon 


HOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS, to last for 
years (a choles of 19), 
arbuMs for STAMPS, &a., 
_st PARKING rand GoTTYs, 7 and | bean Mxford- atreet. Ww. 
nV ONOGRAM, CREST, and ADDRESS 
DIES cut at half price, and ‘seman the property of the 
customer. No charge for plain stamping; coloured stamping 
rednced to le. 100, The public supp!ied at wholesale prices. 
PARKINS an4 GOTTO, 2, 8. 7. and a Orford-et.. ‘London, Ww. 


ANCE PROGRAMMES : Invitation and 
At-Home Note-paper; Retarm Tharks; Bordered Note 

pers: Dinner Lista; Dish and Dessert Papers ; Fancy and House 
bela 4 Papers — —PARKINS and GOTTO, 38, Oxtord-street, London, W. 








ABLE “CROQUET. —PARKINS and 
GOTTO’S, sole Agents for Cavendish's Patent. the best and 
cheapest mada Prices, 12s. 64, Ihe, and ifs. 1 (No. 3 recom 
mended.) Carriage paid to any railway station on qeopegment, 
Portine and Gotto, 2, ord -street, London, W, 


U SICA L BOXES. —PARKINS and 
GOTTO have just received, from the best maker in Genera, 
afew very — Boxes, playing auch Selections aa are rarely to be 
me with. Grotto. table for Christmas presenta, 
Parkine ond Gotto, ond A, Orford - atroat, Lon don w. 
EW GAMES FOR CHRISTMAS, 
PARKINS and GOTTO have by far the largest and best 
selection in London of quite new and interesting Parlour Games. 
Reveral of them can only be seen at their Extablishment, 27 and 28, 
Oxford-street. London. Titustrated Catalogue | sent post-f 
RBESENTS for CHRISTMAS, 
ASSER and SHERWIN 


2, Ontord-ctrest, 
P FESENTS for the NEW YEAR. 














@1, Strand, and 





NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 


MPERIAL UNSPOTTING ORAPE 
is to be obtained at PETER ROBINSON'S 
Family Mourning Warehouse, of Regent-street. 

ys OR Widows WEAR. 

Caps, Bonnets, Mantles, and Dresses, 
woulty reparel of the best and most suitable materials, 

© ee correct taete, at very reasonable prices, 

t PETER ROBINSON'S 
Court mm Family Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to %2, Regent-street, W. 








AMILIES PURCHAS ING MOURNING, 
and wishing their Dresses quickly and besntifully made, 
— ensure es best fit, the most correct taste, and the greatest 


in 
“a PETER ROBINSON'S 
COURT axD Fant ¥ MOURNING WAREHOUSA, 
256 to #2, Regent-street, London. 
Prench sand Ey melt sh Treaemakera vamployed, 


NEW WINTER SILKS, 
yf BSses. NICHOLSON and CO, beg to 
inform their Customers in Town and Country that they 
have just receivod arge delivery of New Silks for Winter, 
bought d anne the late depressed state of the Lyons market, mach 
Ladies residing in the country can have patterns 


e¢ £10,000 worth of silks to select from, post-frea, 
nan a | Ca. 50 to 52. St. P ‘aul ‘e-churs *hyard, London. 











N ICHOLSON NEW WINTER SILKS, 
Patte ma of £10,000 worth, post-fres, 

& to 42, St. Paul’e-churchyard. 

Corner of Cheapside, London. 

jy Saceacr's 


Ww E DDING SILKS. 
Patterns of £10.990 worth, post-frea, 

SO to 52, St. Paul’s-charchyard, 

Corner of Cheapside, le, London; 

ATICHO HOLSON’S DINNER SILKS 

Patte rns sot £16,000 worth, post~ ire, 

>» 52, St. Pant’s-churchyard, 

yrner of Cheapside, lant, 
BLACK SILKS. 
Patterns of £10 am | post-frea, 
9 to 52, St. Panl's-churchyard. 
© rorner of Cheapside, Lon‘ton, 


IC r LOLSON’S 8 NEW WINTER CLOAKS, 


Tefore purchasing, Ladies are invited to send for 
estrations & 





wt 





Nicholson's I f their New Fashions in Paletots, &c., 
for the season. Sent grati« and post-trea—i0 to 52, St. Paul’s- 
churebyard, London, Established 25 years, 
] oO YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED? Roys’ Knickerbocker Suita, in Cloth, 
from 158, 9. Useful School Suits, from 12. O41. Patterns of the 
cloths, directions for m jeasureme: it, and 45 engravings of new 
Greases post-frea NIK sHOL SON’ M to | 52, St. Panl'e-charel 's-churchyard. 


R EAL SEAL SKIN CL OAKS. —HOWELL, 
JAMES, and CO. are now fully p red with a large Stock 
of these beautiful Cloaks, made from the finest skins of the Seal, 
and in convenient sh on | for driving or prome Prices for- 

warded on app! ication. —4, 7, 9, gent-street, 


POLAND and SON, Fur Manufacturers, 
WM, Oxford-ctreet. The oldest established in London 
Rich “FUR, SEAL, and PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS Valve 
and Cloth Cloaks trimmed with Fur. Fur Coats, Walstcoata, 
Rugs, &c. Al) Pures sold as nataral colour are war 

ran genuine and free from dve —9, Oxford-stroet, London. 


J VENING and BALL DRESSES, 
‘4 SEWELL and ©O.’S noeveltice in Ball and Evening Dress 
for Christmas and the New Year are ready. 
Peplum in every style and papers to match, 
COMPTON  HOU®E, Frith-street 
and Old Compton-street, Soho, 











ASSER aya aa eRWIN, 
WEDDINGS. 





pssesntse for 


ASSER and SHERWIN, 
€1, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London, 
pssseree for All | Occasions. 





post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
2s. 6d, 


Stock. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
8), Strand, and 69, Oxford-atreet. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. — MINIATURE 


ate y ARD TABLES ay 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-etreet, London. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. — BAGATELLE 





peserxrs 

















AMUSEM ENTS. — PARLOUR 
GAMES, from In. to £20, 


IMMEL'S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 














Scent Cases, Totlet Seta, Smelliug-bottles, Lag 4 
Cases, &o., in BE , from 64. to 29 gs. Ornaments ‘for 
Gatetmns See, Christmas Christmas Cards, a per dor, 
Prem! all \pureh shove Sa, Price-lista sent on app!t- 
(ation. "Rimmel, Ba Berend; TB Ragent-steet and 94 Cora i. 
T°. THE LADIES OF ENGLAND.—Miss 

TALBOT, thirty Maid in the highest circles of 
En and forward, on receipt of thirty 
stem 1 directions Yt by--Y 
the FACE and EYES tn the most brilliant veslpes 

we the Miss Talbot, 
‘ok ingham, 





REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
y 


COLOUR, Nervous Poe ern 
Sud Joints cured HERRING'S PA MAG te] 
are 


N 
BRUSHES and CO “They requ 





EAL SBALSKIR JACKETS, 


Pash ionable- 
shaped Jackets at very moderate prices. Price List on application, 
Compton House, Frith -etreet, Soho-equare, W. 





OIRES ANTIQCE 6. 
SEWELL and CO. have the largest got tt ote, 
italfields Moires a = im White, Black, and all the New 
Colours, at 4} gn. the F 
Compton House, Frith-«treet, Soho-equare, W, 


Gases STMAS PRESENTS. 





60 PIECES (Unusually Cheap) 
of Light and Medium-coloured CHENE STLKS, amongst whic 

will be found some splendid Dresses suitable for MORNING, 
DINNER, and EVENING WEAR, also ve ry suitable for the 
coming SPRING ; the whole of which will atonce be offered at 
from 34 gs. to shes. 

the extra Robe of 16 yards. 
Theee Chénfs vn the very best quality made, and Is. per yard 


under the usual p: 
Patterns free.— 7ETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, Ww. 


QTRIPED IRISH POPLIN 8, 
reduced to £2 9s. 6d. 14 yas. 5 
urnal price 34 @s. Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
ALL NEW SHADES IN 
P LA J N 8 I L 
4 ge, ig ht 


he Extra Tobe, 14 yard 
Patterns frea—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., London, 








K 8, 





SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 
ICH FANCY SILES. 


» All entirely New Patterns, from 2 5h ga These 
Silks are much ore at any yet offered thie n year. 
Patterns free.— SON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 





A NEW COLLECTION OF UNUSUALLY CHEAP 


HITE, LIGHT, and FANCY COLOURED 
SILKS, ay gy expressly for Bridal, Dinner, and Ball 

Costume, Patterns 

PETER ROBINSON'R, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Gj 2 Stes eA PRESENTS, 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS 
for all who court the GAY and FESTIVE SCENES 
ROW LAN DS’ MACASSAR OTL 
an improver and beautificr ef the Hair be yond all pre-edent. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 





for imparting a radiant bloom to the Conyp'exion, a so*tness and 
delicacy to the ine and Arms, and for eradicating all defects. 
OWLAN Ds’ ODONTO. 
or Pearl Dentifrice, p. giving a poarl-like w ‘hiteness to the Teeth, 
a pleasing fragrance to the Breath, and fo r etre wgthening the gums 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for “ Rowlan is * Articles* 





OLDEN HAIR—ROBARE'S 
AUREOLINE.—This preparation, entirely free from all 
objectionable qualities, has been discovered by the proprictor, after 
many experiments and much labour. By its use. after a few appli- 
cations, the hair gradually acquires thet beantiful euuny hue, or 
olden colour, 60 univer: ly sought after and admired. From the 
armless uature of its ingredients it may be used without fear even 
the mest timid. Price 10s. 6d. per bottle. Can be obtained of 
K As. Perfumers and Chemists. Manufactured only by J. Robare, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 5, Great Marlborough-street, 
W.,; and 9 and 95, City-road, London. 
NEW- 


HRISTMAS PRESENT and 
YEAR’S GIFT.—OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBI 

2s, 64., 66, and Ils, bottle. The best restorative, cleanser, 

beautifier of the Hair, &c,—2?1, Wellington-street, Strand, Wc. 


AIR DYE—BATCHELOR’S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the best in the work 
black or trown. The only one that = medies the evil effocts of 
oyes. 4e. 6d., 7a, and id4s., of all Perfumers and Chemists —R. 
HOVENDEN and — 8 Great Marlborough-street, W. ; and 93 
and 95, City-road, B.C 


APOLEON PRICE’S DAMASK ROSE, 

; Golden ‘? for the ao and beauty of the hair 
3s, 64. ; SS Subtile, for remov euperfinous beir from the 
face, neck, and arma, 56. ; 7 ao, for protucing xo tues heady, 
2is. Diamond, silver, 14 powder for the hair. Poage en > 
finest quality, lane de os Sane n Price and Co. (late 
Price and Gosnell), Teanudestetne Perfumers, *7. (d Bend -etreet, 














JUST PURCHASED, UNUSUALLY CHEAP, 
00 PIECES OF ORGANDI MUSLINS. 


These got are of the finest quality, very elegant dex( as, and 
oy well ted for Dinner, Evening, or Summer V 
ll the above ( uring the present season only) will be sold 
from 12s. 6d. the Pull Dress, 
Patterns free. — PETER. ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
TEDDO WOOL POPLIN (Registered). 


A new series of very rich Colours, 29s. 6.1. Full ee 
French Merinoes, very wide, all Colours, 2a, . per yard. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford- street, W. 











QULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 
VENING +*AND BALL DRESSES, 


Washing Grenadine Dresses, Pure White, 7s. 94. to 14a, Od 
New waaet, in every variety of Colour and Design, 
2s, M1, Extra Full Dress, 
Rich Silk a. Plain, Striped, and Broché, all Colours, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


00 PIECES ITALIAN POPLIN, 
Pure Yeddo Wool, richly striped with Sil 
in every variety of Coleur, £1 9s, 64. extra Full 
These Goods have hitherto heen sold at ‘i 2h es. to 3¢8 
Patterns free. —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxfard-street, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
ASTILIAN AND MEXICAN CLOTHS, 


} Novelties, very neeful Fabrics, 12s. to 2ia Full Dress. 
‘atterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
USSIAN and SCOTCH LINSEYS, 


Also the New Cashmere Taney, Rey O41, Zis., to 39.; some 
very — —- from 12. 64. t Pull Dress. 
* free. —PETER ROBINSON. Oxford-street. 














AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF 
EW PRINTED FLANNELS, 


suitable for Dressing Sewn, Ladies’ Garibaldies, 
tlemen's Shirta, &c. variety of Design and Colour, 
_Fettern tterns free. — PETER ROBIN N, 108 to © 168, foré-ctrest, 


CRIs TMAS 








WATERPROOF one 
Indispensable Articles, 218.; 
with Hoods and Sleeves, 25s, 5 


nN 3 
PETER ROBINSON, 163 to 108, Oxford-street, 
‘The Tiustrated Manual of Present Fashions gratis and post-frea, 
REAL 


EAL FUR PALETOTS, 


28 in., 20in., lade 34 in., ey deep, 





All warranted icked § 
TETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
The Iv«trated Manual of Present Fashions gratis and post-frea, 








y sever MANTLE §8, 
Quite Plain, (ga, 


Plain Outdoor, 3 ca 
Piain Indoor, 2 ga. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to itn, Oxford-street. 
The Tiustented Manual of Fashions gratis and post-frea. 


UTDOOR {WALKIN G JACKETS, 
veteen, from 2ia, 
In all ‘ie —; from 2a 


n every New Shape, from 2ia, 
PETER ROBINSON. ie to 108, Oxford 
Tilustrated Manual of Fashions gratis and post-frea, 


DEPARTMENT. 





Par Carri 
PETER ROBISON, jos to. Ton Oxford-street, 


Bt4peD and EMBROIDERED 
GRANT and GASK 

bee co enmounce (ee Sale of on emtnens Ferto Stock 

whole of which will be Ay oo —— -~ — 








QEWELL and ©O."8 MORNING and 
—t ~~ ee A new Wrapper 


hed. 
‘ett trimmed with Black French 
instantaneously, ® great novelty, price 


Compton Honea, Frith -atreet. Soho-equara, w. 
ING and CO., SILKMERCERS, &c., 243, 


Regent-street, beg to announce that ee are now SELLING 
OFF a RANKRUPTS STOCK of Rich Winter Silks, Fancy 
Dresses, Mantiles, &o at one half the usual prices. 








BANKRUPT STOCK OF 


ILKS, PATTERNS POST-FREE, 
Regent-stroet. 





New Checke:! Silks ee ~ eg 1 Othe Pall Dress 
New pm ae - - 156 e 
New Corded Gros de Paris... + 110 0 ped 
New Hair-Line Gincés eo. 18406 
Rich Jasper and Broché Silks :. 2 2 0 ” 
RichGrosdeSues .. .. «= 250 = 
thee Grate de 8 Taffetas - 200 pa 
. chest it de Soles - - 20 6 pee 
ichest Moire Antiqnes 330 
Rich Italian Velveteens, in Black and all Colours, £1 Wa. 64, Pall 
Droes ; cut by the yard, for Jackets, 2. 1igd. 
Feiaes cunt pub ceen | Adress to King and and Co., Kegent-streat, 
EW EVENING and DINNER DRESSES, 
at KING'S, 243, Regent-street, 
Tarlatan Dresses. in all Colours .. 0 5 6 the Full Dress 
- |, Chee! and Broché 


Rich Gertped and Figured Washing Grena- 
Kew Silk Tieme Grenadines = = 0129 6 = 
Grenadines o. . o. e 
and Checked Silk Grenadines 0 15 6 e 
rer's Stock of Rich Satin- 


tri oo oe . 146 
King and Co. are alao clearing out, at an immense rt) ction, the 
whole er thelr stock of Winter Dresses, et of ta Reps, 
Pop! nettes, Serges, Winceys, &c., commencing ts ea, the 





Patterns post-free.—King and Co., Regent-street, London, 


R, VICTOR BAUD’S ORGANIO 
MEDICINES. 
Sold by all Ceeniate 5 ; wholesale of 
E. G. DUFRESNE, 79, Watling-street, 1.C., London. 
sow for the weet end of Lonaoo— L. SCHOUVER, French 





IASTATISED IRON for 
STRENGTHENING the SYSTEM. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. per bottle; wholesale of 
E. G. DUFRESNE, 79, Wetl!ng-street, London. 
Agent for the west end of London—L. SCHOUVE! ER, French 
Cheinist, 21, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


IASTATISED IODINE for PURIFYING 
the BLOOD. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2x. Sd. per bottle ; westoutio of 
E. G. DUFRESNE, 79, Watling-street, ‘Lon 
Agent for the west end of London—L. SCHOU NER, French 
Che mist, 21, Princes-etreet, Hanover-square. 


AUDEINE.—The most efficient Remedy 
for Cholera, Yellow Fever, Diarrhea, and Dysentery. 
Medal awarded by the French Government. 
Sold by all Chemists, peice Is. id. 4s. 64., and Ils. per bottle; 
olesnle of 
E. G. DUFRESNE, 7, Watling- stroet, E.C., London. 
Agent for the west end of London—L. SCHOUVER, French 
Chemist. Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


D R. D&E JON @ H’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Beleium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD- Liy ER OL, 
invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 

Prescribed as the anfest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BROXCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, AXD- 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 

Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 
TNOOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND 














LECT MEDICAL OPTNTONS, 

Dr. EDWARD. BMITH, F.R.S, Medical Office r to the Poor- Law 
Board, in bis work “On Consumption,” writes : the z 
great advantage that there is one kind ef Cod-Liv iwhich is 
universally admi tted to be genuine—the Light- oon ‘Oi sapplied 
by Dr. de Jongh. 

Dr. LETHESY, Medical Officer of Health to the City of Londo 
observes -—“* It is universal y acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh's 0 
has sgn therapeutic power.” 

-ANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, “ deems 
>. y Jo sngh's Of! pre erable to any other kind as — genuine- 
nees and medicinal efficac: 

Dr. LAW RANCE, Phys Toten to H.R... the Duke of Sare Co’ 
and Gotha, “invariably prescribes Dr. de Jongh’s Cod-Liver 0) 
because it is not a manvfactured compound in which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyoa," 





DR. DE JoNGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER Om & aan —_ 
in capsuled IMPERIAL half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; pinta, 4s, %1. 
labelied with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT W ‘atc Hu Noxe 
CAN posstne® BE oan INE, by Chemists and Droggists, through- 
out i world OLE CONSIGN ERS, 
NSAR, TARFORD. and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


> 
O B.- k an ortkL 
MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN, 
PRIZES: 
1862,— International Exhibition—Only Medal, 
1865.—Gold Medal, Royal Society of Norway. 
1966,—Firet Prize, Great Exhibition at Stockholm, 
1866, —Silver Medal, International Exhibition at Bonlogne 
Purest and best, invaluable for Consumption, Bronchitis, an@ 
Scrofula. “ Purest we have ever met with.”—Lancet. Sold by 
Chemists, In capsuled bottles. at 2a. 34. per half-pint. Sp-cial 
Agente—Newbery and Sons, 45, St. Panl’e-churchyard. ey 
Morson end Son, 31, 33, om 124, Southampton-row, W.C.; Peter 
Squire, 277, Oxford-street ; Wm. Schacht, 4, Finebury-place, ‘nc 
Circulars and Testimonials of Peter Miller, 22, Mincing-lane, 


London. 
HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 

In relief. The "only ¢ horough cure is 
LEWIs's INFALLIBLE LININENT Cay F ong A nivo for 
Sciatica, Weak Limbs, Stiff Joints, aimee, 
Chaps, &c. Testimonials free Sid Ey all” Meat Medicin’ Venders, in 

la eS and on 68. 1 A geod 

ds, 7, Codhimeienaee. London. 





Only Medal. 








NST perme are insta: ly Rel by 
x ULMONIC WAFERS. 
Price Ia. 1g and te. 80. per of all 





ON 6 UM PTION.—Dr. ye. Churchill's. 
c—‘¥Y 





eu tne Chest, 
Chronic © lity, Loss os = by the 
SYRUPS of Yrorwosr Hire of LIM Agen Tron, and by 
the —, of 2 osph ~s = inine + of pre- 

by ann, of Pari Price is 6d. Neclle Whale 
—oe retail Agents, DINNEFORD and oo., 178, Bond- 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
ae name reanety Ser Gout ond Qamacto Diswéus of evap 
iperien ieate consti’ 








On, 
Patterns of al) 
SF 
SA, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; 3, 4, and 5, Well-atreet, 


jane BROCHE and STRIPE REPS. 
RANT and G 





ASK 
to the notice of their enstomers 


pens ees 

” purchase of the French Brochés and Stri) | 

wh they are enabled to offer at eG and Sia. 64. the F 
beautiful Goods are all of the 


Newest 
and the latter quality on an average of 20s, a aay 





Bouq aquots, Dress-trimmings, 

and Jewellery, suitable for 

' try 
Promptly 





FORRE Hair J ler to & 
A. R, eweller e Queen, 





{HIRTS. '8.— Morning and Bvening Shirts of 
me Mert ea eee 








fanhi. richest sb deep 178, New London ; and all Chem) 
them ee Sea. and 10 ga each. . ‘ = 
beset om appre made to the trade, nor can any of thi stock pos WINTER COUGHS, COLDS, 
i Ghoite Sock of VELVET and SRATSKIN MANTLES, ASTHMA, ond INVLUEREA, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; 3, 4, and 5, Wells-street, London. n dicine is en's PULMO tite na pertoration 
the breathing, loosen the icgm, abate fever, y the ti 
FPRENCH FANOY SILKS. ceeecion vaca Sstevice cee 
a " eh Ga, Cl. baa 08.8 , for porary local a rtions, such as whe-ring, irri- 
gaa thee the a Lote—vis. = 38%, | tation of the throat. palpitation of the 
= st Dress yards, or any length cut, all new Yolen, ——" ¥ "s Flixir affords immediate relief, 
ie In more chron coughs, or or inveterate 
. ilke, at 4¢8. l6yards asthma, it is equally valuable tn ne afore, - 


ev te =, of course, 
} in the f the medici: 
=p use of the ine is required. May be 


PF OOTHACHE, 








i be STANT CURE, 





Rosters NERVINE. 





UNTER'S —* on penerally ves 


it Chemists, | ln. 144. per 
Maidstone. —From testi- 











Gee pa v. RHEUMATISM, Nervous 
Paine and Debility, Paral 





London, § W, 


to %. For —., and [Prospectus > “ 
PULVERMACHER, \Patentee, No. 200, Regent-street, ry aaa 
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CHAPPELL 


IANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDALS were ewnntel to CHAPPELL and ©O, 
at 











regard to the all npor po! P nd quality of tone. | 
Novelty of jon of H ‘i 

with y1 of facture, and fine quality of tone.” —Award 

of the Jury. Testimonials to their su over all others have 

also been given by Professors Sir ick Gore Ouseley and 


. Rimbault, Herr Engel, Messrs. Goss, le, 


AND CO/’S PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


HAPPELL and 
EE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 


C 0.8 
ise and PURCHASE of 





BAPPELL and C OQ, 
the following and all PIANOFORTES on HIRE, 
and the Instrument becomes the Property | of the Hirer at the expi- 
ration of the Third Year, provided eac 
have been aan ~* paid, on the followin terme -— 
T 8 GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 

LL and ©O. in plain Mahogany or 

wes, with Check Action. Cash price for this 








Wallace, Mactarren, Lin Sloper, 

An immense stock of ible description of Pianofort 
Se ums may be oon Teo, New Bond-street, either for 
Sale or 


LEXANDRE’S NEW PATENT for 1867, 
THE CAnenEe, 





jally by Ladies), and the 
t can be played from an ordinary chair, the position of 


3 in, ; Depth, 1 ft. Zin. In Oak, French 
or Walnut Case, with 14 Stops—viz., Flute, 
rion, Basson, 

Tremolo, and two Forte Sto 
Price (only the same vas the ia 14-stop instrument), 35 gs. ; or, with 
Percussion Action, 45gs. 


HAPPELL’S ENGLISH 20-GUINEA 
PIANOFOR'’ with Check Action, in Mahogany or Black 
Walnut; also in solid Onk, 22 g«., and in elegant Seooweet a 
%gs. This is the only small Pianoforte that gained a prize 
Internationa! Se eger in Dublin, 1865. “To Chappell and 
Serine 9-guince I ee ette. Quality not 
in Cottage Pianofortes.” 








to 
Vide Report of the Juries. 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO 
(to which the Prize Medal was awarded in 186%).—A very 
Pianeforte, of small size, the full compass, Check Action, 
most perfect touch, C me adapted to smal! rooms, yachts, 
boudoizs, &o. The best and cheapest Pianoforte, with Check Action, 
three -¥ in the treble, and all the latest improvementa. 
Price, in Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut, 25, %6, and 27 ga. 











Bi ie vet Panetr COLLARD, and ERARD. 
Pianofortes of ee id dae ts ae 
eye Option of purchase), et the new Sbo -rooms. 





GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
AN ELEGANT PIANINO, BY BORD, of Paris, in best Walnut 
or Rosewood, with ornam< ted fret, 6 Octaves, Cheek Action, and 
three strings throughout the treble. Prion Visas 
AT 12 GUINEAS PER A} 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOPORTE. BY CHAPPELL 
= CO., in Rosewood or Walnut Case, 6j Octaves. Cash price, 


AT 15 GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
oe ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, BY CHAPPELL and 
in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 
Case, 6§ Octaves. Cash price, 40 gs. 
AT ® GUINEAS PER ANNU 

A FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, BY CHAPPELL and 
CO., in Rosewood or Walnut Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and 
three strings Conques. Cash price, ge. 

N.B.—The Three-Years’ Syrtem of Hire and Purchase is also 
“Pz Hed to all other Instruments by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, 

«, upon Terms to be agreed upon. 





HAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To amateurs preferring the pure 
English tone of the Broadwood and Collard quality, the English 
Model will be found the most perfectly satisfactory instrument, at 
a moderate prica The action is of the same simple description as 
the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted to the country, 
—aeoeee more complicated actions are objectionable tothe tuners, 
Tn el it Rosewood Case, with full fret, similar in all respects to 
other ita at SOgs., price 35 gs.; in best Walnut (similar to 
other iene instruments), 40 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL 
pe tenet So rice 45 ga, in ;orin Welaat, Sea 
This Instrument h: as Three § ings and the fullest mpass 
of Seven Octaves. . is strengthened ever? _— manne to 
endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any 
climate, The workmanship is of the best description ; the tone iz 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord 
Grand. The touch is elastic, and the repetition very rapid. No 
pometart, in all respects comparable, has hitherto been made 
England at the same price. E instrument will be warranted, 
and if desired) exchanged within ty A months of the purchase, 








HAPPELL and Cc 0.5 
THRER-YEARS SYSTEM of HIRE and PURCHASE of 
HAPPELL and Cc O. 
LET ON HIRE all the best ALEXAND! UMS 


ALEXANDRE So, Walnut, or Oak, at 
6g8. per annum, or £1 11s. 6d. per quarter. 
SIX-STOP—Rosewood or Oak, 8gs. per annum, or £2 2s, per 
quarter. 

a pas mg Walnut, or Oak, 10gs. per annum, or 
£2 1%. 6d. per quarter. 

FOURTEEN-STOP—' “The New Cabinet or Foldi: y 7 tum— 
Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak, l2gs. yor onueen, oe £38 as per 
quarter. 


THE BOUDOIR HARMONIUM, or Queen's Model, with Fourteen 
Stops and Percussion Action, polished Rosewood or Walnut, 15 gs, 
per annum, or £3 18s, 9d. per quarter. 

THE EXHIBITION MODEL—especially adapted to Churches— 
Thirteen Stops, Oak Case, 10 gs. per annum, or £2 12s, 6d. per quarter. 

DRAWING-BOOM MODEL, No. 1, with Three Stops and Per- 
cussion Action, Rosewood or Walnut, logs. per annum, or £2 12s, 6d, 
per quarter, 

DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, No. 2, with bp ev i o Rosewood 
or Walnut, 13 gs. per annum, or £3 Sa, 3d. per quarter. 

DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, No. 3, ay Siete Stops and every 
improvement, polished Rosewood, Oak, or Walnui, 2ga. per 
annum, or £5 5s, per quarter. 


LEXANDRE’S DRAWING-ROOM 
MODEL HARMONTUM, the best that can be made, price 
60 gs. ; other varieties at % and 35 8. 


IX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by 
ALEXANDRE, with five octaves, two footboards, ond in 
This instrument is lower in price and superior to all other 
cheap Harmoniums 


ECONDHAND HARM ONIU MS, 
by ALEXANDRE, near! As not quite) as good as new, at 
greatly-reduced prices, a. UHAPPELL’S, 30, New Bond-street. 
TEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two 
rows of keys, by ALEXANDRE. 
No. 1, with double keyboard, 8 stops, and 34 rows of vibrators, in 
rosewood 45 


case, 
No. 2, with Leuba hayheord, 22 sto a 6 rows of vibrators, in 
rosewood or polished oak case, price 
No, |, with 2} octaves of Gertuan pedals, 65 ga 
No. 2 with ditto, 90 ga. 
ese instruments ourpass all others for church purposes, and are 


























equally alapied to the organist’s use in the drawing-room, 


CPAPrSLis ORIENTAL MODEL 
PIANOFORTES. 


Nol 
Size, 4 ft, 3in, by 2ft. 1 in.; 3ft. 10in. Compass, 6 oct.,C to A 
a eee ae “ 


Noi 
Size, 1ft. 4 in, by 2ft. Sin.; height, 4ft. Compass, 6Joct., Cto A 
“ Handsome case. . 
Pein Geaset am. 


The above instruments 
structed of io mahogany, wi with metallic braci: aie 
necessary to resist the effect of extreme climates. i of 

h that they are confidently recom 

mended as bein admirably adapted for INDIA and for the 
EASTERN EMPIRE 

The price includes (1) _ of tin and wood; ‘2)a 
able tuning-hammer, or core ; (3) a tuning-fork ; (4) some additional 
strings ; (5)a Book on Tuning and Preserving the Instrument; 
(6) and the carriage to to the docks, 


HE ALEXANDRE SERAPHINA 

ANGELICA. —This Pye little Instrument is played 

with one hand, by means of a key-board, Lay Log aces, = 

& compass of Octaves. 

= rested on the knees or on a = the whod being su gies % ‘the 

left hand ; or it can be ope with both hands, and the wind sup- 

= we the t en with Ly of the new Patent Box. Price 
£5 Sa. ; Patent Box, £5 15s, 6d. 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE . EXHIBITION 
MODEL HARMONIUM, for the CHURCH, 13 stops, 4 rows 


of vibrators, and Venetian s ked 
foot, in Oak Sen well, wor by the heel of the right 




















LEXANDRE’S. NEW PEDAL 
HARMONIUMS, with two rows of keys, may be used either 
in the drawing-room or church. The pedals are the ti full | compass of 
yt wa tn tities wr 1 me an harmon: witht 
can be played in ways—Ist, as an expression ; 
2nd, a3 n _— organ, with a cide-Llewer for ; ard, as full 


py d-blow 
Ko. 1, At, 0 sto , of Tow of vibrators, price 6 
Ditto, orem sh rows of vibrators 4 gm 
stops, roy vibrators, 90 


o, 3, 34 
Diss ditto, with jon to lower Seamed, 3 
No, 2, without pedis, or peseunsion, 6 rows of weninst, 70 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL and CO, have a large Stock of SECONDHAND 
PIANOFORTES for SALE, by Broadwood, Collard, &c., that have 
been hired for the season, at very reduced prices. Also, New Instru- 
ments of every description. 





ip DESCRIPTIVE L LISTS ( (Illustrated) 
of Pianofortes and Harmoniums wil! be sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 


CHAPPELL AND CO/S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


yas < JUVENILE PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
choice collection of Dance Musi including the 
Guards’ and md Mabel Waltzes), national airs, English, Irish, and 
be and the most popular and favourite airs from various 
Operas, including the ce — Waltz, Old Men ah ppt 
, from “ Faus' on ny 
4 a — ay F. Rimbault, and han ay bows bound in cloth oa 
id, reid thus pA one of the best and prettiest presents for the 
Savenile Pianist. 108, 64, 





()SAEesLLs COLLECTION OF 
RHYMES, with FAMILIAR TUNES for VOICE 


¥ 
Ada: capacities of young le. 
and PLANOPDRTE. pted to " pac y ne EE 


(Sixty from engraved 1 
bound in cl << 
This work has been gratification of the 
, and contains a — + ry the well-known ditties of 
:—* & 50 of sixpence,” “Little Bo-peep,” 
“Girls and Boys.” * tng ind mice,” “What are little boys 
made of?” &o, They have been carefully arranged for the Piano- 


forte (to suit the most a = 


), and may be played 
alone or sung to an accompaniment, as desired. 





and with cover, : bound 
Sotho Seinectic been gathered from various 
sources. Sometimes omy the lips ef the — ted book rometimes 
from old MSS, and sometimes from They have 
been carefully harmon oa, and others 


ised ae + 
for four voto and may all be played on the Ae = alone, or 





by the The pre- 
par Jo Ad he ike others) consists of the old traditional carol 
tunes, with the an Fi words, 





(\HAPPELL’S NEW CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
( of PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Containing favourite pieces by 
Richards, Osborne, Lindahi, Wallace, &c. Handsomely and in 
cloth and gold, 4s. 


HAPPELL’S NEW CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


vsic. © ntaining lar Songs and Duets by 
a. 2 — a Leto y bound in cloth and 











HAPPELL'S | ALBUMS DE DANSE: 








Coteining S qugee, waewr, Polkas, Galops, ithe, 
and go 
HAPPELL’S CHRBISTY’S VOCAL 


Le ay Sele OS omen ee 74 

's Songs, with i iment for 
er Pianatorte Vols. et and IL hendesomely bound in cloth and 
gold, 4a. 


HA! A Fi PEL! ELL’S ENGLISH BALLAD 
a collection of all the favourite English 
oo Norton, G, Barker, Glover, Ife, 


ees Loe accompaniment Beautifully bound in cloth 








HAPPELL’S a SONG-BOOK. 
Containing s = collection of Italian Songs ey the 
most celebrated C bound in 


cloth and 
ne a 
HAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM, 























by Bi yp Fh of sacred music, eral omg 
bound in cloth and gold, 
Ceara ot 8 MUSICAL GIFT-BOOK. 
collection of Pianoforte | Music and arranged 
for young Th and for a 
Present, Sa. 
RINLEY a PIANIST’S 
ALBUM, Ont este 2, Pianoforte 
Sek nod benetioeliy bound in ah Wey annoy 
Price 15s. 





CLASSICAL PRESENTS. 
Edited by CHARLES HALLE. 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS for PIANO. 
FORTE. In3 Vola Each 2 
OVEN'S SONATAS for PIANO and VIOLIN. In One Vol. 
Oe CROVEN'S AIRS with VARIATIONS, for PIANOPORTE. 
10 eT HOVEN'S Sw for PIANOFORTE and VIOLON- 
. SOHN WORTE. In One Vol. 158. 
ETS SONA Soe ONOPORTS. In 2 Vole Each 218. 
TARTS SONATAS for PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN. In 
‘ole. Each Zia. 
7 Actes 48 48 PRELUDES and FUGUES. In 2 Vole Sis. 64. 
All the above are scaly Charles’ bound in 
end carefully and by Halle, 





HAPPELL’S POPULAR OPERAS. 


ORPHEE ries ENFERS. Offenbach. 66, 
LA BELLE HELENE, Offenbech. 6a 


LA « 64. 
Cx BALLO im MASC HERA Verdi. 7s, 64, 
on GIOVANNI. Mozart. 6e, 
UST. ome 7s. 6d, 
in SONNAMBULA. Bellini. 6, 
FRA DIAVOLO, a 5a. 
RIGOLETTO. Verdi. 
La GAZZA LADERA, Hoes Sa, 


B 
JCREZIA La ga Donisetti oes 
RMA. Bellin: 

MARITANA, Wallace Sa, 
BOHEMIAN GIRL. Balfe. Se 





HUGUENOTS. Meyerbeer. 7s. 6d. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
1 De GODFREY'’S POPULAR DANCE 


BELGRAVIA WALTZ. Solo or Duet, 4 
ADELE WALTZ. Solo or Duet, 4s. 
HILDA WALTZ. Soloor Duet, 4s. 
MABEL WALTZ. Solo or Duet, 4 
GUARDS’ WALTZ. Solo or Duet, 4, 
AFRICAINE WALTZ. Solo or Duet, 4s. 
THERESA 





Solo or Burt, ds. 
MERRY TUNES LANCERS. Solo or Duet, 
DENMARK QUADRILLE. Solo or Duet, . 


ABEL GA 
aa HELENE Galor. 
H La lo or Dust, we 
All me above can be had 


or Orchestre, Sa. or Septet, 2. each. 
Drericur » NEW DANCE “MUSIC, 


TWILIGHT pa WALTZ. Solo or Duet, 4. 
HOME, SWEET HOME WALTZ. Solo or Duet, ia 
ee 9 — Solo or 4a, ; Septet, 2s. ; 








N=” and FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 


re rh LENE QUADRILLY. Strauss, 4s, 
Kk HE ALTZ Strauss, 2. 








. Sa. 
z, . 
LUNT QUA LLE. F. \ ane tn 
OCKBY GALOP. F. 

GALOP. 




















EID WALTZ. Waterson. 
L/ESTASI WALTZ. Arditi. 4s. 
A NEW WORK FOR THE HARMONIUM. 
H 4* 2° Ris SACRA: 
Selection of 
for the Harmonium, 


A 
Arranged by Dr. —_ Price ls. 64. each neatly bound 
. ice Ia. each ; or, y m 
in One Volume, price 15s. 











1. Ave Maria ee oe ee «+ Arcadelt. 

2 March of the Silver Trumpeta + a - oe ee 

3. Melody of _ Silver Trumpets . oe 

4 au ee ee . Allegri. 

5. J he Golden... ee . oe 

6. Qui tollis (Twelfth Mass) .. «» Monart, 

7. - t *) . - Rossini. 

a * 2 . * 

9, Peceatis ° ee ee pe 

10, from “ Faust” . ee -» Gounod, 

IL. Veni, Sancte Spiritus .. . oe eo ee +» Jomelli, 
Benedi ( Sol i) ° +» «+ «+ Gounod, 
Domini Fili oo se ° a oe ° re 

14. Domini Salyum ee ee oe se . ~ 

i. Ave - o ee ee ee ee «+ Mozart. 

16, ‘The Prayers in “Masaniello”  .. os eo +» Auber, 

17, Chorale from the “ sageenste . be ° Tather, 

1& Eece Panis oe Himmel. 

= oe a 1 ee oe Mendellsohn. 

. (" Mose De. . 

gag ph sees 

22, Sancta +e ee ° es *e oe +» Mozart. 

2. t Sore savety ae phe spteqengess ee ee ee 








HE ORGANIST’ PORTFOLIO, A 


Selection of of. Opens ae Comets Voluntaries 
most celebrated Com: = ee Rly + "h re an 


for the use of Amateurs. ype MUM BAULT. 
contains from seven to twelve favourite Voluntaries, including 


bound in . price 2s. cach. A 
tee eee to CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New 


Byreeys HARMONIUM. ALBUM.. An 
invaluable work for Harmonium-playérs. Price 7a. 6d. 





~* number’ 


ANTLEY'S NEW speah. 
ww ivan, 3a, 


BELLRINGER. Wallace. 3, 

ONE GLANCE FROM THEE. —— 2s, 6d, | 
SOFT AND LOW, Gounod. | 

N BAWN. Benetice 2s, 6d. 


DREAMY 2s, 6d. 

LOVING SMILE OF SISTER KIND. Gounod. %&. 64, 

THE ERL KING. Schubert. 3a. 

THE WANDERER (1 come from wild and rugged shores). 
Schubert. 





HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE OF | 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in Shilling Numbers, | 
Post-free, la. BL; a Sa, 4d. 





istian Seasons, for Domestic Use, 
44. 100 Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte. 
43 100 Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 
42 100 Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 





4\. Fifty tie Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte 

40, Valses ’ Albert and other eminent 

38, Christ; instrel Song-book (Third Selection). 

38, A Fashionable Dance-book for the Pianoforte. 

37. Country Dan J , for Pianoforte, | 
pad om Bue instrel Airs for Pianoforte, 


36 
a — ye 1 Sonn (Second Selection), 
3x. The 3 


of Dance Music. 

The Juvenile Socal Album, 
32, Beethoven's Sonatas, edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6). 
3. Beethoven’ *# Sonatas, ames by Charles Hallé (No. 5). 





wh ‘s Charles Hallé (No, 4). 
2, Ten Contraito Sones, byt Mra. R. Arkwright, &c. 
Beethoven's ited by Charles Hallé (No, 3). 


| ws Albert, &c 


24, Thirteen hs 
wa Twenty-five Juvenile 


am 

Ww Biohseon of Moore's Lrish 
by Schubert, — and¢ German Words. 
1. Twelve ‘opular pec vepeenes _ Contralto Voices, 
12, Bovoven’s Goustns, cites les Hallé (No, !). 
Richards, 8. 
Charles D’ Al Jullien, Konig, &c. 

Charles D’ Albert, &o., complete, 
[welve Sacred by Com porers. 
ozart, with Italian aud Eng English Words, 





rePe een eee 





have Pianof A i 


p_aelane 
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E\E 
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AVA’S OPERATIC MELODIES. New 
Serica. Price 3s. each ; Worf hot 6d, cach. 
No. 1. Fidelio, bert Le Diable, 
2. Masaniello, Freischuts. 
4. Guillaume Tell. 
4. Tl Flauto Magico, 10, Lucresia 
5. Fra Diavolo, IL. Un Ballo in Maschera. 
& Le Dom ino Noir. 2 Faust. 
P may be had to each of 





A separate 
the Lisi Sms yates is, 6d. 





N E a . a. oh 9 ae 
Sede RBRP YOUR POWDER DRY. National’Song, Dan 
WHO's AT MY WINDOW? G. A. Osborne, Mdme, Lisbhart’s 


te, Pa 
THE C 'D. G. A. Osborne. Sung by Mame. Rudersdorff. 7. 
pad ay | DREAM. G:; A. Osborne, Sung by W. H. 


THE CHILDREN'S KING. Sacred Song. Gounod, 3, 
THe Wi ITE DOVE. Virginia Gabrie Be, Od, ‘ 





WINTER AND SPRING, Harold Thomas, 2s, 64. 
CHRISTMAS MORN (with ad lib. Chorus). Joseph Robinson, 


USAND MILES AWAY. Smart. 2. 6d 


ARABIAN LOVE SONG, A. Sallivan. 2. 6d 
ITUDE, G. Russell. 2. 6d. 

HILDA 80 Dan. me 

MABEL SONG. . Dan, 

GUARDS 


es Godfrey. 
Nave MIEN A en DIRE. Barorne Willy de 
Bw 











SI Ma NA 

(Lalté Rodkh). F. David. 2%. 64 
VESTAS. Vi . . 
LA VO te. Od 





Naw PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
L.LE HELENE. Fantasia. Favarger. 4 
ag Aux EN FERS. Fantasia. Kuhe. 4a, 


SERENADE DON GIOVANNI. Favarger. 4. 
KELVIN GROVE. Air Ecossais. Favarger. 4s. 
LA ZITELLA. Fra Diavolo. Kuhe. 4a. 
FAUST VALSE. De Gounod. A. Jacll. 4s. 


Ox. 
2 MA MAITRESSE. Transcription. Kuhe. %«. 
WEARILN’ 0’ THE GREEN. Kuhe. 3s. 6. 
THE LITTLE BROOK'S SONG, J. Robinson. % tL 
DON GIOVANNL Fantasia. caveemee. ia. 
IL FLAUTO MAGIOCO, Fantasia. hioesser. 3a sd. 
~~ — 2m OF ROMAN cht ROH MUsIC. No | 
iviani. 
nye OF ROMAN CHURCH MUSIC (with Photo- 
yon fy St. Paul's, Rome). Viviani. 4s. 
tn FrAzo%t REL “wees Me a 3a. 6d, 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES Brinley Richards ds, 
THE STIRRUP CUP. Brinley Richards, 

THE BELLRINGER. Brinley Richards. ry 
See, CHORUS. Faust. Brinley ao ~Sta ke 
HILDA WALTZ, (D, Godfrey.) Kuhe. 

MABEL WALTZ. (D. Cotteey.) ~-* a 


(D, Godfrey. 
THE MEN OF H ALEC ‘a Kahe. by 
EZ. Transcription. Ketterer. 3a 
TWILIGHT DREAMS. (IvAlbert) Kuhe. 4s. 
GARIBALDI'S HYMN. Harold Thomas, 3. 
BONDEBRYLLUP. (Danish Air.) br wy Ms 
STRADELLA. Fantasia. Harold Thomas. 


N. . OL 
FALLEN LEAVES. ans Books, each ta G. A. Osborne. 
TITANIA. Klose, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF M EYERBEER., 
) Six Transcriptions for the Pianoforte By BE. PAUER 


Price 3s. enc! 
No, 1, SERENADE. 
NA 


2 A. Seng & of ite Venetian Gondoliera 
3% LE RICORD. Romanza, 
ME 





4. LE BAPT - Raceed Song. 
My SICILIENN 
6. THE FISHER-MATDEN. 
ODFREY'S FAVOURITES, easily 
aged for the P Dr, RIMBAULT. Each la 
‘o. |. The Guards’ Waite The Hunt Qu 
og . Fd Mabel by 3 \ a o & ‘i Jockey Ga 
Oo Orpheus Marguerite Walt. 
No. ot the née Waits 





IMBAULT’S CELEBRATED SINGING 
SUSUR -<oettent fom the valuable Work by Lablache— 
for ‘ano or Tenor, to or Bass. Price Sa. 


NEW WORKS for the HARMONIUM, 





RIMBAULT’S TWELVE CHORUSES OF HANDEL. % 6 
aap Eee SELECTIONS FROM THE MASSES OF HAYDN 


. 6d. 
noe an TUTOR FOR THE DOUBLE-ROW HAR- 


NTUM. 
MBAULT’S TUTOR FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
RMONIUM. 4a, 
MBAULT'S POPULAR TUTOR. %. 

complete Catal of Music, arran 
monium, may be 





ed expressly for the Her- 
on application to CHAPPELL and Co. 


HAPPELL’S CHEAP TUTORS © for 


various Instruments. Price is, 6d. each, post-free, 
CHAPPELL’S POPULAR VIOLIN TUTOR 





ULAR CORNET TUTOR. 

POPULAR ENGLISH OONCERTINA TUTOR. 

PULAR GERMAN CONCERTINA TUTOX 
POPULAR GUI TUTO 
CHAPPELL’S POPULAR PIANOFPORTE TUTOR. 
CHAPPELI/S POPULAR CLARINET TUTOR. 
CHAPPELL’S POPULAR HARMONIUM dae 
CHAPPELL’S POPULAR SINGIN 
POPULAR HARMONY TU TOR, 

R = TUTO 





CHAP ‘Ss aA 0 
PRLS POPULAR DRUM AND FIFE TUTOR 
CHAPPELL’S POPULAR RRRAPHINA ANGEL WA TUTOR, 
CHAPPELL’S POPULAR VIOLONCEL Lo ) TUTOT 
OCTH’ 4 WESLEY AN PSALMIST. New 
in celebrated Work. The ( n or Pinnoforte 


Seore, mao, in loth, Sa,” eparne aan Parte—Treble, 








EW 


SA CEE D 


SONGS8, 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PIANOFORTE AND’ HABMONIUM FOR HIRE BY THE DAY OR YEAR, 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY JOHN LATEY. 


HE last Christmas which I 
spené at Holly Lodge was the 
happiest of my life, Our host, 
who in early youth had been 
in some way befriended by my 
father, repaid the benefit a 
thousandfold to his orphan son, 
I felt, in truth, one of the 
household—now especially so. 
I had spent in this home-circle 
other Christmases, all happy 
ones, but none equal to this 
last one. The crowning bliss 
lay in the fact that our host 
was to be in very deed my 
father; for dear Rose, his 
youngest and only unmarried 
danghter—half laughing, half 
crying, and with many blushes, 
which she strove to hide on my 
shoulder—had at length pro- 
mised to be mine, Victor 
Emmanuel did not welcome the 
all but unanimous “Si” which 
gave him a new province with 
P ; half the rapture that I did the 
Yes” of my wayward, fascinating Rose, although she did supple- 
ment it with—* There, you greedy, domineering fellow, are you satis- 
fied new ?” Her father, too, gave his cordial assent. No wonder, 
therefore, that I was in high glee on this particular Christmas Eve, 
and that the boys and girls, our host’s grandchildren, and I had Meg’s 
diversions together. There were conjuring tricks galore, snapdragon, 
an improvised Punch and Judy, and the thousand-and-one sports and 
pastimes which Father Christmas has always in store for the young ; 
so that at last the children were fairly tired out with the evening's 
pleasure, and, miracle of miracles, went to bed without grumbling. 
We elders kept it up until the small hours, waiting (any excuse is 
better than none) for the waits, the choir of the village church 
hard by—the bells of which, an exquisite peal, rang merrily. To 
bed we went at last, with cordial greetings, much shaking of hands, 
and a few kisses, In the morning I awoke with a start, My room 
was glorified by the sun’s rays, which shot up from the east with more 
than wonted splendour at this time of the year, as though in honour 
of the day. In my half-awake state the joyous peals of the bells 
were confounded with my wedding bells; for I had been dreaming 
that Rose and I were at the altar, and that she would persist, to 
the discomfiture of the clergyman, in trying to put the wedding- 
ring on one of my little fingers, and pouting in her bewitching 
way because her efforts were in vain. At length my thoughts 
acquired consistence. and I hurriedly dressed to take my part in 
a musical performance which was to come off at an early hour. 
Rose and I, with the aid of her brothers and sisters, had improvised 
a carol which was to be sung by the children at their grandpapa’s 
door, and which was to be supplemented by a chorus from the elder 
ones, who were to keep in the background. There had been many 
rehearsals in a remote store-room, and the children were well drilled 
by Rose, who acted as leader of the youthful band and prompter 
in general, so that the affair went off without a hitch, When I 
arrived at the scene of action all were at their posts—even little 
John and Julia were there, he with his wooden horse and she with 
her doll—so we at once struck up, If the readers will be so good 
as to place themselves, in imagination, on a Christmas morning, the 
bells ringing gaily, with our host, near the half-open door—as shown 
in the IMustration on the preceding page—they will more readily 
enter into the spirit of the carol, which, as near as can be remem- 
bered, ran thus >— 
THE CHILDREN’S CHANT, 
FIRST VOICE, 
On this most sacred morn, 
When our good Lord was born— 
Stooping so low that we might rise so high, 
Enduring death that we might never die— 
Dear grandpape, we bring 
Our Christmas offering. 
Nor wilt thou, sure, refuse 
To hear our faltering muse, 
Since He whose wondrous birth 
We keep, whilst here on earth 
Called children such as we 
Part of Heaven's family, 
And near His sacred side 
Suffered them to abide, 
And may it not be now, as in the olden days, 
“ Out of the mouths of babes God hath ordaintd praise” ? 





Dear sire, to you. 


What mystery of music in you dwells ! 
As your softly-cadenced sadness, 
As your wildly-throbbing gladness, 
Peal with musicalest 
A world of hallowed thoughts in every bosom swells, 
Burst, tempest of sweet sound ! 
Flood the raptured air around 








With the glory of your message from above, 
Every mood that in you dwells, 
Pour forth, ye Christmas bells ! 
But chiefly sing of Him whose primal name is Love! 


THE CHILDREN. 
FIRST VOICE, 

Us the spirit of the bells 
Their most hidden secret tells— 
And to every soul the same, 
If it quench not faith’s pure flame 
Childlike trust will hear and see 
More than proud philosophy, 
When tg faith unwarmed; unchecked, 
It deifi®s the intellect, * 
In their joyous turbulence 
There is to our grosser sense 
Much of meaning that is lost. 
So does many a whispered word, 
Com fort-laden, die unheard, 
And the lesson which it teaches, 
And the sermon which it preaches, 
The dulled spirit never reaches, 


SECOND VOICE, 
These the spirit gathers to us 
Till their sense goes through and through us; 
And within us throbbing dwells 
All the music of the bells— 
All their tenderness and love, 
All their wisdom from above ; 
All the mystery of the bells— 
Harvest-shoute and passing-knells, 
Sobs and sighs close blent with laughter, 
Grief for the past drowned in joy for the hereafter. 
For death is death no longer, 
Bince Love than guilt is stronger— 
Only the dawning of the perfect day. 
Life’s book is shut, the lesson o’er ; 
Our Master opes the school-room door, 
And, smiling, beckons us away 
To our eternal holiday, — 


WHAT THE BELLS SAY. 
FIRST VOICE, 
What the spirit of the bells 
Teaches us, we teach as free 
So listen while each tells 
A bell-taught homily. 


When the down-hearted sees the evil done 
"Neath each day’s sun ; 
Notes oft how feeble Good is, and the Wrong 
How rampant strong ; 
Then, Faintheart, sighing, asks “Is this the sum 
Of all achieved in Christendom, 
Since the glad message came, now clanged from every steeple, 
And glibly dropping from the tongue and pen, 
‘ Good tidings of great joy to every people— 
Peace on earth, goodwill to men’?” 


To such the bells, when heard aright, reply 
“ God rules on earth as in the sky ; 


Poor doubting mortal, cease your plains, 
Enough for you to know God reigns !”’ 


SECOND VOICE. 

This and much more the spirit of the bells 
Of primal truths in loud-voiced accents tells, 
But in the stillness of the quiet breast, 
When every surging passion is at rest, 

One low, sweet note is heard, 

Till the soul’s depths are stirred ; 

A gently-tinkling bell aye ringing, 

Like a fairy, softly singing ; 

Or cooing of a dove 

Unto its mated love ; 

Or like a mother bird, 

In melodies scarce heard, 

Warbling her brodd to rest 

Within their dewny nest, 


This is the song, or something near it 
(Who choose may in their own hearts hear it), 
Which this dear cherub, whatsoe’er it be— 
Perchance “ the still small voice within the breast,” 
Which, deadened oft, can never be supprest— 
With sweet-sad fluting, luting, sings to me, 
“Ze in all things frankly free, 
Yet with saintlike purity ; 
What is mean and sordid flee ; 
Search out Truth, where’er she be, 
Hold to her right loyally ; 
Still, strength with Love so temper ye, 
That your companions all may see 
The grace of Christian courtesy.” 


CHORUS, 
Ring, Christmas bells! In many a joyful bout 
Peal your full pans jubilantly out ! 
Why feebly stammer forth His praise ? 
Your joound clamour to the welkin raise, 


FIRST VOICE, 
Of all the voices of the Christmas bells 
The sweetest, sure, is that which tells 
Of happy homes where union dwells ; 
Thrice happy made at this dear time, 
This day of days, the golden prime 
Of the whole year, when ripens best 
All that of us is holiest, 
Under many a low-thatched roof, 
Not always waterproof, 








As in the lordliest hall, 

Love holds this day high festival. 
The heart’s warm welcome makes amends 
For stinted cheer to loving friends ; 
And th’ influence of the day, 

Flout and scorn it though folk may, 
Doth perforce each soul transfuse 
With the glory of its hues ; 

The moodiest mind will warm, 

And will brighten and will lighten, 
Like a rainbow-braided storm, 

And consolation borrow 

From the sacrament of sorrow. 


Tf, as ‘tis said, angels keep watch and ward 


O’er mortals here below, 
Be sure this sacred day they guard 
From mortals’ direst foe. 
Or is not the day its own guardian spirit ? 
Evermore striving, 
With subtlest contriving, 


To turn into good what of evil comes near it? 


SECOND VOICE. 
Our household deities are nowaday 


With more than necromantic charm, 


From hearths thus sanctified each direful harm, 


So that no foul enchanter fling 

His spells within the charméd ring, 

Ecre Christmas, then, has fullest play 

For his heart-warming holiday. 

Then let him show his radiant face, 

In this his rightful dwelling-place. 

And in his train the virtues three— 
Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 


But chief we welcome as a Christmas guest 


(O that her spirit quickened every breast !) 


The greatest, yet the meekest, of the three— 


Large-hearted, open-handed Charity. 
The Christmas doles are all her doing ; 
Men’s hearts are opened by her wooing, 
She clothes the naked, and the hungry feeds, 
Upliits the fall’n, and tends to all their needs, 


But, better still “ than this, than these, than all "— 


O’er sin and shame she lets her mantle fall. 
So, ever, Christmas, while you reign, 

Let Love be foremost of your train ; 

Then men will shout, nor wholly vain, 
“The Golden Age is come again!” 


CHORUS. 
Ring cheerily, ye Christmas bells ! 
Clash merrily, ye Christmas bells! 
Clear your mellow throats 
Of death’s husky notes ; 
Fling off funereal gloom ; 
Nor more with sullen boom 
Toll out a mortal’s doom. 
This day, at least, has nought to do with knells, 
Burst into singing, Christmas bells ! 
Laugh fairly out, ye Christmas bells | 
With vehemency of bright laughter make 
Each firm-fixed rafter shake, 
Each tower and steeple quake ! 
Peal upon peal, in gayest, maddest rounds! 


From change to change leap with hilarious bounds! 


Sprinkle your limpid, liquid sounds 
Like sparks of light upon each heart ; 
So that all grief may thence depart, 
Its agonies and tears, 
Its doubts and racking fears, 
Be buried fathoms deep in the ocean of His love 
And in their stead be born, 
On this most hallowed morn, 


Celestial joys that steep us in the radiance from above : 
May His good Spirit keep us in the heaven of His love ! 


O most honoured Christmas bells ! 
What a glorious burthen dwells 
In your spirit-haunted cells, 
Sacred, church-anointed bells ! 


Roll the blest thought, like a sweet morsel under 
Your iron tongues, and with harmonious thunder 


Clang the glad tidings far and near, 

That all the world perforce may hear, 

And understand and feel, for then 

Are they to God’s throne nighest, 
Shout, bells | 

Gtory To Gop IN TH’ HIGHEST! 


ON EARTH PEACE, AND GOODWILL TO MEN 


ALL THE OHILDREN. 
For all within this house we pray 
The choicest blessings of the day, 
Nor our good wishes here would stay. 
The season’s compliments we give 
To every Christian that doth live ; 
And eke to Jew, Turk, Infidel, 
“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 
We Christmas kisses blow to all. 
May He who loves both great and small 
The gracious promise of this day 
Extend to all men who obey 
The voice of conscience, though for them 
Ne’er shone the star of Bethlehem | 


Their message unto all men ‘neath the sky, 


The Christian virtues, and they scare away, 


“ Who bears the cross below shall wear the crown on high, 


And reign with Him who paved the way before us.” 


Still o’er us, sonorous, 


A munny OCuRIsTMAs AND A HAPPY New Yuan 
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OUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATION. 


“A VILLAGE TYRANT.” 


FROM A PAINTING BY G, A. HOLMES, 


UR Christmas turkey is a 
native of America, where it 
is still found wild, and is as 
common in some of the States 
as the rook is in our own 
country. It was sent from 
Mexico to Europe, where it 
made its first appearance in 
Spain, to the great delight of 
the old Dons, who, tradition 
says, at once imitated its strut 
and introduced into the de- 
portment of their children the 
turkey-step. The turkey was 
brought into England along 
with Henry the LEighth’s 
Spanish wife, Catherine, that 
ill-starred Queen, whose sor- 
rows are familiar to all the 
reading world, as they are 
written on the pillars of 
enduring marble in the 
grand temple which our own 
Shakspeare built up. The 
marriage of our wife-killing 
King with the danghter of 
the great Ferdinand was probably the cause of the turkey reaching 
England so soon after it first came to Spain; and it may 
have come over in the same ship that brought the Spanish 
Princess, and have been served up at the first dinner she sat down to 
in the old palace at Greenwich. King Henry—whose attitude in one 
of his full-length portraits might have been copied for that of the 
turkey in our picture—was so great a favourite with the Catholic 
Powers through having got one of his “staff” to write a slashing 
article against Martin Luther, that, beside his present of turkeys, he 
was styled “ Defender of the Faith ;” and, to make good his title, 
he, along with Cardinal Wolsey, commenced emptying the monas- 
teries and filling his coffers with the plunder. 

There have been many laments for the thousands of beautiful 
books, and richly-emblazoned vellum manuscripte, which years 
had been spent in illuminating, and that were destroyed at this 
period as relics of Popery, few knowing that, as they were on parch- 
ment, they were used as covers for turkeys when roasting, to prevent 
the delicate skin from burning. There was hardly a saint in the 
calendar whose works were not used for covering the breasts and 
thighs of these outlandish birds, especially in the abbeys and 
monasteries, where the plumpest were always found, and the com- 
missioners most abounded, who had even the Papal bull at first to 
sanction their plunder, so that Wolsey might build the colleges of 
Ipswich and Oxford out of the wealth of the smaller monasteries 
which the bull allowed him to suppress, 

These old epicures were very particular in the roasting of their 
turkeys ; they must be done through ; not burnt, but roasted “nice 
and brown ;” and, after many experiments and no end of failures, 
they found there was nothing like the works of the old fathers. 
After the parchment was punctured, so that the dripping might 
percolate underneath, and, just as it was all but “done to a turn,” 
the vellum was stripped off, the bird browned, and served up hot, 
This is why so many odd pages of these old manuscripts, which have 
turned up from time to time, are found scorched, as such no doubt 
were uced by these impious confiscators and their cooks, then thrown 
away after the turkeys were roasted, to be picked up and laid aside 
by some good old abbot or monk, either in the hope of again serving 
the same purpose for some future turkey, or out of love for the old 
fathers, who had never dreamed of such an heretical bird. 

In the few scorched pages which are still preserved of that rare 
manuscript written by Luke of Lenten, monk of St. Mary’s, the 
downfall of the monasteries is attributed to what he calls “that 
accursed and excommunicated bird” the turkey. Some cou- 
mentators consider that the bird is but typical of the King, How- 
ever that may be, there can be but little dowbt that a great sacrifice 
of abbey property was made by the commissioner’ and their 
attendants wherever they confiscated turkeys. : 

“The ravages of the Danes,” says the good monk, “when they 
overrun this unhappy island, burning and overthrowing so many 
goodly abbeys, were as nothing compared with the devastation made 
by those who, under plea of the bull of his Holiness the Pope, came 
down to plunder and suppress our smaller monasteries, Wherever 
they found those outlandish birds called turkeys they tore 
up our vellum mass-books and )<:rends of the blessed saints, to cover 
the hideous carcases while roasting ; and, where fuel was wanting, 
burnt the rood and all the images of the saints to cook them with ; 





the holy fathers for their condiments, Uriah the Usurer—becauce our 
vessels of silver and gold were not redeemed at the appointed time— 
hung our searing bell round the neck of his largest turkey, and left the 
abomination to “ gobble” and jingle before the gates of our monastery, 
Before devilling the drumsticks they wrapped them in the parch- 
ment pages of our only St, Lawrence, placing his blessed work on the 
gridiron, as if to inflict on the labour of his mind the same pains he 
himself bore while in the flesh. They took up the colloquies of St, 
Dunstan with the tongs, and with no more reverence than the saint 
himself once seized the nose of the devil with the same implement, 
Time, war, fire, damp, and slow decay never destroyed so many works 
of the holy fathers since the time the blessed Augustin first landed 
with his Breviary in his hand, as were consumed by those gor-bellied 
kites, who plundered our churches, tore up our mass-books to keep 
the turkeys from and made fires of our roods to roast 
them. We drove the last of the accursed fowls from out our gates 
with bell, book, and candle ; and the heretic who caught and ate the 


remainder of his days wandered about ‘Gobble, gobble |’ 
until he died, SMeny wore chao 90h tea teoeneatoeens 
suffocated with stuffing, and ——” Here the page is burnt, and those 
possessing that fine sense of smell which enables them to inhale the 
fragrance of flowers in the earth before the plant shows a leaf, 


fancy they can detect the aroma of thyme and marjoram in the 








scorched page ; ifso, it shows that these herbs were used for seasoning 
by the pottingers of the period. No historian except Biglye has 
made mention of this scarce manuscript. 

There are few birds that naturalists find so little to write about as 
the domestic turkey, though they have plenty to tell of his habits 
in a wild state. He is familiar to everybody, both in town and 
country ; for those who have never seen nor heard him strutting and 
“ gobbling ” on a farm have beheld his bulky body hung up head 
downwards at a poulterer’s shop-door. A few years ago one of the 
sights of London was the coaches coming in at Christmas time 
black over with turkeys; and many an outside traveller was 
thankful for such a load of luggage, as nestling among their feathers 
afforded as much warmth as an extra greatcoat, True to his old, 
wild habits, he is still a great wanderer, and, unless well looked 
after, will often stray a mile or two from home, not even returning 
at night if the female is with him. Very often she makes her 
nest in some secret place, so well concealed that nothing is 
known about it, until some day she comes home at the head of 
her brood, to the great delight of the owner. The chief reason 
for this secrecy appears to be a dread of the male, as he very 
often not only breaks the eggs, but brains the young ones with 
his beak as soon as they are hatched. He is, in fact, a great 
brute to both his wife and children, and deserves all he gets when 
he is roasted and eaten. 

What a sensation he must have caused through his wandering 
habits when he made his appearance in some out-of-the-way village 
on his first strival in Kugland! The dodo could scarcely have 
created wore wonder; and wien they saw his crimson wattle they 
must have concluded that his throat had been cut, and that the 
iife-current, instead of continuing to flow, had congealed. Or, what is 
more likely—when he came rushing up with an angry and threatening 
air, sending before him those strange sounds, which, when first 
heard by the Persians, was taken for Arabic, though they were 
puzzled to make out the meaning—that the “ rude forefathers of the 
hamlet” should take him for some evil spirit, and run for the priest 
to come and exorcise him, or bring out his scaring bell and holy 
water to protect them from his influence. Not that his size would 
alarm them so much as the murderous look he wore, for they were 
more familiar with the bustard in these old times than we are now, 
and he is a larger bird than the turkey. 

Still, with all his bluster, and swagger, and “ gobbling,” the turkey 
is at heart a coward, resembling those curs who fly at and follow 
a thorough-bred dog until he turns upon them, when off they run, 
yelping, with their tails between their legs, until the nobler animal 
once more “pursues the even tenour of his way,” when they renew 
their currish bark and follow him at a long distance. Sometimes a 
child, like the youngest shown in our Coloured Illustration, is ter- 
ribly frightened at him, and will run away screaming, with Bub- 
bling Jock at its heels, who will make savage pecks at its little bare 
legs while running, if the child has no protector, But once let re- 
sistance be offered and the turkey retreats; and that beautiful girl 
in the picture only laughs at his threats while sheltering her little 
sister, for she has done battle with him many a time, wield- 
ing no other weapon than her flexible cottage-bonnet, with 
which she drove him out of the field, and, as she said after- 
ward, in her broad Doric, “sent him whoam wi’ a rattle to his heels.” 
What fine pecking he would find in those pretty bare arms that are 
so near his hooked beak if he had but courage to make an attack, 
which he has not; for, were neither the boy nor the dog present, 
that little maiden would not stand there laughing as she does, but 
turn upon him, and give him chase until he ran “ gobbling ” over the 
rustic bridge, and winged his way across the fence into the farmyard, 
there to hide his dishonoured wattles, 

What skirmishes there were in our younger days, when the little 
old women wore gipsy cloaks, between them and the turkeys; for 
the sight of red seemed to madden them. Up would come Bubbling 
Jock, with his legs astride, his chest well out, and his head carried 
back like a viper’s in the act to strike, when bang would come 
the little old country wife's basket at his head, with an “Oh! drat 
you, there goes all my new-laid eggs ;” and, in her anger, she would 
follow him up, unless he ran off too fast for her, and keep banging at 
him until he was covered with the yolks that oozed out of the 
Dasket, which, when dry, would cause his feathers to stick together 
as close as if the carpenter had gone over him with his glue-brush. 
What laughing there was in the old Moot-hall on that “Justice 
Day,” when Betty Bowser came up, her basket dripping with the 
yolks of eggs, demanding for the attack made 


tion for 

that had been basted with eggs; for the merry Justice 

of as the battle 

and bade them follow him, when he would see justice done, 
them to the expensé of a summons, “Six 

dozen of beautiful fresh eggs!” exclaimed Betty, “which at two 

groats the dozen"——- “I dont think he'll live the day over, your 

Worship,” pleaded the farmer, “and I've told her times and times 


Farmer Fothergill’s wounded turkey, 

It is a curious picture to look upon a flock of turkeys driven along 
the streets of some old-fashioned market-town, all kept in order by 
the mere waving of a red rag over them affixed to the end of some 
long, tapcr rod. Their cry is peculiar—reminding us of 
so much as that of wild geese, heard high overhead, above the sleeping 
streets in the still midnight, There is something un-English in their 
ery, in their look, in the hanging crimson about their throata, in the 
contrast between their plumage and the streets. 

Onur last experience in turkey-rearing convinced us that they still 
retain their wild habits. The weather was cold, and we had 
allowed a friend to bring an immense glass skylight, twelve feet in 
diameter, and two thirds as high in the centre, into our garden, 
he having no room for such a large skylight. “It will be « capital 
shelter for your turkeys these cold nights, if you put up some props 
inside for them to roost on.” We thought it would, put up the 
props, and drove the turkeys into their large Crystal Palace at dusk. 
They were quiet enough, for all we knew, the first night, and enjoyed 
their breakfast when let out, On the second night they had smashed 
their glass roof somehow, and got out; and great was our surprise 
on turning out to “burn a weed” in the moonlight to see several 
large, black objects'on the topmost branches of our plum-tree, for 
thither the turkeys had flown to roost, The cost of reglazing our 
neighbour's skylight was an addition to our outlay on turkeys. We 
sold them to a friend who had painters at work in his outhouses; 
and one fine day, while the men were at dinner, they ate up a large 
potful of white paint, That was about their last meal, They died 
of the painters’ colic. Tomas MILLER, 





A LOOK-OUT ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 





T this season of the year, when wrecks are 
frequent around our stormy coasts, the men at 
the different life-boat stations, and others 
whose duty it is to watch for vessels in 
distress, are more than usually vigilant; and if the sun goes down 
in a lowering sky, with a tempestuous wind blowing landward, a 
good look-out is sure to be kept at all points where help or succour 
is likely to be needed. Our Engraving on page 609 represents one 
of the curious lofty structures erected by the beachmen of Great 
Yarmouth to overlook the Scroby Sands and watch for signals in 
the roadstead. These “ Look-outs,” as they are called, are six in 
number, and are each owned by a company of twelve beachmen, 
commanded by a captain, who also acts as cashier, and squares up 
all accounts at Christmas. Each company also possesses one or 
more yawls and other boats, in which the hardy beachmen are ever 
ready to brave the dangerous surf, and they frequently risk their 
lives in efforts to save ships and men, The beachmen of Yarmouth 
are a bold and gallant body, of whom many acts of bravery and 
endurance are recorded. Between the different companies a notable 
rivalry exists, which frequently leads to deeds of great daring, and 
sometimes gives rise to an exciting race, the goal being some 
stranded vessel, with its benumbed and perishing crew straining 
their eager eyes to catch a glimpse of their coming deliverers, All 
honour to the brave hearts who are looking out for the distressed at 
this blessed Christmas tide! and as we give a hearty “ Good-night!" 
to the old fellow who is ascending the ladder with a supply of 
Christmas cheer for himself and his mates, let us hope that their 
night-watch may be disturbed by no worse sounds than the roar of 
the sea or the howling of the bitter wind. 





THE CAVE OF MYSTERY. 


Many a time Christmas has kept pleasant state in a certain house, 
as in ten thousand other houses, great and small. This dwelling 
is not, according to the stereotyped phrase, a baronial hall, sur- 
rounded by gardens and parklike grounds, but a modest-looking, oddly - 
formed house, situated in a part of the great metropolis tending west- 
ward, frowned upon and seemingly squeezed out of shape by the sur- 
rounding lordly mansions, Most irregularly built, it was designed 
more for the convenience of its inmates than for appearance; and 
sure such roominess, joined with such cosy comfort, is nowhere else to 
be found, Hospitality also reigns in it supreme. So, uncouth exteriors 
are frequently tenanted by angels, who carry heaven with them where- 
ever they go, glorifying the meanest abodes, And if ever an angel of 
beneficence walked the earth, the presiding genius of this house was 
one. To such a mind Christmas has, of course, especial charms ; and 
Christmas time is always looked forward to most eagerly by those 
who have the privilege of his acquaintance, At the particular party 
illustrated on the next page our host discontinued the Christmas- 
tree, which, on previous occasions, had shone so resplendently and 
had borne such thick-hanging clusters of rich and varied fruit ; sub- 
stituting for it a “Cave of Mystery "—well filled, you may be 
sure, with all that delights the eye, pleases the ear, or tickles the 
fancy of children. And he was right, for in so doing he appealed 
to the most vivid part of youth’s nature, at any rate, if not of 
human nature as a whole—the yearning after the vague and mys- 


thrown open, it stands confessed in blazing brilliancy. But all is 
seen at once, so there is no scope for imagination; and, as the 
tapers wax dim—some of them, perhaps, going out sputteringly— 
the branches, despoiled of their goodly fruit, look gannt, and grim, 
and scorched. Whereas a sense of mystery haunts the cave even 
when it has yielded up its last trinket; and dim visions of the 
cave of Aladdin (not of Adullam), or of that “ Open-sesame ” robbers’ 
haunt, with its glittering treasures, mentioned in the famous “ Ali 
Baba” tale, throw their glamour over the prosaic present, As 
may be seen, the cave—a deep recess in our host's library—is 
brimming over with its glittering and luscious treasures, How 


expedition behind the curtain, a keen ear 
might have heard the chirrup of a kiss, if indeed Bessy’s rosy-red 
cheeks on her return had not betrayed the fact that he had feund, 
or stolen, a certain delicious Christmas sweetmeat, 

Tn conclusion let us express the hope that all good boys and girls 
may find, during the coming Christinas parties, well-stocked “ caves 
of mystery,” or, failing them, trees gleaming with lights and laden 
with fruits ; and that all may draw prizes that suit them best, if 
not what they most desire, at these lotteries and also in the lottery 
of life. 
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THE ENAMELLED DISH, 
BY ELIZA METEYARD. 


AR across a solitary moor- 
land waste a light had 
shone through the long 
hours of the night. But 
it waned as the cold grey 
dawn broke slowly, and 
so died out; for it was the 
firelight from a thatched 
cottage which, with several 
low outbuildings, stood 
half buried in deep snow. 
It might be a place fair 
enough in the glory of 
summer, when the lichens 
were bright upon the 
granite boulders and lime- 
stove rocks, when the 
springs and  runnels 
gleamed sheeny in the 
sun, when the turf was 
elastic to the tread, and 
the lark, poised in the 
blue sky, sang its divine 
melodies, But now, in 
the cold grey dawn of 
this December morning, 
nothing could be more 
desolate and drear, or 
more suggestive of the sadder aspects of human fate, 

The door was a stout hatch, worn by the wintry storms of many a 
year, Of this the upper part was now drawn gently back, and an 
old woman peered wistfully out. She shook her head and sighed 
deeply as she glanced round ypon the trackless waste of snow ; then 
closed the hatch and returned to the fire, of which the gleams had 
shone so long and far, It was formed of mingled turf and wood ; 
and, though burning far within the deep recess of a very wide 
chimney, it filled the whole house-place with a glow so full and 
intense as to break in upon the darkest and most distant shadows, 

As near as possible to this chimney-nook was placed a half-tester 
bed, on which, covered closely, lay a very old and decrepid man. It 
was evident that the unwieldy piece of furniture was not an ordinary 
fireside appendage, as an oaken settle, dark with age, had been 
drawn back to accommodate it, thus forming, as it were, an outer 
screen. Close beside stood a small round table, on which were spread 
the signs of a scanty meal already partaken of, and which the old 
woman hastened to clear away when she had assured herself that 
the old man at length slept ; for, bedridden from chronic rheumatism 
and old age combined, his nights were sleepless and full of pain, 
She then made preparations as though for absence and a long day, 
and all in reference to the old man’scomfort. These accomplished, 
she took a key from her pocket, and, going to a distant part of the 
room, unlocked a large oaken chest. From the bottom, after lifting 
out some poor remnants of clothes and household things, she drew a 
long, heavy parcel, wrapped in a tattered homespun sheet. Bringing 
this to the fire, she slowly unpinned wrapper after wrapper, till at 
length was revealed a finely-enamelled dish of rare and extraordi- 
nary size. Its pattern was arabesque, after the style of the finest 
specimens of Moorish-Hispano or Tunisian art ; its prominent colours 
an exquisitely-toned greenish blue and a red-brown, over which 
were interlaced threads of rich gilding in low relief: the gold in 
some parts burnished, in others not; thus shining or lying in soft 
shadows as the firelight played in fitfulness over it, 

Underneath the last wrapper lay a little roll of paper. This she 
softly, tenderly opened, and gazed within. What she thus looked 
on was a crisp, curly lock of a strong man’s hair—a lock cut off 
when he was in his prime—a lock brown as the wooduut which hangs 
ready for the gatherer in the autumn sun. 

“My Will! my lad!” she said, as she pressed it to her lips, then 
bowed her face in benediction over it. “Eighteen years dead, and 
yet this as thou wast when I covered thy face for ever, My Will, 
my lad, my only child! Taken from us in thy prime, and when thy 
eye and hand could do work like this, and prosperity was straight 
afore thee, Eh! we ha’ suffer’d mony a bitter thing since the day 
thou died; but this be the bitterest thing of all. The dish must 
go—thy dear handiwork, and th’ last thing we hold o’ thine,” 

But these silent tears brought assuagement to her long-restrained 
grief, and when she had pinned the lock of hair close on her breast, she 
covered the dish again in its wrappers and, fetching hay and a wide 
sack from an adjacent byre, packed and sewed the dish securely in 
the latter. She then equipped herself for a journey, and tuis with a 
degree of care which showed her errand to be a special one ; for, 
though she put on her husband’s old coat in which to weather the 
storm, she tied a decent checkered shaw! over her rusty black bonnet, 
and made her Sunday’s cloak into a bundle. Then she led forth an 
old grey ass she had previously fed from the byre, strapped on its 
panniers, laid a pad of hay on these, and then tied the dish securely 
on the surface with cord. The ass seemed a favourite and pleased 





She was ready now; and, when she had looked around again with 
tender eye to see nothing was wanting to the old man’s comfort, she 
crept softly to the bed, and took a silent farewell. 

Then, ready to depart, she called “ Trounce, Trounce,” when a 


would be home by noon, the poorold woman, without ither turning 
back, or going at least four miles out of her way, could do no other 








than trust an earnest message to their delivery, and bribe them to 
rememberance by the gift of divers apples she took from her 


panniers, 

The renewed journey was in the direction of the hills. Here her 
progress was necessarily very slow, for the drifts were deep, and in 
some places the road itself effaced. But with unerring sagacity the 
ass plodded on. Sometimes it sunk in the drifts, but recovered 
itself; then it slipped forward down an acclivity, and was only 
stayed by an intervening bush or boulder stone. In such cases the 
poor old mistress would hang on behind, as though to save the bur- 
den fastened to the panniers, But it escaped all accident, and when 
the peril was over, her dumb favourite, shaking its neck and pricking 
its ears, would look wistfully round, as though to assure its mistress 
all was well. 

At length, after ascending one of these hills in zigzag fashion for 
at least five miles, old Tib, about an hour or so after noon, reached a 
considerable village, spread out im <I) directions near its summit. 
Scarcely one house stood on a levei with another. Perched on a 
green acclivity stood the village school, lower down lay the 
ancient church, still deeper in the valley a mill worked its great 
wheel amidst the foaming eddies of a mountain brook. In this 
direction lay a farm, in that a row of thatched cottages, and here and 
there, in the shadows of the gritstone rocks, were solitary pastures, 
divided from each other by low stone walls. 

Midway in the village street old Tib paused before the ancient 
inn, Here, after tethering the ass to a hook above the horseblock, 
she went within, and, whilst warming herself and drinking a little 
mug of mulled beer, replied to the kind inquiries as to her long 
absence, This she attributed chiefly to the illness and bedridden 
condition of her poo old husband, and to the decay of trade in the 
moorland potworks; the works in the towns now making common 
earthenware on a larger, and consequently cheaper, scale. 

“ But I ain't come pot-selling now,” she replied, evasively, par- 
rying the question as to the errand which had brought her from 
home at that inclement season, “ but on other bisnis. And I came 
by here, though out o’ my road, to beg a holiday for our dear little 
Tib—it’s along day since she had one, poor child; and the old 
mester’s just pining out his heart to see her. What’s more, her 
brother will be coming from the Potteries to see her, and ‘specially I 
need her to be going home to-morrow, for the mester will be alone. 
So I mun venture to the Miss Snippets, and ask a holiday.” 

“ Holiday |” exclaimed the landlady ; “th’ old maids won't giv’ it. 
They'll take their moneysworth out o’ flesh and blood—that they 
will. Thou should’st, Mrs. Egerton, ha’ apprenticed thy pretty lass to 
Christian folks, not to English slave-drivers.” 

“J didn’t know their character in that day, Missis,” replied old 
Tib, deprecatingly. “My old mester didn’t wish our Will’s child to 
go into a town, afraid o’ th’ sin on it, and we'd heard the missises 
were the best hands at ‘heir bisnis this country’s side.” 

“Well, Missis,” said the :andlord, “ it’ll comfort thy heart to know 
that a prettier or a better lass ain’t hereabouts, But she ain’t got 
much longer to serve, I’m glad to hear.” 

“Her three years’ time be up next May,” replied old Tib, “and 
in all that time the poor child’s but had three days home, But 
she must ha’ a holiday now, and go to-morrow, or next day 
at latest. If thou knew someone, Mester, who’d drive her as 
far as John Sleigh’s cottage, one o’ the lads would see her safe to 
the moor.” 

“I'll see about it, Tib,” spoke the landlord, kindly ; “ many of 
the neighbours ’ll be driving that road this Christmas time, and if 
they don’t, I'll see her safe to where she needs.” 

Thus assured and comforted, the poor old woman rose to go. 
The landlord followed her to the door, and helped her to untether 
the ass. She was leading it away, when she stepped back a step, 
and asked, hesitatingly, how far it was to Standish Park 

“ Standish Park!” exclaimed the man, in a tone of marked sur- 
prise; “you'll surely never be attempting such a road in such a 
season? Why, it’s the hilliest in all th’ county, and a farmer 
that way told us last night the drifts were wonderful.” 

Old Tib made no other answer than what was implied by a shake 
of the head. “ Be it fifteen miles?” she asked. 

“ Twenty, if an inch; and the steepness of the hills will, in this 
weather, double it. A stout man and a powerful horse might face 
such a road; not thee and thy poor beast. Can't thee, Tib, get 
some one to do thy errand, if one thou have?” 

Old Tib shook her head. “ We all, Mester, do our errands better 
nor folks can for us. Sir Miles Standish be a good gentleman, I’ve 
heard ; and so be the lady, his sister.” 

“A better man never lived. A bit hasty, but forgiving and 
generous, He’s hospitable, too; for it'll be a rare Christmas there, 
with feasting and company. Young Mr. Reginald, his nephew and 
heir, is just off his travels; and, coming of age whilst he were away, 
the day's to be kept astonishingly. Why, a prize ox has been killed 
purposely, and the baron o’ beef ’s so large that it Il take a day and 
a night roasting ; and it'll need a pretty dish, I’m thinking.” 

Tib gave a little start ; but, willing to hide her emotion, she only 
said, “I thank thee, Mester, Good-day! Recollect my little Tib, 
for her grandfather needs a tender hand, if I’m not by.” 

She tightened the bridle on her arm, and, ascending the village 
street, did not pause till she had gained the front of an old-fashioned 
gabled house, prettily covered with climbing plants, that in summer, 
when in leaf and flower, must shed continuous incense. One deep 
mullioned window looked over a pretty turf-covered courtway 
towards the road; the other, gable-wise, over a little gravelled 
carriage-way, from which, paled off, stretched both garden and 


Hard by this window was a door. On this old Tib knocked when 
she had led the ass through the wide gate and up the little carriage- 
way. A sharp high voice called out “Comein!” and Tib, entering, 
stood on the threshold of a very large wainscoted room, Down 
this stood a long table, at which were seated some twenty girls or 
more at needlework, governed by two sharp-featured women far 
past middle life. 

“What do you want?” asked one of these, as, directing her 
spectacles towards the doorway, she beheld indistinctly the old 
woman's figure. “Are you come for Lady Milson’s dress, or Miss 

cloak, or the box for Standish Hall ?” 


Not three words had old Tib spoken ere there was a rustling 
and a rush across the room, and then a little 
cleaving to her and caressing, shut out all elee from the eyes of the 


new comer, 
“Grandmother! grandmother!” wept a low, depressed young 





girl’s Voice, “ I thought you had forgotten me; I thought you were 
never coming.” 

“ Miss Egerton, I desire you to come back to work again, You 
know we are fixed to time. Lady Milson’s dress must be done, 
Come back, I say, don’t you see that you are trailing gimp at 3s, 6d. 
a yard,” 

Bat the weeping girl and the poor old grandmother were deaf to 
the command, and no thought but of their own love and sorrow 
was theirs, 

“Come back to your work,” said another sharp voice, in a still 
louder key, But the command was unheard, for old Tib, drawing 
the girl without the door, closed it, and they stood leaning face to 
face, and weeping, for their hearts were sorely stricken. 

But by a false promise the mistresses succeeded in separating the 
two dear relatives, and harshly closed the door. 

Aware that contention was useless, old Tib led the ass carefully 
through the gate and took her way towards some lead-mines which 
lay amidst the hills, and where, at a little roadside inn, she hoped 
to find a night’s shelter, 

On the morning that old Tib had thus made her way from the 
moorland potwork the prize ox which had been slaughtered at 
Standish Hall was cut up, and the great baron borne into the 
kitchen, where, gaily adorned with rosettes of ribbons and winter 
flowers, it was set for temporary show on a table of proportionate 
dimensions, 

When the housekeeper had viewed it, she repaired to the great 
hall, whence, ascending the chief staircase, she entered a sort of 
boudoir or dressing-room, where two very fair young ladies were 
seated, 

“Excuse me, my ladies,” she said; “but Sir Miles is in the 
steward’s room, and Miss Standish is engaged with the chaplain in 
making out the list of Christmas gifts, Can you therefore tell me 
what service is to be used for the baron of beef and the Christmas 
dinner? The beef must stand on earthenware ; for we have no silver 
dish large enough.” 

“That subject, Dyer, has already been discussed by Sir Miles and 
my aunt over the breakfast table,” replied one of the young ladies. 
“The arabesque pattern is to be used, not only because the chief 
dish is very large, but because it is the most beautiful. 

The housekeeper thanked her young mistresses, and then returned 
to her own room, where, ringing a bell which led into the butler’s 
pantry, she sat down to her table to write some necessary letters for 
that day’s post. 

In a short time the door was opened, and a portly, grey-haired 
man entered. The housekeeper merely glanced towards the comer 
and said, briefly, “ Port, the arabesque service is to be used—its 
great dish for the baron.” 

Even an ordinary observer would have marked the anxious, care- 
worn look of the butler’s face; and now he would have wondered 
to see this expression deepen into one of intensest pain and 
terror. 

The butler still remaining, the housekeeper questioned him. 

“T have to break out a inisfortune to you, Mrs, Dyer,” he said ; 
“a heavy one, I fear, forme. I ought to have told you before, but 
had not courage to do so, The great dish is broken, broken beyond 
all hopes of mending.” 

“ Broken !” exclaimed the housekeeper, starting from her chair. 
“When was it broken? how? by whom? You must surely know 
what a misfortune, a great misfortune, this is.” 

“T do indeed,” was the reply. 

The butler then proceeded to tell the housekeeper how the dish 
was broken. It was the result of simple accident during a rearrange- 
ment of tue china-room after the annual cleaning. He had tried 
to match it both in the Potteries and in London, but without 
success, Pitying the old and faithful servant's deep distress, the 
housekeeper advised that Miss Standish be immediately consulted 
on the matter ; and, to effect this, she repaired to the library. Here 
she detailed poor Port’s misfortune, and begged the chaplain’s kindly 
intercession with Sir Miles. He consented at once, and, leaving the 
room, repaired to that of the steward, in a distant part of the great 
qvadrangle of the hall. Here, in a capacious arm-chair by the fire, 
sat Sir Miles—a tall, portly, gray-haired man of sixty or more, 
whilst his steward, not many years younger, was busy at his 
accustomed desk on the other side the fireplace. Mr. Gray had an 
earnest, intelliyent face, betokening that he could act judiciously 
and promptly. 

Impatient at being disturbed, Sir Miles asked, somewhat sternly, 
the object of the chaplain’s visit, and when informed his anger was 


“Valuable, faithful, careful, did you say, Sir?” questioned Sir 
Miles, starting to his feet; “do you call the man who wastes my 
best treasures careful, eh? Is he valuable for such a deed as this, 
Had a horse died, I had others; had a cellar of wine been destroyed, 
I could have got more; but that dish, Mr, Merfin, was matchless and 
priceless, But the fellow shall not be ‘careful’ after this fashion a 
single hour further. He shall go at once-—his ‘valuable services’ 
shall be carried elsewhere,” So saying, in the loud voice of 
rage, Sir Miles strode from the room, followed by a 
troop of dogs which had lain basking at his feet. 

Leaving Sir Miles to the management of his sister and nieces, the 
chaplain and steward conferred together as to some early and 
practical remedy ; and as a preliminary the latter rose and brought 
some old account books from one of his presses, After a few 
moments’ search he read thus from a memorandum, partly written, 


| 


dinner service of the finest earthenware. 

The chief pieces from original models, This was the last service 
made by the lament@ potter, William Egerton, much of the 
enamelling being done by himself, after the finest examples of 
art, Sold to Sir Miles Standish, Bart., for 


“ This sale,” added the steward, “ took place in one of the Pottery 
towns some eighteen years ago.” 

“ Is there no chance that some duplicates might be found of this 
service? There is, I should say ; and it would be better to make a 


Though busy, and by doing so he might incur Sir Miles’s > 
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noon by the time he came within acouple of miles of the railway by 
which he would gain the Potteries. Here the road—as for the most 
part it had been—was solitary and wild; vast tree-clad acclivities, 
varied in places by granite rocks, hemming it in. Beneath these 
wound a brawling river, and here and there were scattered the fresh- 
made heaps from the lead-mines or the miners’ huts. A bend in the 
road showed one of these great granite masses encroaching thereon, 
and here, beneath its shelter—for it was overarched, and formed a 
sort of cave—crouched an old woman of respectable appearance. A 
laden ass stood patiently beside her, and, warming herself by a pile 
of sticks she had gathered and lighted, she fed herself, and then the 
ass, with bits of bread which she took from a handkerchief. Sur- 
prised at such a sight on such a wintry day, and more so at the old 
woman's dejected countenance, and yet tender care of the poor beast 
beside her, the steward reined in his horse. (See Illustration, page 621.) 

“God help you, Mistress,” he said, pitifully, “ This is sad weather 
for one like you to be abroad.” 

“ Ay, Bir,” was the curt reply, “the things mony on us ha’ to do 
i’ this world canna always ha’ times aad seasons picked for 'em,” 

“ Have you come far?” 

“ Bome way.’ 

“Have you much further to go?” 

“T’m but a slow traveller; but, by God’s will, 1'll see the end o’ 
my journey to-morrow night. The road back is another thing.” 

The steward was baffled by her reticence ; but, guessing her deep 
poverty and pitying her evident weariness and old age, he took a 
shilling from his pocket and held it towards her. 

“I'm not a beggar, Sir,” she said, firmly yet respectfully. “I 
thank thee for thy kind feeling; but, though days of poverty and 
sorrow ha’ fallen on me and mine, we never take aught but what 
them as give take back measure in turn.” 

He begged her pardon, and then offered her food from his little 
store; but she still refused, He then offered her some wine, To 
this she said, 

“Thou hast a kind heart, and God love thee, I'll not say nay 
again, I will take asmall drop ina bottle I ha’ here, I may be 
wearier a while hence than I am now.” 

So saying she rose, lifted a little a very large flat burden off the 
panniers, took from one a small earthen bottle, and then suffered the 
steward io pour in a glass or two. More than this she would not 
take. Whilst she restored the bottle to its resting-place he noticed 
the burden the ass bore. His curiosity was excited; but as her 
reticence was invincible he merely warned her against a renewal of 
bad weather, wid her hasten on her journey, and wished her good- 
day. 

Evening was approaching when he reached the Pottery town 
where, eighteen years before, the sale had taken place; and he lost 
no time in commencing his inquiries, But no one could furnish him 
with any information, After traversing the market-place and its 
adjacent street again and again, he came into a more ancient part 
of the wn, and observing an inn of old date—for its roof was 
thatched and its windows casemated—he thought he would ask 
here, as potters’ ovens surrounded it in all directions. To his good 
fortune, the steward was on the right track. From the mistress, an 
elderly woman, he learnt that a young potter, of the name of 
Egerton, had some years before occupied a small house, and pot- 
work down the next lane. He also learnt that the father of 
the young man in question was at that date owner of a small 
moorland potwork, and also of a farm, near Leek, which he 
let, He was thus independent of his trade, though he had 
@ good one in black and mottled ware, which he sold chiefly to 
travelling hawkers. He and his wife were honest and decent people, 
and their only child—a boy—was unusually intelligent. Though 
without education themselves, they bestowed a good one upon him, 
put him apprentice to a noted potter, and when his time was out he 
became manager to a small master who was growing old. By his 
skill, taste, energy, and industry he soon doubled the trade, and 
things were growing better and better when the old master died. 
The relatives advised young Egerton to buy the business, which he 
did, his parents for this purpose raising a mortgage on their little 
farm. But their money thrived ; the young man's wares were bean- 
tiful, his fame got abroad, and there was every sign that in a few 
years he would be one of the foremost potters of the day. He mar- 
ried well, had two children ; but a week after the birth of the last—a 
daughter—all these hopes were blasted. Young Egerton caught a 
fever from one of his workwwen ; his wife also took it, and in ten days 
both were dead and in their graves, His parents were overwhelmed 
with trouble. His business, thriving as it was, sold for little, and 
what finished ware was left, though it fetched good prices, brought 
scarcely in enough to pay outstanding claims. 

“ One serviee,” said the steward, “ sold fer more than three hun- 

” 


dred pounds. 

“T recollect the talk of that, Sir,” replied his informant, “it was 
only finished the week before young Egerton took the fever,” 

“Do you think any duplicates of it are in existence?” 

“There may be ; I know the young potter's parents took some few 
things home with them to the moors, But, you see, Sir, it is many 
years ago, and old age makes our memories treacherous, There is 
however, an old woman in the neighbourhood whom I will send to 
and inquire; she was in the house when the last things were moved 
away.” 

Whilst a messenger was thus sent, the steward listened to what 
further there was to learn. The old couple had taken their son's 
children back with them tothe moors. In course of time they gave 
them both an extremely good education, and the eldest—a boy— 
showing a great taste for design in several ways, he was appren- 
ticed, like his father before him, to the potter's trade, He had great 
ability, and from the moulder’s shop had now passed into the model- 
lers’ room. He was also a diligent student in the Potteries School of 
Design, and for two successive seasons had borne off the chief prizes, 
His sister had been apprenticed to the dressmaking business—the 
first of the kind for many a mile, though the mistresses of it were 
“ harsh jades,.” So far for the children, but the grandparents had 
fallen far behind the world. They had never realised enough from 
their son's estate to pay off the mortgage on their own. It was thus 
lost to them, and with it their means of independence, To add to 
their troubles their business had declined, chiefly through the circum- 
stance that the hawkers could buy cheaper from manufacturers on a 
larger scale. In consequence, the poor old woman had, in these latter 
years, to go about the country with pots for sale, though now for a 
year or more she had been missed from off her journeys. 

“ Did she travel with an ass?” asked the steward, eagerly. 

“ Yes, a grey one; a patient creature, and docile too.” 

“ Was the old woman short and thin, her eyes bright, anc her face 
yet comely ?” 

“ Ay, Bir, that’s just old Tib. In her youth she had fame for 
good looks. Little Tib, her granddaughter, is still fairer.” 





At this moment an old, decrepid woman entered the room; | the chief apartments, 


she made her reverence to the steward, and to his questions gave 
answers of importance. 

“A big dish was left of that service, for the young man meant to 
keep it by him. I well remember it ; it was the biggest, beautifullest 
dish I ever see’d; and eh! Sir, anyone would have remembered it— 
to see his poor old mourning mother weeping over it! At the last— 
the very last—when she must cover his face and look no more, she 
cut off a lock of his crisp brown hair, and, putting it on the dish, said 
the two should go together so long as life was spared her. Eh! to 
see her might have moved anyone to pity; for she kissed the dish, 
and then the hair, and, falling down upon her knees, hid her face 
upon the dead man’s work.” 

“ And she took the dish home?” 

“ Yes, Sir, so far as I knows, But hard times ha’ fallen on her, 
ason many more. She may ha’ parted wi’ it; for want crushes out 
much which is warmest and best in our hearts.” 

The steward dismissed the old woman with a generous reward, 
and then consulted the landlady as to what was best to be 
done. They advised him to seek out young Egerton. This 
he did, and late that evening, and in lodgings of a superior 
character, he made the acquaintance of the modeller, whom 
he found to be a dreamy, reserved, bashful youth, with a worn, 
anxious face, that already betokened signs of care and unceasing 
labour. In answer to the steward’s questions, he said his grand- 
parents possessed such a dish, but he felt sure they would not part 
with it, for it was the only relic they now possessed of his father’s 
work, The steward then said Miss Standish would give any price 
fer it, and asked the young man when he was going home. He 
said as soon before Christmas Day as he could; and added that he 
had to go out of his way to fetch his sister, who was wanted to 
nurse her grandfather, their grandmother being from home on some 
unexplained errand. 

“ Does your grandmother travel with a donkey, and does it bear 
a burden?” 

“My sister in her letter of to-day says so,” replied young 
Egerton ; “but my grandmother did not tell her what the burden 
was or the object of her journey.” 

“T met her on the road to Standish Hall,” added the steward, 
hurriedly, “That burden, if I mistake not, was the dish. I must 
hasten on my way back ; for God help her in such a season and on 
such a road |” 

The steward then gave the young man full particulars of the reason 
of his own journey and of his encounter with old Tib on the road. 
It was then arranged that young Egertcn should take his holiday as 
soon as he could, and when he had ascertained what the steward 
required to know he would come over to Standish Hall, where an 
introduction to Sir Miles should await him, and a true Christmas 
welcome, Thus they parted. 

Mr, Gray resumed his journey on the following morning. 
The weather, as he had predicted, had changed. It had snowed 
all night; it was snowing now; and, the line being partially 
blocked up, he could make but slow way. It was mid-day before 
he reached the country station. Here, mounting his horse, he set 
his face towards Standish Hall; but he soon found that the road 
was far worse to traverse than it had been the day before. As it 
began to ascend the hills it became by degrees more and more 
imperceptible, till at last, the snow beating in a dense clend against 
his face, he could see nothing before him, but had to trust to the 
guidance of his horse. 

In this way the afternoon passed ; the night came, but with it was 
the rising of the moon, and fortunately it ceased snowing. By 
this time he had gained a higher country, and, though the snow 
reached his stirrups in many places, he made better progress than in 
the valleys below. Ever since he had leftthe railway station he had 
been looking ahead for some one of whom he could inquire as to 
whether the old woman and her donkey had been seen, but in vain, 
Now, however, a man came in sight, but to the steward’s inquiry he 
made a negative reply. A mile or two further on he was more 
fortunate. Twotravellers he met had seen the old woman, and had 
been instrumental in saving her life. She had fallen into a roadside 
hollow, and, but for their assistance, must have perished. Her feet 
and hands were severely frostbitten, they said; and, thoroughly 
worn out, she had told them she should have died but for a little 
wine a good gentleman had given her the previous day, 

Again the steward urged on his horse, often at great peril ; yet it 
was full eleven o'clock before he came in sight of the park-gates of 
Standish Hall, He rang loudly, and a woman came shivering to let 
him in, 

“ Anyone passed to-night ?” he asked, eagerly, 

“Several carriages, Sir; for a good deal of company is come, 
Lord and Lady Denison, Sir Walter Blount, Mr. Reginald Standish 
from London, Lord ”"—— 

“No poor old woman with a laden donkey?” interrupted the 

impatiently. 

“ Yea, Sir; about an hour anda half ago. My husband was un- 
willing to let her through, but she pleaded so hard that she was 


“Qne word more, Sir. There has been a terrible commotion at 
the hall. Nothing the ladies can say or do can pacify Sir Miles. 
So far as he knows, poor Port is gone. It's terrible to see the old 
man’s distress.” : 

“ Well, I think I shall comfort him, Good-night!” And the 
steward put spurs to his weary horse. 

When he gained the stately avenue he could at once perceive the 
track old Tib and the donkey had followed, for, though the trees 
were bare, their interlaced branches had prevented the snow from 
falling so thickly as on the more open ground ; thus footsteps made 
were not so readily effaced. And what a track! Here the poor 
tired beast had fallen on its knees; a little further on the sunken 
panniers had made hollows in the snow ; and here and there were 
frequent signs that old Tib had lost her footing aad been thrown 
heavily forward, Still beyond, where the impressions of her feet 
were more distinctly seen, they showed them to be shoeless, Riding 
still on, he started and reined in his horse. These impressions were 
stained with blood! The wayfarer, to accomplish her errand of 
duty and love, had walked with bleeding feet! 

With beating heart, with eyes suffused, with pity in his soul, the 
steward neared the hall. Looking ahead to see which way the 
donkey had gone, whether to the front or to the rear, he saw a man 
hastening from the latter. It was the butler. 

“ Any news, Sir?” he said, in a voice hoarse from dread and 


“Yes, yes; there is a dish; but at the cost, I fear, of a human 
life. Not another word. Come on.” 

Dismounting, throwing the reins of his horse over an intervening 
balustrade, the steward hurried to the front of the hall, where lay 
Lights shone in various rooms the great 
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' oriel in the drawing-room was ablaze, and some one playing-the 


accompaniment of a superb slow melody—voices joined in as though 
a choir of angels sang. Still following the track—it led that way— 
the steward approached the oriel, For a moment the deep shadows 
from the house covered a lengthened space, As he emerged from 
these hic heart stood dead and still, ‘There, in that festive light, 
within hearing of that Divine melody, in presence of superfluous 
luxury and pomp, the bleeding feet had stayed—the great journey 
was over. Poor old ‘lib, face downwards in the snow, lay stretched 
as though in death ; and, as if sharing her rest, the burdened animal 
had sunk upon its knees, Nothing more pitiful was ever seen— 
nothing ; nothing! In a moment the steward was kneeling, too 
beside the form so lifeless and so still. 

“Help! help!” he cried; “in God’s name, help !” 

The divine melody did not drown the diviner cry for aid in tribu- 
lation. Ina moment a blind was raised ; in anoiuer, a window thrown 
open; in another, a manly voice had called 

“What has happened? Gray, is that you?” 

“Sir Miles, Mr, Reginald, Miss Standish, a dish is brought ; but at 
a price you cannot reckon,” 

In a moment more Sir Miles had crossed the hall, had summoned 
servants, was out bareheaded in the wintry night. Not listening to 
his steward, unmindful of everything but the deathlike creature 
raised just from out the snow, he took her tenderly in his arms, and 
bore her indoors into the great hall. Here, laying her on a low table, 
he pillowed her head on his arms and called for wine—for anything, 
indeed, that might revive and save her. 

Amongst the guests in the drawing-room was one who knew 
something of medicine. He was called, and following in his wake 
came other guests, as also Miss Standish and her niece, A question 
from one, a question from another, elicited from the steward poor 
Tib’s sad story. Few were unmoved, all intensely pitied. Sir Miles in 
his secret shame would have given up his life to save her? What was 
a small mischance, and all the passion he had shown thereat, to the 
real griefs and burdens which lay here ! 

The servants bore the hapless creature to a comfortable chamber : 
the village surgeon was sent for. His verdict made all those pitying 
hearts more sad: old Tib could not live many hours, Apart 
from frostbites, her lungs were congested; and nothing could 
save her. F 

Yet she rallied a little. Sometimes sensibility so far returned as 
to enable her to understand that she had reached Standish Hall ; 
that the dish was safe; that Sir Miles and Miss Standish would be 
her friends, and let her know peverty no more, 

“But please let me go home,” she faintly said; “my poor, old 
mest r will need me. What hand can do like mine?” They pro- 
mised her she should go. 

In her more frequent fits of gentle delirium her few words still 
harped upon the same string. “ Mester, thou mauna say nought, 
that our lad’s last work is gone.” 

Speech left her; she grew worse; it was best to take her home ; 
for there, as she had said, her soul would find its rest ! 

So, early on the day preceding that of Christmas, she was placed 
in a covered waggonette, used by Sir Miles’s servants, and attended 
by an old nurse of the young ladies and by Mr. Gray, was taken 
homewards, the journey being made as brief as possible by four 
swift horses, 

Meanwhile young Egerton had not been able to start so soon as 
he expected. It was, therefore, the eve but one before Christmas 
Day that he reached the village where his sister lived. Here, to 
his great consternation, he found her still at work, and it was not 
till after a long and fierce altercation with her selfish and cruel 
mistresses that he withdrew her from their house. 

It was then too late for the brother and sister to begin their 
journey over a country almost trackless from deep snow; but 
on the morrow, at break of day, they set forth ; the landlord driving 
them in his gig. But though the horse was strong the journey was 
slow, and this the more as the road wound up towards the moors. 
Morning passed, afternoon came, and then the little potwork came 
in view, still and desolate in the waste of snow. No gleam from 
its casements—no smoke from its chimney—nothing to betoken 
life within but the weary whine of a dog; yet this so faint 
as from very contrast to make the silence still more weird and 
solemn, 

They had ceased to speak ; they had listened, they had looked 
with straining eyes—now their terrible fears were almost confirmed. 
Alighting from the gig, young Egerton rushed forward, careless of 
the sncw which impeded him, and dead to all things but overmaster- 
ing terror. He reached the door; he pushed open the upper hatch 
then the lower, then went in. Yes! all was still. The fire was out— 
the lamp of life was out. All on the bed was very still—so still is 
the great sleep of all! The wood piled on the hearth was unburnt ; 
the food on the table stood untasted; the newspaper was unread. 
No token of life was there but the poor dog, which, faithful to its 
trust, yet feeble from inanition, crept from the bed to its young 
master’s feet. 

Their horror was extreme. Yet they bestirred themselves. kindling 
a fire, and, in the hopes of resuscitation, chafing the limbs of the 
dead, and placing resteratives to his lips. 

In the midst—afternoon waning into eve, the Christmas Eve— 
they were astonished by a noise without; and, looking forth, saw 
the carriage from Standish Hall approach. In a moment or two 
more, old Tib was borne in, dying, not yet dead. There was no other 
bed; perforce, therefore, they had to lay her by him she had loved 
80 truly, so long, and so well, Weeping round her, her children 
loved her too, 

Once, and once only, she spoke, and that inaudible to all but ears 
accustomed to her voice, 

“ Mester, mester, thou munna say nought that our lad’s last work 
be gone.” 

This was the burden of her soul—her love and fear commingling. 

She never spoke again, As the Christmas Eve broke with its sil- 
very moonlight on the moors—as the sound of church-bells in the 
valleys cheered the solitudes afar—as the guests at Standish Hali 
gathered round the hospitable table—as the great dish stood on the 
sideboard, in all the glory of its threads of gold and enamelled huce— 
while the butler stood in decile reverence behind his master’s chair— 
old Tib passed to her great reat! And who shall say the dead have 
not their festive eves and morns? In turning anew the leaves of the 
eternal book of life, who may judge what fate or condition was not 
theirs? For all exists the majesty of being and doing, whilst veiled 
behind the ficeting and the perishable lies the permanent and the 

Two days after old Tib and her husband lay side by side in a little 
moorland graveyard; their dust gathered to that of their son, his 
criap, brown, manly lock still resting on his mother’s heart, From 
that day forward Alice found a home at Standish Hall, and William 
Rgerton true patrons and friends, 
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RAGGED TOM’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
BY MARK LEMON. 








only child, Martha, 
was made more dear 
to him by his be. 
reavement, Isaac 
was very proud of 
his pretty daughter, 
and Martha was 
more than comely, 
Indeed, it was 
whispered that some 
of the shopkeepers’ sons 
and young farmers lin- 
gered longer at the post- 
office window than was 
quite necessary for the 
purchase of stamps or to 
make inquiries for letters; and if 
Martha did affect somewhat of the 
coquette at times, the flattciies of 
her rustic admirers might possibly 
excuse her, At the time of our 
story Isaac Handley had had the 
ill-luck to sprain his ankle—a serious matter to the postmaster, 
whose duty it was to deliver the letters in the village and at a 
neighbouring hamlet called Fairlye, some three miles distant from 
Upleigh. In order to save expense to her father, Martha had under- 
taken to do the outlying duty, and Isaac, by the aid of a crutch, was 
able to attend to the village delivery. 

Isaac was seated in his small private office, partitioned off from 
the parlour according to Act of Parliament, and Martha was absent. 
A ring at the bell required him to open the wooden door in the 
window, through which he replied to inquiries from without. A 
bronzed face was presented at the opening, showing a set of strong 
white teeth. Isaac stared and was silent. 

“ What! don’t you know me, Sir?” asked the bronzed head. 

“ Well, I can’t say for the moment ;” and then Isaac paused, and 
some recollection of his questioner beamed upon him. 

“Aha! you remember me now, Uncle. I’m Tom Freeman, your 
nephew Tom; and so I may come in, I suppose?” 

Isaac could not say “No” to his own flesh and blood, though he 
would have rather known that his young relative had been usefully 
employer at Jericho than “loafing” again at Upleigh. 

Tom Freeman, or Ragged Tom, as he had got to be called at one 
time, had been but small credit to his family in years gone by. Not 
that he had been positively a bad fellow, but, like many another 
pleasant idle yeungster, he had given the heartache at times to his 
excellent mother, and when she died, to his uncle,the postmaster, who 
could not see his sister’s child go tothe Union, and thither Tom would 
have gone rather than have stuck to work or foregone his habit of 
gossiping about from one place to another. 

The pay of a country postmaster is not excessive, and part of the 
surplus derived from that great institution in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
might be applied to the enlargement of the salaries of many an 
underpaid functionary, and thus add something more to the “ credit” 
of the country than is now obtained from the mere pounds, shillings, 
and pence whieh appear in the Budget. Uncle Isaac was therefore 
not always on the best of terms with nephew Tom, and in the conrse 
of time the young gentleman's wardrobe became sufficiently con- 
spicuous to gain him the sobriquet of “Ragged Tom Freeman,” 
It was some time before Tom was aware of this distinction, and the 
effect produced by the knowledge was—for the first time in his life— 
to make Tom heartily ashamed of himself, The next morning Isaac 
received the following note :— 


“ Dear Uncle, 

“T am going to make a bold request of you. I want you to give 
me a sovereign—a sovereign in a lump—and you shall have no more 
trouble from “ Your sister’s son, 

“ THoMasS FREEMAN.” 


Isaac was troubled exceedingly by this epistle, and went to take 
counsel with a wise neighbour, who was reputed to know the value of 
a sovereign as well as anybody. His advice was to invest the 
sovereign on the probable chance of Tom Freeman leaving Upleigh 
and never coming back. 

Tom did leave Upleigh; but, as we know, returned again after 
an absence of five years. He was Ragged Tom no longer; but there 
was something raffish in his appearance that was not altogether satis- 
factory to many of the stay-at-home dwellers in Upleigh. 

After a few minutes’ conversation with his uncle, Tom saw that 
he was not an over-welcome visitor, and that he might have remained 
at the place he had come from, wherever that might have been, 
without adding to the avuncular anxieties. Tom, therefore, 
answered Isaac’s inquizies as to where he had been, and what he had 
been doing, and what he was going to do, very curtly, and was pre- 
paring to take his departure, perhaps to return no more, when his 
cousin Martha returned from her round, her cheeks rosy from exercise, 
and her bright blue eyes glistening with pleasure at seeing cousin 
Tom. It seems to have been ordained that women, among their other 
virtues, should have an abundance of forgiveness for the transgressions 
of young scapegraces, and especially if they be cousins; and so pretty 
Martha had often thought of Ragged Tom, and the more kindly as she 
had grown from girlhood into maidenhood. And there stood cousin 
Tom again, with a weather-beaten face and firm-set frame, roughly 
clothed in slopsellers’ garments. As he shook Martha’s hand, 
pressing it rather hard once or twice, he seemed to equeeze the 
blood from her heart, as her face became very rosy all over, and her 
pretty neck also, where it was not hidden by her plaid shawl. 

The warmth of Martha’s welcome made more than amends for 
uncle Isaac’s coldness, and Tom marched off to his inn resolved to 
call again at the post-office, whether his uncle was civil or not; 
and for three days in succession Tom kept his resolution. 

The Upleigh Sunday-school feast—— But, stay. We have omitted 
to mention that, during Tom’s first visit to the post-office, a certain 
Mrs. Downey's servant came with a letter, and, having received 
oxders from his mistress to inform Mr. Handley that there was 

‘money” inside, the man made the most of his instructions, and | 








| the envelope might have contained the Rest of the Bank of England, 
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judging by his precautionary admonitions, 

The Upleigh Sunday-school feast was a great event, and we very 
reluctantly yield to the pressure upon our space and abstain from 
describing it. We mention it because Tom Freeman and Martha | 
Handley were almost always together during the day, and also 
because Martha was seen, almost for the first time, completely out’ 
of temper with Margaret Brown, who was provokingly “uppish” 
and disagreeable on account of the possession of a silver watch and 
chain, 4 legacy from a recently-deceased godfather. 

Mar ha was certainly in a pet at Margaret’s “airs and graces,” 
and exclaimed, showing her beautiful white teeth firmly set together, 
“Oh, howI wish I’d a gold watch! I’d mortify her!” 

“You do?” said Tom Freeman, overhearing her. 

“Well, I do,” replied Martha, firmly; and it was not until she 
had gone to her bed-room and knelt to say her prayers that she 
felt she had not been acting the part of a good Sunday-school teacher. 

Tom Freeman was so elated the next morning by the evident 
partiality which his cousin Martha had shown for him, that, after 
smoking a pipe and drinking a glass of ale, he walked resolutely to 
the post-office and proposed for her to his uncle, 

Isaac Handley was a plain-spoken man at all times, and on the 
present occasion, being still suffering from his sprain and alarmed 
for the future happiness of his daughter, he was not choice in the 
words he used to utterly reject, then and for ever, the closer family 
connection proposed to him by his nephew. So emphatic, indeed, 
was Isaac, that Tom’s courage or impudence forsook him, and 
before the close of the day he had taken his departure. 

Two days after Tom’s disappearance Isaac was surprised by the 
arrival of a gentleman from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and whom we 
must unwillingly call an Inspector. We say “unwillingly” because, 
since the advent of the immortal Mr. Bucket, detectives in stories 
have become quite as intrusive as the traditional New Zealander. 
When Isaac learned the cause of the Inspector's visit—namely, the 
loss of Mrs. Downey's letter—the poor fellow was almost beside 
himself with distress. Such an occurrence as the miscarriage of 
money passing through his office had never happened since he had 
been postmaster—more than twenty years. The whole village, he 
knew, would vouch for his honesty, and for his daughter’s also, 
There she stood, looking as much distressed as her father. 

“Did Mr, Handley remember anything about such a letter?” 

“Yes, certainly, Mrs. Downey’s man was very particular in 
cautioning him of the contents of a letter brought a fortnight ago.” 

“ Was any one present at the delivery of it ?” 

“No, Martha was not. Yet, stay "——now he thought again, 
there was some one; and Isaac Handley sank down on a chair, as 
though he had received a shdden blow. He had remembered that 
his nephew had been present—his sister’s son, 

“ Who was it?” asked the Inspector, coolly. 

But Isaac did not answer. To do so seemed like accusing his 
own flesh and blood of the theft. ° 

“ Handley, it is your duty to speak out. Was it a relative?” 

Yes; his nephew—God help him! He was the only person who 
could have known that the letter contained money. 

What employment had his nephew? Was his character good, or 
was he likely to have been tempted to commit this robbery ? 

What could Isaac answer ? Everythiag which he said only increased 
suspicion against his nephew, whose sudden and secret departure was 
not in accordance with the conduct of an honest and reputable man, 

The chief post town in correspondence with Upleigh was a seaport 
some fourteen miles distant ; and thither the Inspector proceeded, 
after cautioning the Handleys to observe the strictest secresy for the 
present of all that had occurred. It was impossible, however, for 
Handley to keep silent on a matter which so gravely affected his 
peace of mind and character, and the more so as he found, to his 
great distress, that Martha was even violent in her defence of her 
suspected cousin. Handley, therefore, confided his troubles to the 
same wise neighbour whom he had formerly consulted, and received 
from him some information which Handley conceived his duty 
required him to transmit to his superior at X——. 

Tom had been seen at X—— by the friend of Handley whea on 
business there; and the clue thus given to Tom’s whereabout soon 
led to his discovery and subsequent surveillance by the police, 

Before the Inspector had been three days at X——— the stolen note 
was presented for payment at the Bank of England and stopped. It 
had been forwarded from the most respectable bankers at X——, 
and there would therefore be no difficulty at getting a first clue to 
the note-stealer, who was evidently either in X—— or ite neigh- 
bourhood. The suspected man was still there, and, as he was known 
to be spending money rather freely for one of his appearance, the 
Inspector felt himself justified in giving Tom into custody and 
applying for a private hearing before a magistrate. Tom affected to 
be, or really was, exceedingly amused at this adventure, but con- 
ducted himself with perfect decorum when under examination. 

Yes; he had been at Upleigh; he was at the post-office when 
Downey’s man brought a money letter, and made a great ass of 
himself. He, Tom, had left Upleigh without taking leave of any 
one, having his own sufficient reasons for doing so, and which had 
nothing to do with Mrs, Downey's £10 note, or he would say so. Yes; 
he was happy to say that he was flush of money, so flush that he 
had no necessity to take that which did not belong to him, and 
especially when he should injure his uncle and cousin. Did he 
mind saying how he became possessed of his money, remembering 
that what he might say could be used against him ? 

Not in the least ; and then he told the following singular story :— 

“ About five years ago I found out that I had got a bad name 
among my friends and neighbours as an idle, ragged vagabond, 
although I had been led into indolent and unsettled habits, largely, 
to amuse them and to be thought a good fellow. My uncle was as 
tired of me as I was of myself. He was too poor to have helped 
me much. I therefore resolved to help myself, if he would give me 
the means of getting away from Upleigh. He gave me a sovereign, 
and after some trouble I got a berth as a seaman and went to 
Australia. I had, of course, the diggings in view; and with the wages 
I had earned I went to seek my fortune as others had done. Luck 
was against me, but I was resolved not to be beaten. I had heard that 
some fellows had gone more into the interior, and had found stuff, 
and I resolved to follow them. It was rough travelling, I can tell 
you, and nigh beat me. At last I met with luck when and where I least 
expected it. I found two men dying of fever ; in fact, one was dead 
when I came up to them, and the other was just able to speak a short 
time, and then he died. He told me they had been lucky, but were 
struck down on their way back to Melbourne; that if I would only 
make them a grave I was welcome to all they had earned so hardly. I 
promised, and kept my word. I buried them, and in their knapsacks 
I found nuggets that fetched me——well, enough to bring me home, 





and I hope to satisfy these gentlemen who've been dodging me | 
about that I could afford what I did without robbing the post-office,” | 


“There was no gainsaying this story,” the magistrate said, “It 
might be true, and it might not; and, as there was nothing to con- 
nect the accused with the stolen note, he must be discharged.” 

Discharged accordingly. 

But Mr. Thomas Freeman was not to be so easily got rid of, and he 
soon joined the inspector on his way to the bank, 

“Mr, Inspector,” said Tom, “as I have been answering a great 
many questions to oblige you, will you allow me to put one or two 
for my own satisfaction? What made you suspect me of being a 
thief? Was it from anything my uncle said to you about me?” 

“ Well, partly,” replied the Inspector. 

“Oh! it was. He told you what a ragged scamp his nephew had 
been, I suppose?” asked Tom, his bronzed face turning to a dark 
red, 


“He told me you had not been the most industrious of young 
men, and that you had been in the office when the money-letter was 
posted,” replied the Inspector. F 

“And his daughter, Martha: did she give me a bad character 
also?” asked Tom, with some hesitation of manner, 

“ On the contrary, she declared her belief in your innocence,” 

“Bless her for that!” said Tom, adding, “ Mr. Inspector, as my 
character must be a little damaged by this accusation, if it would 
not be against rules, might I help you in tracing out the thief?” 

The Inspector hesitated a moment before he replied, “ Yes, Have 
you a guess who stole the note?” 

“Not in the least ; but, if I walk the shoes off my feet, I'll try 
and ferret out the rascal,” adding “For my own sake, perhaps ; 
perhaps to make my uncle Isaac sciry for suspecting me.” 

The Inspector smiled, and then gave to his new ally certain 
cautions and instructions, which Tom promised to observe. 

“ The note, as you have heard,” said the Inspector, “has been paid 
into a bank here in X——, and by a jeweller, who fancies he re- 
ceived it from a miller living eight miles from here!” 

“ A jeweller!” said Tom, stopping short, “Where does he live ?’ 

“Over the way yonder.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” replied Tom. 

The Inspector kept walking on as he talked, and then, without 
pausing, continued, “Wait here. I want to ask a question at the 
post-office, Walk on to the corner of the next street.” 

Tom waited until the Inspector returned, bringing with him an 
overcoat, which he had borrowed of the head clerk, he said, as they 
would have to hire a gig to drive over to the miller’s, 

It was the beginning of November, and a cold, bleak drive 
they had—partly across an open commsn, and then over some 
hills exposed to a strong nor’-easter blowing from the sea. The 
wind wss strong enough and cold enough to keep the two travellers 
silent until the lights in the miller’s house made them both rejoice 
that their journey was at an end, perhaps, for the night. The miller, 
being an early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise man, was therefore not 
over-pleased at the arrival of two strangers just as he had knocked 
out the ashes of his last pipe; but the Inspector was accustomed to 
disregard any inconvenience he might occasion to others when in the 
discharge of his duty, and, having announced his business, he “ pro- 
duced his authority ” and proceeded at once to question the miller. 

Mr. Dusty was rather an obtuse man, when it suited his purpose 
to be so; and at first he professed no knowledge of the note. As 
for spending money; at a jeweller’s, he’d never done such a 
thing in his life, except when he bought his wedding-ring and six 
silver teaspoons ; and why his name was on the note he couldn’t tell, 

The Inspector was grave, and Tom sat staring blankly at the piece 
of paper which had caused all this trouble. At last Tom “made a 
point,” as it were, at the note, and, looking closer at ‘i, said, 

“ What’s this in the corner? Itlooks likes T. P.—U.” 

“ Let 'em look,” said Mr. Dusty, as though a gleam of intelligence 
had stolen upon him. “Why, them’s my letters, sure enough ; and 
I remember all about it now. Them means Thomas Pearson, of 
Upleigh. I bought a cow for £18, and he gave me £1 for my 
barg”.n, and that’s how I got the note.” 

“ And what did you de with it?” asked the Inspector, abruptly. 

“ Paid it to the chap I'd bought the cowon. I don't know his 
name, as he 's a sort of jobber and "—— 

“Thank you for the information,” said the Inspector, cutting short 
the conversation; “we need not keep you out of bed any longer, 
Mr. Dusty.” And the two unwelcome visitors took their departure, 

“ That was a good find of Freeman,” said the Inspector 
after they had travelled about a mile, “I had seen the letters on 
the note, but——., Well, you have the credit of hitting off the scent,”’ 

“‘ And what do you intend to do now, Sir?” asked Tom, rather 
overcome by the Inspector’s praise. 

“ Get a fre:li horse when we reach X——, and drive over at once 
to Upleigh.” 

“ What, to-night, Sir ? 4) 

“To-night, of course. I never leave a trail when I have found 
one,” replied the Inspector, coolly. 

It was very cold, very windy, »/ “““r might be snow in the 
dark clouds overhead ; but the Inspector was as good as his word, 
changing his horse and his gig also, as a spoke of one of the 
wheels rattled villanously. 

“T tell you what, Sir,” said Tom, asthey approached the entrance 
to Upleigh, “I think I would rather get down here and wait till the 
people are up at the Dragon; for, to tell the truth, I don’t feel 
quite kindly to Uncle Isaac; and I might say that as I should 
wish I hadn't for the sake of" 

“Cousin Martha?” asked the Inspector, smiling. 

“Well, perhaps you’ve hit near it,” answered Tom, showing his 
white teeth and looking—if he could have been seen in the dusk of 
the breaking morning—very sheepish, 

“Show me Thomas Pearson’s héuse,” said the Inspector: “and 
you can then drive back to the Dragon and put up the horse,” 

Mr. Thomas Pearson was also a miller and an early riser, and the 
Inspector had not to wait long blowing his fingers and stamping his 
feet on the hard road before the miller came forth, 

Tne Inspector was soon at work, and, presenting the stolen note, 
recalled to Mr. Pearson's recollection his dealing with Mr, Dusty, 

“Ob yes!” Mr, Pearson said; “and a very good cow she turned 
out. What of that?” 

“ Where did you get this note you paid for her ?” 

Mr, Pearson looked at the back of the note, and then at the 
front of the note, then screwed up his mouth and shut one eye, and 
went through all the pantomime of a gentleman thinking. 

“Well!” he said at length, “I haven't took but one ten-pun’ 
note—Lor ! I don’t know when.” 

“This month?” asked the Inspector, 

“Well, yes @it certainly was this month,” replied Mr. Pearson, 
And the only one I’ve took ""—— 

“Who from?” asked the Inspector, sharply. 

“Who from ?” repeated Mr. Pearson. “ Well, I'll tell you who 
from, Why, Martha Handley, of the Post Office,” 
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It was seldom that the Inspector was surprised but he certainly 
gave a slight movement of his head, but was himself again in a 
moment, 

“ And what, let me ask, did you give her for it?” 

“Ten goolden sovereigns,” replied Mr, Pearson, firmly. “ She said 
she wanted gold for it, and I obliged her.” 

“Then I must trouble you to come at once with me to the post- 
office,” 

“ But I aint had my breakfast ”"—— 

“T am sorry to be positive, but that note has beex stolen from its 
right owner, and in these matters delays are dangerous.” 

Mr. Inspector was so unyielding—shall we say threatening ?—tha 
Mr. Pearson became submissive and walked away to the post-office, 
protesting all the way that he would “ back old Handley’s honesty 
and his daughter’s too with his head—that he would.” 

Isaac Handley had sorted his letters, and was preparing to start 
on his delivery, whilst Martha was putting away the breakfast- 
things and otherwise making her little parlour tidy, when Mr. 
Pearson and the Inspector entered the office. 

“You had better postpone your delivery for a time, Mr, Handley,” 
said the Inspector ; “ I will be responsible for the delay.” 

Isaac mechanically placed his letter-bag on the table. 

“ Please call your daughter here,” said the Inspector. 

“ Martha!” was all Isaac could say. 

Martha entered, and, smiling to Mr. Pearson, she curtseyed to the 
Inspector respectfully. 

“T am about to make a statement which gives me more pain than, 
perhaps, I ever felt in my life under similar circumstances,” said the 
Inspector, evidently speaking truly, as his voice faltered and his lips 
quivered slightly. 

“ What is it, Sir?” said Handley, quickly, 

“ The stolen note has been found, Mr. Handley.” 

The Inspector looked fixedly at Martha, whose face changed its 
expression at the announcement. 

“I'm very glad to hear it, Sir,” said Handley, relieving himself 
by a deep sigh. 

“T have traced it from the bank at X—— "—— 

““ Where—where he has been staying ? ” asked Handley, earnestly. 

‘Back,” continued the inspector, “to the possession of Mr. Pearson, 
He will tell you of whom he received it, but I caution you that any- 
thing you may say will be used against you or your daughter.” 

“ Against me! Against Martha!” exclaimed Handley, “ What 
have you got to say, Mr, Pearson? Speak out, I’ve nothing to 
hide, nor she.” 

“I've nothing particular to say,” replied Pearson,“ only I gave 
Martha ten sovereigns for the note, that’s all.” 

Isaac Handley made a wild motion with his arms, as though he 
were beating away some assailant, repelling Martha, who sought to 
quiet him, until he exclaimed, “ What's that lie for, Pearson ?” 

“Tt’s no lie, father,” said Martha, “I did change a note with 
Mr. Pearson.” 

“You?” cried Handley, seizing his daughter's wrists, and every 
muscle quivering as he looked in her face, 

“Tt is true, and if you will hear me I will tell you.” 

“T have warned you,” said the Inspector, “ of the consequences of 
anything you may say.” 

“Let her speak !” cried Handley. “If she’s——— Let herspeak!” 

“ One day, when T was taking the letters to Fairlye, and had just 
got there, a gentleman in a gig asked me if I was going to Fairlye. 
I said yes, I was going there with letters, Father, don’t look at me 
so, you frighten me.” 

“Ge on; you've no call te be frightened at me, let's hope.” 

“ The gentleman asked me if I knew anyone in Fairlye, and I said 
hardly. ‘Nobody,’ says he, ‘who would change mea £10 note?’ Isaid 
no, if it had been at Upleigh I knew one or two who would have 
done it, perhaps.” 

Handley shook his head violently as though scaring away some 
terrible thought, 

“ When I was coming home it was raining very much, and the 
same gentleman was on the road, and seeing how wet I was, he 
asked me to ride with him.” 

“ And you did!” exclaimed Handley, “You did?” 

“Oh ! where was the harm, father?” asked Martha, bursting into 
tears, Isaac sprung up, with his hands clenched as though he would 
have struck her; but Pearson and the Inspector restrained him. 

“ Handley, let your daughter finish her story,” said the Inspector, 
“Tt may be—may be a true defence.” 

“ Indeed, Sir, I am speaking the truth ; indeed Iam. The gentle- 
man, as we got nearer to Upleigh, again spoke about the note, and I 
mentioned Mr. Pearson, He told me to get the change, and I was 
to leave it for him with the man at the gate.” 

“Hal” exclaimed the Inspector, “And you did? and he could 
prove "——— 

“No, Sir,” interrupted Martha, “As I was going towards the 
gate at Upleigh-end the gentleman drove to me, and, taking the 
money, thanked me and drove away.” 

The Inspector bit his lips, as though he were disappointed at the 
ending of Martha's story, 

“| don’t believe what she has said; I don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Handley. “I don’t believe my child would have been so 
shameless as to have ridden with a strange man ; no, not if she was 
tired to dropping down on the road.” Martha, poor Martha, grew 
deadly pale, “ Neither do I believe that she stole that money, I 
can tell the true story.” 

“Surely, Handley "—— 

“ Keep quiet, please, Sir, till I’ve done, She's been made the tool 
of that scoundrel that I fed and clothed, and who came back here to 
ruin me—to break my heart, Tom Freeman stole that note and 
made her get ric on it!” 

“No, no! AsI live, I have told the truth,” said Martha, And 
the poor girl could say no more for her sobs and tears, 

“T am perplexed, said the Inspector, “She certainly had the 
money, and may have disposed of it as she says.” 

“Search my house,” cried Handley. “Search her room up stairs,” 

Martha uttered a slight scream, and fell to the floor fainting. 

The expression of the Inspector’s face changed instantly ; what- 
ever sympathy it had shown fied; and, muttering to himself, 
“Ttis my duty!” he went up stairs. Handley did not attempt to 
raise his daughter, but left Mr, Pearson to place her in a chair, and 

then go in search of water, 

The Inspector soon returned, having in his hand a small gold 
watch, ° 
“God help me! God help her!” exclaimed Handley, staggering 
to the little office, seeking, no doubt, to hide the first tears of shame 
his Martha had ever wrung from his loving heart. The Inspector 
had placed the watch in his poeket before Pearson returned with 
the water, and then both busied themselves to restore Martha, 
They succeeded after a time, 


Inspector; and, when left alone with Martha, he continued, 

“You need not answer my question unless you please ; but I wish 
to believe you innocent if I can. Do you object to tell me where 
you got that watch? I suspect it to be the produce of this robbery ; 
is itso? And who gave it you?” 

Martha’s face became rigid as marble, and, pressing her 
together, as though she feared words might escape from them 
she would rather die than utter, she remained silent and motionless} put 
Isaac Handley hd by this time mastered his emotion and called 
the Inspector to him. 

“ What is to be done, Sir?” he asked, 

“My duty allows but one course—Martha must consider herself 
in custody ; butit shall be in yours, Handley, until such time as I 
can receive instructions from head-quarters.” 

Handley thanked him, and promised to be a faithful gaoler, but 

“ Find him ; be sure he’s the thief. She is only his victim, Poor 
fool! Poor fool !” 

The Inspector walked through the churchyard and round by the 
fields, instead of proceeding direct to the Dragon, and his thoughts 
were busy as he went. 

Was his friend Tom outwitting him? Was he really the thief, and 
Martha lying to screen him now that detection appeared certain ? 
The watch? Could Martha have been at X——, unknown to her 
father? Not probable. Or was Martha’s story true? It would be 
better to keep Tom Freeman in ignorance of much that had 
passed, Yes! Tom was not quite acquitted by the Inspector. 

After mature consideration, the Inspector made up his mind to 
tell Tom part of the “information he had received,” and note the 
effect of it upon him. He informed Tom therefore, of Martha's 
connection with the note and the story she had told to account for 
its possession. 

Tom went very bronzy and walked about the room when the 
Inspector had finished, 

“What's the matter, man? Do you believe that story?” 

“T rather wish I didn’t,” replied Tom. “ Well, I don't mind if 
you do laugh. The truth is, I—I love Martha—did before I 
went away, boy as I was. When I came back, she's the only one 
of all my kith and kin that seemed glad I wasn’t dead and buried, 
I loved her for that, and shall do as long as I live.’’ 

“Well?” asked the Inspector, coldly. 

“Well! Having told you that, you ought to guess that I 'drather 
not believe that she ’s been riding in a gig with a strange chap.” 

“ Because you think, I suppose, she couldn’t care much for you if 
she had done so?” 

“ Something like that,” replied Tom, with a sigh. 

The Inspector mused for a few minutes and then said, 

“My friend, I begin to believe the girl's ftory, and I am almost 
disposed to tell you why.” 

“Why? It mayn’t be pleasant to me, but it shows how she got 
the note,” said Tom, 

“ Suppose your uncle should think, if Martha is guilty, somebody— 
he knows who—has been the prompter? Suppose Martha, hearing 
what her father has said and fearing to implicate another, refuses 
at her own peril to say where something in her drawer came from ?” 


“A gold watch! Isent it her the other day; and she wouldn't 
say so.” 
“No, Now do you believe her story ?” 


“Yes; and don’t care for its being true,” cried Tom, his eyes 
sparkling with delight. 

“Well,” said the Inspector, but quite calmly, “I believe her 
story; and I fancy it’s another link in the chain I have to put 
together, The note, I am certain, came from X—— to Upleigh. 
Now, who brought it there?” 

“ Ah! that’s what I should like to know.” 

“You may, perhaps, help to the discovery, Martha may remember 
more when she is calm again and knows that you are out of danger; 
and so we will go to her in the afternoon, In the mean time let us 
have something to eat, for I am half famished.” 

bieces nici, penetgrenre dy ehh aarp lett g 
had waited breakfast for his friend, merely taking a 
small biscuit, a glass of ale, and—well, a pipe, “to close the orifice 
of his stomach,” as Bobadil oxpresses it. 

Their meal over, the two returned to the post-office, Tom waiting 
within hail until the Inspector should call him, But Isaac 
was a resolute, brave, old man; and, despite his lameness and 
his sorrow, he had gone out with his delivery,and by that time 
was, no doubt, at Fairlye. Martha told the Inspector this, who 
took a great load from her heart by declaring his belief in her story 
and his certainty of Tom’s innocence ; so that when Tom was hailed 
to come into the office the poor girl had nothing to do but cry 
heartily and even submit to be kissed by her whilom ragged cousin, 
even though Mrs. Goody, who had been called in to take care of 
Martha, was standing by staring with all her eyes. The Inspector 
then took the road to Fairlye to meet Isaac returning from his 
delivery at that place, and at once told him the reason he had for 
seeking him. The peor fellow made but little show of opposition 
and accepted the Inspector's opinions, 

“ You are more used to judge of such matters than I am, and so 
I'D believe thas Martha Seeget bewelf encagh to vide with this 
stranger. Poor child, she "s paying dearly enough for it now.” 

“And you must think better of your nephew, Mr. Handley, 
You onght, for I have reason to think him an honest, clever fellow.” 

“ Yes, I will,” replied Isaac, faintly. 

“ And I think he would like to be a suitor to your danghter despite 
this ugly business, and I fancy, also, she likes him,” said the 
Inspector, kindly. 

And then he told Isaac all about the watch, and why Martha 
refused to say how she had obtained it. 

“Let it be as God wills it,” answered Isaac. “I've no cause to 
boast of good character and honest dealing longer.” 

“Oh! yes, yon have, old friend, and I'll make it my business to 
have all put right at the chief office, rely upon that.” 

“Thank you, Sir; many thanks, I should like, I own, after 
twenty years’ service, to stand well with the authorities,” said Isaac, 
to whom S8t. Martin’s-le-Grand was several degrees of more im- 
portance than Great Britain. 

Isaac and his nephew shook hands, and Martha and her father 
embraced each other most affectionately, continuing locked in each 
other’s arms so long that the Inspector's patience became exhausted. 

“ Well, I shall leave you now, Mr, Handley, and take your nephew 
with me. Now, cousin Tom.” 

Without waiting to say more than “Good-by! for the pre- 
sent,” Tom came out into the street, and, after walking a few 
paces rapidly, stopped and said, 

“TI do believe I ‘ve got it, Sir.” 





What he had got he gave the Inspector, who thought it of euch 


“Mr, Pearson, will you step into the next room,” said the | 


importance that he resolved to run up to London and prevent the 
possibility of any adverse proceedings being taken against Martha, 
having before leaving desired Tom to make the best of his way to 
x on secret service, What that secret service was we shall 
have to disclose presently, but it was continued for some weeks 
longerthan had been originally intended, in consequence of the illness 
-of the Inspector, and not until the middle of December was the 





ate the purloiner of Mrs. Downey's note 


Tun fear ke had got from his talk with Martha was an inkling of 
the truth. 

Martha, on being questioned, had been able to recall these facts :— 
The horse in the gig had a white spofon the tip of its ear, and the 
gig had a yellow body and red wheels. Now, the horse and gig 
which the Inspector had hired at X—— for his journey to the 
miller’s also possessed those peculiarities. 

Nor was this all, The “ gentleman” who drove the gig wore an 
overcoat of light brown, with large silk-covered buttons of a chequer 
pattern, The coat borrowed by the Inspector from the clerk at the 
post-office answered to this description. Valuable circumstantial 
evidence all this, but requiring tact and experience to make it con- 
clusive against the delinquent. Tom was sent to X—— to keep his 
eye on the horse and gig, and also on the great coat, which he 
watched night and morning to and from the post office, enveloping, 
as it did, the unsuspecting chief clerk. 

When the Inspector was again able to travel he rejoined Tom at 
X——.,, and the case was pronounced ready for completion. 

The stablekeeper’s books showed that a gig and Tip (the name of 
the white-eared horse) had been hired by a clerk from the post-office 
to go to Fairlye and back. 

“ That ’s a clencher,” cried Tom, 

The Inspector only smiled. 

“Only to think, Sir,” said Tom, as they left the stable-yard, “ that 
a head clerk should be such a fool as to risk so much for a paltry £10 
note,” 

The Inspector again smiled. 

“T’d no idea it was such easy work tracking a fellow. 
novice as I am has run down this clever clerk, you see.” 

The Inspector smiled again and then entered the Bear Inn, where 
Tom, to his surprise, found his uncle and Martha and Mr, Pearson, 
who had driven the party over from Upleigh. 

* “Your nephew, Handley, is entitled to your gratitude for what he 
has done in this matter” —— 

Tom grinned. 

“For, though he has not spotted the right man, he has given a 
right clue to the real thief.” 

“Not the right man?” asked Tom, in surprise. 

“No, Tom. You will see that my profession is not so easily 
acquired as you have fancied. You will, now, all of you, go to the 
private entrance to the post-office—Tom knows the door—and, 
when admitted, I will see you again.” 

The room into which they were shown was the office of the chief 
clerk, and dismal enough it was. The only light came from a 
back window, falling full upon the table and the person of any one 
seated at it. The rest of the room was in comparative darkness 
and there Martha and her friends were seated. 

“ Now, Martha,” said the Inspector, “I am about to call in the 
clerks ; and, should you see any one resembling the gentleman in 
the gig, you must command yourself and not let him know that. he 
is recognised.” 

One, two, three clerks came in, and were questioned as to their 
salaries and length of service, and then dismissed, Four—Martha 
seized the arm of Tom, who was sitting next to her, and uttered the 
vory smallest “Oh!” 

The clerk returned to the outer office, and the Inspector said, 

“ Martha, you did not obey me, Was that man like the one you 
rode with ?” 

“J think so, Sir, if he had on his hat.” 

The Inspector then asked for the chief clerk. 

“Mr, Gravely, my suspicions, I think, are correct. Did you ever 
lend Taggart your great coat?” 

“Yes, Sir, certainly. He said he wanted to go somewhere— 
forget where—and asked me to lend him my coat, 

“ Have you the coat here?” 

“ Yes, Sir, in that cupboard.” 

“Thanks. Please desire Taggart to bring his hat and come to me. 

Mr. Gravely retired, and Taggart entered, carrying his hat. 

“Mr, Taggart,” said the Inspector, rising and going to the cup- 
board, “Iam about to make a strange request of you. Will you 
oblige me by putting on this coat?” 

“Coat, Sir? Certainly,” replied Taggart, somewhat perplexed, 

“ And now your hat, Sir?” 

“Hat, Sir? Nothing wrong, I hope, Sir?” asked Taggart, his 
guilty conscience taking alarm. 

“Now, my dear,” said the Inspectur, Martha, “is that 
the man for whom you changed the £10 note with Mr. Pearson ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! Oh, yes !” cried Martha, shrinking away and clinging to 
her father ; “ I am sure of it now.” 

No other evidence was needed than Taggart’s affrighted look. For 
a few moments he stood gazing at Martha, who had come, as it 
were, out of darkness to be his accuser. He then covered his face 
with his hands, and fell on his knees, saying “Mercy, mercy!” 
(See Illustration, page 621.) 

* * 


Such a 


* * 

It is not our purpose to follow out this “case” tothe end. We 
have now to deal with more agreeable matter, and hasten back to 
Upleigh, where the story of Martha's troubles w xs being told almost 
from door to door, as is the custom in country places. 

“I'm heartily glad,” said one neighbour to another, “ that it be 
all found out before Christmas Day, or it would ha’ made many a 
dull Christmas dinner, them Handleys is liked so.” 

And that was the truth. But now the knowledge of what had 
been secretly undergone at the post-office made many of their friends 
happier at the good holiday time, and Isaac Handley’s larder was 
filled to repletion, 

“ As for you, Tom,” said Isaac, “ Mr. Inspector has told me how 
good and true you have been through all this trouble, in spite of my 
ill thoughts of you. I don’t know how to make you amends.” 

“T can tell you, Uncle, Give me a Christmas box,” replied Tom, 
with a grin. 

“ What's it to be?” 

“Your leave to make love to Martha; and if I prove worthy of 
her, why, let next year’s Boxing Day be our wedding day.” 

As Martha made no objection to this disposal of herself, why, what 
could Isaac Handley do or say but draw the two youngsters nearer 
to each other and then give them his blessing ? 





And there was more than one young bachelor in Upleigh that 


t Christmas time who envied Ragged Tom his Christmas box, 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE. 


HE First Christmas Eve ! 
Such is the title we give 
to our Engraving from an 
exquisite picture by Kriebel, 
of Dresden, which was 
shown in the Dublin Exhi- 
bition of 1865. It repre- 
sents Joseph and the Virgin 
Mary at the stable-door of 
Bethlehem on the night of 
that mysterious birth which 
was to give a new direction 
to human thought and to 
revolutionise the world. 
What it lacks in the sym- 
bolism of such a picture as 
Holman Hunt's “Light of 
b the World” it makes up in 
ja BN co the intense realism of its 
4) Sa w tender humanity. The car- 
Qt eres 2 “\' penter of Nazareth and his 
gpre ES. We Se espoused wife, so soon to 
- be a mother, have had a 
weary journey from their 
distant home, and have 
climbed, at nightfall, the 
steep ridge upon which the town of Bethlehem stands. They 
seek at once the shelter of the caravanserai or inn, But the 
city is full; there is no room. Their need is great and urgent. 
With anxiety and manly tenderness in every feature of his face, 
Joseph leads his almost fainting partner to the stable of the 
inn, The Virgin’s head has fallen upon his shoulder for very weak- 
ness ; her right arm is linked in his; while with a languid grasp she 
holds in her left the swaddling-clothes. The face, drooping with 
fatigue and with the sweet sorrow that harbingers the joy that “aman 
is born into the world,” is full of thoughtfulness, as becomes that 
Mary who “kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.” 
The accessories of this group of what was then the Holy Family are 
in keeping with the simplicity of the subject. The sombre towers 
of the city rise coldly against the clear December sky, in which the 
Star of Bethlehem has wellnigh reached its zenith. And thus, or 
somewhat thus, it was on the “ First Christmas Eve.” And this, or 
something like this, was the origin of the greatest event which, 
take what view we may of life and all life’s ends, has ever happened 
in the history of mankind. The stable-door of Bethlehem was the 
portal of an empire over the hearts and hopes of wise and simple, 
to which even Imperial Rome was made to bow the head, Small 
are the beginnings of greatness, or the greatness, growing common, 
would else be none at all. If we see only that which is lofty, it 

gradually becomes less to the sight, just as 

The ample proposition that hope makes 
Fails in the promised largeness. 
Could we trace back the Nile to its sources, and solve, as others 
have at length done, the riddle which the sphinxes on its banks, 
petrified and emotionless with the secrets of the long centuries, had 
seemed to lock for ever in their keeping, we should eome upon some 
silent lake, unfurrowed by any keel, and all unconscious of its 
mighty offspring’s destiny, And on that night—the eve of the 
great birth—while the sky looked coldly down, and Bethlehem lay 
in stillness and repose, if haply some belated passenger had met 
this wondrous pair as they so slowly and wearily sought their humble 
resting-place, little would he have deemed that he had cast his eyes 
mpon one who at that moment was the central object of interest to 
earth and heaven. Thus, though in a less degree, it often is that 
we unconsciously are present at the birth of events, which seem but 
casual and commonplace, but in their issues have the widest in- 
fluence upon the destinies of the world. The time was when the 
conqueror, destined to sweep through the world upon the wings of 
victory, lay mewling in his nurse’s arms, and more helpless than 
anything except humanity can be. So, too, the poet’s first utterances, 
when born into the world of men whom he is to instruct and charm, 
have been but the wail of mindless infancy: and the stable and 
manger of Bethlehem were but the natural and not unfitting pre- 
ludes of the universal dominion of Him who on that night of feebleness 
first came as Mary’sson. Full of thought is the face of Mary. The 
dying, in certain stages of their disease, see at one glance the whole 
ef their former lives projected upon their brain; drowning men, ere 
all is over, see the picture of the past in sharpest outline and in fullest 
detail; while the intuition of genius, living and prescient, looks forward 
and cemprebends instinctively the plan of the future. Mary at the 
stable-door, as she is represented in the Engraving, had, perchance, 
but a dim vision of all the coming glory, but yet saw enough to 
make her woman’s heart sink down more deeply still with awe, 
Cast forth from the hostelry, she could wander in spirit into the far 
distance of the ages to come, and there, could her mental gaze have 
fixed the misty outlines of the later days, might she have beheld her 
imaged self adored by mothers, men, and maidens; and shrine and 
altar, spire and tower, church and cathedral, basuica and dome, 
upreared to honour the name of her for whom, on this “ First 
Christmas Eve,” there was “no room.” Fain would we linger still 
upon that tender face, and seek to interpret what vision of glory 
swept over her view as she thought upon the wondrous birth which 
that night was to see; but, as we gaze, the group has faded from the 
door, the skies are filling with notes of joy, the shepherds in the 
fields are glancit:* upwards with enraptured eyes, the Star of Beth- 
lehem is dilating and standing like a golden canopy above the humble 
shed, bright angel-forms are clustering round, and, centred in the 
heavenly light and amid the harmony of ten thousand tongues, 
there lies a new-born Babe, 


CHRISTMAS MUMMERS IN THE OLDEN 


TIME, 

Ons of the most lasting things in the world is custom. Here are 
we celebrating Christmas with mwmming, which our ancestors bor- 
rowed from the Roman Saturnalia; and its name from the Danish 
moemme, or Dutch momme—disguise in a mask or the painting of faces. 
We can trace the Lord of Misrule or master of merry disports from 
the King’s house to the house of every nobleman of honour or good 
worship, spiritual or temporal, down to the Mayors’ and Sheriffs’ 
feast, to the farmer’s fireside, and the roystering in the highways and 
byways: prince, peer, and peasant have for ages commemorated our 
great festival by the same merry means, ‘ 

The ancient mumming, however, took this strange turn :—It con- 
sisted in changing clothes between men and women,who were dressed 
in each other’s habits, went from one neighbour’s house to another, 
partaking of Christmas cheer, and making merry with them in dis- 














guise. Mr. Sandys, in his ingenious “ Christmastide,” remarks that 
“the mummeries or disguises were known here as early as the time 
of Henry IL., if not sooner, (The Illustration is of this period.) 
They were not confined to the diversions of the King and his nobles; 
but a ruder class was in vogue among the inferior orders, where, no 
doubt, abuses were occasionally introduced in consequence. Even 
now, our country geese or guise dancers are a remnant of the same 
custom ; and in some places a horse’s head still accompanies these 
mummers,” 

A more rational phase of mumming was the /udi, or plays, exhi- 
bited at Court in the Christmas holidays, to be traced back as far as 
the reign of Edward IIL, though they are thought te be much older. 
The dresses appropriated in 1348 to one of these plays show that they 
were mummeries, and not theatrical divertisements. The King then 
kept his Christmas at his castle at Guildford, the keep of which 
remains to this day. The dressesconsisted of 80tunics of buckram, 
of various colours; 42 vizors, 14 faces of women, 14 of men, and 
14 heads of angels, made with silver; 28 crests; 14 mantles, em- 
broidered with heads of dragons ; 14 white tunics wrought with the 
heads and wings of peacocks; 14 with the heads and wings of 
swans; 14 tunics painted with the eyes of peacocks; 14 tunics of 
English linen, painted; and 14 other tunics embroidered with stars 
of gold. The magnificent pageants and disguisiags frequently 
exhibited at Court in the succeeding reigns, and especially in the 
reign of Henry VIII., were mummeries destitute of character and 
humour, their chief aim being to surprise the spectators “by the 
ridiculous and exaggerated oddity of the vizors, and by the singu- 
larity and splendour of the dresses—everything was out of nature 
and propriety.” Such a strange scene will be remembered in Mr, 
Charles Kean’s getting-up of Shakspeare’s “ Henry VIII.” at the 
Princess’ Theatre, upon which much research was expended, 

In a beautiful manuscript in the Bodleian Library, written and 
illuminated in the reign of Edward ITI, are some spirited figures of 
mummers wearing the heads of animals, among which the stag, 
with branching horns, is most prominent. Some of the heads are 
very grotesque, and remind one of the strange head-masks worn in 
the opening of pantomimes in the present day. The olden 
performance seems to have consisted chiefly in dancing, and the 
mummers were usually attended by the minstrels, playing upon 
different kinds of musical instruments. 

Stow describes a remarkable mummery in 1377, made by the 
citizens of London for the disport of the young Prince Richard, son 
to the Black Prince, They rode, disguised and well horsed, 130 in 
number, with minstrels and torchlights of wax, to Kennington, 
beside Lambeth, where the young Prince remained with his mother. 
These maskers alighted, entered the palace-hall, and set to the 
Prince and his mother and lords cups and rings of gold, which 
they won at a cast; after which they feasted, and the Prince 
and lords danced with the mummers, “which jollitie being 
ended, they were made to drink,” &c. Henry IV., in the second 
year of his reign, kept his Christmas at Eltham, whither “twelve 
Aldermen of London and their sonnes rode a-mumming, and had 
great thanks,” 

The Cornish miracle plays, which were not performed in churches, 
but in an earthen amphitheatre in some open field, continued to be 
exhibited long after the abolition of the miracles and moralities in 
other parts of the kingdom. Accordingly, we find them lingering 
in Cornwall to our time; and in Cornwall, Devon, and Stafferdshire 
the old spirit of Christmas is kept up more earnestly than in most 
other counties. In Cornwall they exhibit the old dance of St. 
George and the Dragon; and in the Staffordshire halls a band of 
bedizened actors perform the whole of the ancient drama. This 
famous mummery is imagined to refer to the time of the Crusades, 
and to have been invented by the warriors of the Cross on their 
return from Palestine. Mr. Sandys gives this Christmas Play 
“as represented in the West of England.” Hone, in his “Every-day 
Book,” gives an extended version of “St, George,” under the title 
of “ Alexander and the King of Egypt, a Mock Play, as it is acted 
by the Mummers every Christmas: Whitehaven.” In a scarce work, 
written in 1787, we find this record of “ St. George” :— 

England's Heroe—Saint George for England—At Christmas sare (or at 
least very lately were) fellows wont « go about from house to house in 
Exeter, a-mumming; one of whom, in a (borrow’d) Holland shirt, more 
gorgeously beribboned over his waistcoat, &c., flourishing a faulchion very 
valiantly, entertains the admiring spectators thus :— 

Oh! here comes I, Saint George, a man of courage bold. 

And with my spear I winn’d three crowns of gold. 

I slew the Dragon, and broug*~ him to the slanghter, 

And by that very means I married Sabra, the beanteous King 
of Egypt's daughter. 


All the versions have evidently sprung from one original, 
Cuthbert Bede gives the Worcestershire mumming, as played by 
boys. The Valiant Soldier wore a real soldier's coat; Old Father 
Christmas carried holly; the Turkish Knight had a turban; and 
all of them were decked out with ribbons and scarves, and had 
their faces painted. Little Devil Doubt had a black face, and 
carried a money-box, a basin, and a bladder; with the bladder he 
thwacked the performer whose turn it was to speak, Beelzebub is 
identical with Old Father Christmas, who sings 

In comes I, old Father Beelzebub ; 
And on my shoulder I carry a club, 
And in my hand I carry a can, 
Don’t you think I’m jolly old man? 
As jolly as I am, Christmas comes but once a year ; 
Now's the time for roast beef, plum-pudding, mince-pies, and strong beer. 


Miss Baker, in her “Glossary,” published in 1854, describes the 


houses as they think will recompense them for their entertainment. 
Brackley is the only market-town where Miss Baker heard of the 
custom being observed. Some years since she witnessed the repre- 
sentation of a mock play by eight mummers, all masked, at the seat 
of Michael Woodhull, Esq., Thenford. The characters were Beelzebub, 
Activity, Age on the Stage, Doctor, Doctor’s Horse, Jem Jacks, the 
Doctor’s Man, Fool, and Treasurer, who carried a box for contribu- 
tions, The fight is between Age and Activity; the Doctor is called 
in to assist Activity ; the finale is the Fool playing the hurdy-gurdy 
and knocking them all down ; and the whole concludes with a general 
scuffle on the floor. The mummers are most frequently disguised 
with discolorations of red, white, and black on their faces, and any 
grotesque attire they can procure, 

The accompanying Illustration pictures the mummers of old. 
The lord and his family are seated in the ancestral hall, which is 
hung with tapestry, with its story of war; the mummers are in full 
glee, with bells and dance, and tabor and pipe, with holly garnish and 
sounding horn, Such was the boisterous merriment of the mumming 
at the Christmas festivities of seven centuries since, 





“THE TOURNAMENT AT RAAB.” 


URELY among the many 
olden associations of feudal 
festivities and medieval cere- 
monials which Christmas 
brings, the mind may not 
unnaturally revert to those 
splendid pageants ef chi- 
valry, yclept tournaments 
and jousts, which fire the 
romantic imagination even 
more, perhaps, than the 
“pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” of actual war. And, 
if the reader would realise 
pictorially one of these mag- 
nificent displays of knightly 
prowess and courtesy, we 
are acquainted with no 
more adequate representa- 
tion thereof than the fresco 
of which we give a two-page 
Engraving. Moreover, this 
is an illustration of an his- 
toric occurrence, not of a 
mere fiction of poet or no- 
velist, Tue fresco represents 
the tournament at Raab (on the river of the same name, in 
Hungary), held, 1477, according to custom on similar occasions, 
in celebration of the marriage of King Mathias Corvin or Corvinus, 
with his second wife, Beatrice of Aragon, daughter of the King 
of Sicily. @Mfore particularly, the painter depicts the moment when 
that doughty warrior—the frequent conqueror of the Turks, and 
afterwards the captor of Vienna—comes before his bride for the 
prize, after having vanquished the valiant, and, as we see by the 
wreath on his shivered spear, the previously-successful knight, 
Holubar, of Bohemia—a country Corvin had been at war with 
for rebelling against his sovereignty. 

The freseo relates, then, to a time when chivalry was in its hey- 
day in Germany and the neighbouring provinces, as well as all over 
Europe—a period contemporary with Froissart, and immediately 
preceding the glorious age of Maximilian. Indeed, the cumbrous 
but grandiose character of the armour, and especially the enormous 
plumes of the bascinet, which almost conceal the unhorsed knight, 
directly recall the two well-known series of woodcuts by Albert 
Durer, called the Triumphal Arch and Car of Maximilian. Here we 
have, therefcre, all the leading elements of that most stately cere- 
monial of chivalry, the tournament—so called, as Strutt thinks, 
adopting the opinion of Fauchet, from the practice of the knights 
running par tour, or by turns, at the quintain. The lists have been 
prepared, galleries raised for the various orders of spectators, a 
superbly-decorated pavilion erected for the Queen-elect of Love and 
Beauty, the absolute arbitress of the awards (in this instance evi- 
dently the King’s bride), together with her brilliant suite ; the arms 
of the knights proposing to joust have been exposed and examined ; 
and these “right worshipful’’ and preux chevaliers have sworn to 
obey the laws of the lists, In this case we may also understand that 
the Bohemian vassal has, by touching the King’s shield with the re- 
verse of his lance, dared his rightful Sovereign to a combat of cour- 
tesy, not a [outrance, for their spears are blunt, having the morne 
attached to them. The time has approached for opening this high 
festival of “holy” chivalry. The spectators arrive, attired, from 
king to churl, in their gayest habiliments; the knights armed 
cap-d-pie in glittering damascened steel, and astride noble chargers 
of highest mettle, gorgeously housed and caparisoned, range them- 
selves at the ends of the parade ; then the marshal, or “ speaker "— 
the important personage on our right in the Engraving, holding the 
warder, which he throws down when the jousting is to cease, and 
leaning on the shield emblazoned with the arms of the institutor of the 
games—steps forth and orders the King-at-Arms and heralds to sum- 
mon knights and esquires “ To achievement ! toachievement !” This 
office they perform, not forgetting in their zeal the cry for “ Largesse !” 
Anon the attendant minstrels pour forth their wildest war- 
strains, and the shrill trumpets of the heralds pierce the tumultuous 
air with the flourish of onset. Suddenly all is still as death. Then 
from each extremity of the lists two gallant horsemen prick forward 
their impatient steeds; a moment more they are dashing in full 
career, with bowed head and lance in rest, straight at each other, 
horse-trappings, plumes, and fluttering ladies’ favours streaming in 
the wind—“ rashing together,” as the old Arthurian romancers have 
it, “like two wild boars.” Another instant they meet, they hurtle, 
a crash is heard, and all is over. Like thunder following 
the bolt of heaven, a deafening shout is raised by the spec- 
tators, The knight has struck the King full on breast-plate 
or visor; but the lance has shivered against that firm-seated 
warrior, whilst the Bohemien, hit not less fairly, is unhorsed and 
hurled to the ground—the greatest dishonour which could befall a 
knight. With a touch of irony, the painter represents a jester as 
tending the discomfited champion, as well as his own esquire, and 
another fool is seen catching the riderless horse, The victor, mean- 
while, having reined in his charger, aided by his esquire, and unlaced 
and doffed his helmet, giving his lance to a page, approaches to 
receive the chief prize of the tournament, 

M. Alexander Wagner, the eminent painter from whom we derive 
this most effective representation, is a native of Hungaty, but has 
received his art-education in Munich, under Piloty, whose great 
picture of Nero walking amidst the burnt ruins of Rome attracted 
so much attention in our International Exhibition of '62, M. Wagner 





Zimmerman, of Vienna, 
Bavarian Mountains,” which is a marvel of photographic 
large scale, and gives the gloom and grandeur of the picture with 
surpassing vigour, The same photegrapher has produced, among 
other celebrated works, the series known as the Goethe Ga'lery. 
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CHARADES. 


lL, 
My First a different meaning hath, 
If I or you possess it; 
If I, it may become a lath; 
If you, your cat may dress it, 
“ One touch of Nature,” Shakspeare says 
My Second makes—I'm thinking 
He’s right— and then my Whole conveys 
Good eating and good drinking. 


IL 
On march, in fight, a soldier bold 
My First a long time carried ; 
And choose my namesake for a wife 
When, pensioned off, he married, 
Nine tailors make a man, ’tis said; 
My Second needs another, 
My Whole has but one tail, one head 
But nine tails has its mother, 


Itt, 
I always was an idle lout, 
And creeping like a snail about, 
My First all times declining ; 
Until one day my master tried 
My Second on my tender hide, 
And left me sore and whining. 
But when my foolish mother knew 
Her darling boy was black and blue, 
And striped on back and shoulders, 
She raged and stormed as fierce and loud 
As when my Whole snaps mast and shroud 
And roars ’midst rocks and boulders. 


IV. 
I dearly love my Second, be she dark or fair, 
And if she has my First, why, I adore her! 
And when she is my Whole I often times declare, 
Though I’m a first she is a second Flora, 


v. 

When once to dear ould Ireland 
I went my First to see, 

I, looking o’er the weather bow, 
Did spy it on the lee ; 

And, when I got upon the shore, 

I bought a sorry hack, 

Which did my Second represent 
When I was on its back. 

But on I rode through sun and dust, 
And gladly hail’d Mick's bottle ; 
But then, without my Whole, I must 
Have fail’d to slake my throttle, 

vi 
If well my Second you should make, 
More difficult ’s my First ; 
And if my Whole you cannot take, 
Be sure you ’re at your worst, 


Vil, 
If of my First you would make more, 
Add but the letter e, 
My Second’s found sometimes on shore, 
But oftener on the sea ; 
My Whole is used to save or kill, 
To work at times man’s good or ill, 


VIII, 

When the blast of winter blows, 
Numbing fingers, pinching nose, 

If with my First we then should find 
That my Second is combined, 
Nought fer winter should care we, 
And my Whole no doubt should be, 
But when summer's fervent heat 
Makes gnats, wasps, and gadflies meet, 
Then the self-same combination 
Would excite our reprobation, 


Tx, 

“Oh, Mam!” cried Susan, in a fright 
(She 'd been engaged in cleaning), 

“Do come up stairs, there’s such a sight |” 
(I couldn’t guess her meaning). 

I followed her, and—oh, dear Tom ! 
The moth was in my sable ; 

And such a horrid-looking thing 
Orawled on the dressing-table, 

On my great Whole I should have soon 
Of seeing there have reckoned. 

No doubt you guess my Whole, because 
You’ve heard my First and Second, 


x. 
Wherever English land 
Touches the pebbly shore 
My First lies on the sand, 
for ever more, 
My Second oft, I’m told, 
Btate secrets will hold fast, 
But to a key of gold 
"Tis known to yield at last, 
Fond mother, tender wife, 
With agonised soul, 
The exile sick of life, 
Have turned towards my Whole. 


xi 


Julia, Beauty's but skin deep; so, Flossy, be not vain, 
Florence, That's no reason why, like you, my First should be so plain, 
Julia, You would, Flossy, like my Second, have a tiff, I plainly see, 
If you marry and should quarrel, you my Whole, perchance, 
may be, 
xt, 
Mr. Premium took my First, and he wrote to Captain Smith, 
And said, “ Sir, do my Second to my Third forthwith,” 
Now, Mr, P., you see, though a millionaire he be, 
Could not without my Whole have sent Captain Smith to sea, 





XII, 
My First, when Time had quenched its fires 
Was held in favour by our sires, 
Or, coming in another form, 
Was doubly welcome in a storm ; 
And oft my Second, too, would cheer, 
Like brisk champagne or noble beer. 
The joys of man are short and vain, 
And so my Third confessed a pain, 
Of all man’s agonies the worst, 
And due to my seductive First. 
My Whole united is a thing 
Unknown to Britain’s earliest King ; 
Though now it oftentimes contains 
What silly maids prefer to brains, 


xIV. 
When Jolly Joe from his carouse 
Comes home, his irritated spouse 
Will do my First to raise the house, 
But lightly all she does is reckon’d 
By Joe, who knows it is her Second ; 
But next day takes my Whole, and goes 
To Richmond or——well, no one knows, 





[ The Answers to these Conundrums will be given in our next Number. ] 








ANIMATED CONUNDRUMS. 











8, WHY I8 THE GENTLEMAN IN CAP AND GOWN THE BETTER 
LOGICIAN OF THE TWO? 





4. WHY ARE THESE BOYS WRONG IN THEIR ARITHMETIO? 








6, WHY Is IT SAFE TO EAT THIS DELICACY? 


[ The Answers to the above will be given in our neat Number. ] 
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THE FOUR KINGS OF CANDYLAND. 
BY 0. H, BENNETT. 


OncE on a time the Bluebell Fairy was offended, and sad results 
ensued. The King and Queen of Candyland sent the Lord High 
Chancellor down to the Bluebell wood the day after their first- 
born came into the world to ask the Fairy if she would be so kind 
as to bestow as much courage on the heir-apparent as she could 
conveniently spare; but, having just packed up a fairy gift for 
the little fellow that would have suited him a hundred times 
better, she flew out of her Bluebell in a great passion at the 
Chancellor, and told him to get out of her wood at once, for he 
was so ugly and stupid she could not bear the sight of him. “And 
tell the King,” said she, “that the Prince shall grow up bold 
enough, if only he is christened by the name of Longnose.” 

So Longnose the Prince was called, and bold enough he was 
growing, when a second Prince was born, whom both King and 
Queen wished to be a courtier. Down went the Chancellor to the 
wood, just as the Bluebell Fairy had cut out a large piece of Honesty 
that would have fitted the baby Prince all the days of his life. Still 
she promised that, if they would christen the child by the od. uame 
of Greathand, he should certainly grow up a very smooth-spoken 
sort of a Prince. Well, after a few years, camea third Prince; and 
this time they all went down to the Bluebell wood in great state— 
King, Queen, Lord Chancellor, and Court—to ask for the Poet’s gift 
but, having just corked up a bottle of Industry for the baby, she 
was so offended this time that, after crying out, “Call him Long- 
ears, and be off!” she flew back into her Bluebell, drew its leaves 
round her, and never ullowed any Candylanders to see her or speak 
with her any more. 

So, when a fourth Prince came they could not find the Fairy; 
and, after waiting a year and a day for her, as this youngest son 
promised to be neither bold, polite, nor poetic, they called him Slow 
and by that name he was known for ever so long after, Perhaps it 
was as well for them that the Fairy had gone away, for they found, 
in course of time, that their Brave prince had a Nose two yards long, 
that their Courteous prince’s Hands were as long as his arm, and that 
their Poet prince had a huge pair of Ears, as rough and as hairy as a 
donkey’s. 

These were the sad results that ensued from offending the Fairy, 
and sad enough the Candylanders thought them, when, from very 
grief, the old King and Queen fell ill and died, leaving the kingdom 
between their three eldest sons, and only reserving a sterile, rocky, 
little north end bit for Slow, hardly enough excuse for his wearing 
a crown, let alone paying for it. 

But that brings us to the Sandylanders and their Giant. In 
Sandyland nothing would grow but weeds, and not many of them ; 
so the Sandylanders, who were so rich, fat, and selfish when the 
Giant helped them, became poor, thin, and sorry after he had gone 
away. He would not have deserted them if they had treated him 
well; but after bringing them such heaps of gold, silver, and 
precious stones from the great mountain over which rises the Sun, 
he thought to rest himself a little, while they greedily sought for 
more, They made him work for them night and day; and, although 
he was as good tempered a Giant as you would ever wish to find, 
he ran away from them into a cave up the mountain where no 
one cared to go, and there gathering to him for playmates a thousand 
leopards, left the silly Sandylanders to their own devices, 

If their King was not so thin as they were, he was quite as 
miserable, for his subjects all abused him for allowing them to be 
so selfish and wicked to the Giant ; and, although they did not cry 
out against his only daughter, Daisy, the Princess, they insisted upon 
offering her as a prize to the first bold man who should bring the 
Giant back. They might as well have done a little work for them- 
selves, only that did not occur tothem ; for now the Giant was gone 
away, the only question was, “who will fetch him back?” There 
he sits in his dark cave glaring at all intruders, 

The Bandylanders will not, I am sure, for there are only two in- 
habitants of that country ; and I think you will agree with me that 
they could not do much against any giant; nor the Handylanders, 
for they are such a race of cowards as to run away from each other ; 
80, of course, they ran away from the Giant. As to the Four Kings 
of Candyland, with Princess Daisy for a prize, we shall see. There 
is the old Sandyland King at the door of his palace pointing to them 
as they come in procession, while the Princess implores him to 
deliver her from the attentions of such an ugly set of Kings; but 
as her father mvites them in to dinner, Princess Daisy is rather 
to be pitied, I think. Shall Longnose conquer? The Princess 
hopes not; he, bold King, felt certain that he should; the more 
when, at the mouth of the Giant’s cave, he killed every one of the 
thousand leopards without getting a scratch ; but when the Giant 
peeped out to see who had been killing his pets, he was so put out 
at the absurd length of the famous nese, that he caught hold of it 
very rudely and swung King Longnose back to Candyland, 

Will Greathand persuade? he could persuade almost anybody 
still he had a difficulty with the Giant, who might, and, indeed, 
would, have gone back with the King if he had not caught sight 
of his monstrous hands; but they so offended him that he just 
struck Greathand a blow with his fist and off he flew to join his 
brother, 

Will Bigears charm this Giant? He sang a sweet song to him, 
and pleased him very much ; yet when the donkey’s ears came in view 
his pleasures were brought so suddenly to an end that he could think 
of nothing better to do than, taking up the Poet king by these ears 
and leaning far over the mountatm, to drop him in Candyland too. So 
all had failed but Slow, and he went up the mountain at last, with- 
out weapons, or compliments, or beautiful songs; but the Giant 
looking out at him, and seeing a man who could be brave without 
having so long a nose, who spoke to him honestly and fairly without 
wearing such great hands, and who, although he sang no sweet 
ballads, at all events had not donkey’s ears, took a notion into his 
head that this was a King to be believed in, So as soon ag 
Slow had promised that he should never be ill-treated again, he 
called out, 

“Your name shall be Speedwell; you shall be my King, and I 
will carry you down on my shoulder.” 

So it was only Slow, when he became Speedwell, who brought the 
Giant back, 

The King of Sandyland, feeling that he could net the 
Giant, gave up the kingdom to Speedwell, on the day of his mar- 
riage with Princess Daisy ; and as for the elder brothers, they were 
so ashamed of their defeat that, as soon as they heard how the 
Handylanders had implored Speedwell to govern them, as they could 
not govern themselves, Longears, Greathand, and Bigears gave up 
Candyland to their young brother without a word, and, moreover, 
went over to Sandyland to dance at Speedwell’s wedding. So that 
Speedwell the King and Daisy the Queen ruled Sandyland 
Handyland, and afterwards Candyland, for many a long year after, 
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“ He then covered his face with his hands, and fell on bis knees, sa) ing, ‘Mercy, mercy!'” 
“THE ENAMELLED DISH.”—SEE PAGE 610. 


“RAGGED TOM’S CHRISTMAS BOX.”"—SEE PAGE 614, 
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*On this point Kenelm was indeed weak, and his disdain and anger grew fierce as he read the letter.” 
“GORE OF GORE KEEP,.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 7 








\! 
“ As the words passed Kenelm Gore’s lips, a sudden biow laid the slanderer_prostrate.” 
“GORE OF GORE KEEP.” 
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GORE, OF GORE KEEP. 


BY WESTLAND MARSTON, 





CHAPTER I, 

D ORE KEEP, situated 
in the neighbourhood 
of an old-fashioned 
half alive town in 
one of the northern 
shires, was, about 
twenty years ago, as 
interesting a relic of 
the old baronial castle 
as that division of 
England could fur- 
nish. All that was 
habitable of it was a 
solitary tower, as- 
cended by a spiral 
staircase of stone, 
communicating at 
every story with 
apartments which 
though chiefly used 
as granaries and 
admitting only a 
gloomy light through 
barred-windows and 
loopholes, did not fail 
to imprces the oc- 
casional visitor with 
that mingled feeling 
of pathos and awe 
so often excited by 
the handwriting of 
Time on the memo- 
rials of human grandeur and pride. At the period of which 
we write the old and forlorn tower was by mo means an 
unfitting type of young Kenelm Gore himself, whose father 
had been the last proprietor of the edifice which had borne 
his name for five centuries. For many generations the Gores had 
been a failing race. Loyalty to the House of Lancaster had resulted 
in forfeiture of life and land, and although, in the r ‘ya of 
Henry VIL., a portion of the family estates had been restored, the 
new lord of the keep found himself minus half the possessions of his 
ancestors, and beset, moreover, with heavy incumbrances. Thefidelity 
of the Gores to the Stuarts went far to complete the wreck of the 
former. The entail having been cut off, groves of timber were hewn 
down for sale, and the land on which they grew was next alienated 
acre after acre, until, in the days of Kenelm Gore’s father, nothing 
of the old territory remained, except the landmark of the tower and 
the little farm on which it stood. Hard by, the elder Gore occupied 
an unpretending, low-roofed house, in which, though mainly sup- 
ported by the profits of his farm, he still asserted his rank as a 
country gentleman. Ina desperate effort to uphold this position 
Mr, Gore involved himself in expenses which he could ill afford. 
Unfortunately for him, facilities for the indulgence of his extrava- 
gance were readily furnished by a Mr. Luke Bennett, one of the 
wealthiest inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Gorton. Bennett, 
who had begun life as a small farmer, made his first hit by buying 
for next to nothing a large quantity of clay-land, which enabled him 
to set up an extensive manufactory of bricks. This success was fol- 
lowed by speculations in steam-boats, railways, and other forms of 
adventure, Bennett keeping the game in his own hands whenever 
the prospects of success seemed decided, and managing to share 
with others the risk of doubtful enterprises. Amongst his victims 
in the latter case had been the senior Mr. Gore, who had repeatedly 
borrowed money from Bennett on the remnant of his property. No 
small portion of the sums so raised had, at Bennett's instance, been 
employed in disastrous-speculations, in which Mr. Gore had proved 
a mere commercial catspaw for the unacrupulous man of busiiess, 
In vain did Kenelm Gore, as he approached manhood, strive to arrest 
his father’s extravagance and folly, and to snatch him from the 
fatal influence of Bennett. Mr. Gore, weak, luxurious, and credu- 
lous, was awak«ued from his misplaced confidence only by finding 
the pliant tempter become at last the relentless creditor. Gore Keep 
and the small domain around it had long been the objects of Bennett's 
cupidity, who conceived that these possessions would give him some 
claim to the title of a landed gentleman. Eventually, by force of 
tyrannical if not illegal measures, Lake Bennett became Bennett of 
Gere Keep, and was only saved the shame of expelling therefrom 
the descendant of its eld lords by the sudden death of the latter. 
A week before the time for his departure the old man looked drearily 
on while, under the still and stern inspection of his son, the walls 
and rooms were being dismantled of their furniture. One 
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porting fresh burdens of the of Mr. Bennett’s prepa- 
rations for connecting the with a modern Gothic edifice 
hte iene dete Castle. Even had Kenelm 
been a youth of ordinary , it may be guessed that his 
feelings would haye been somewhat bitter towards the speculator 
whose cupidity, craft, and ambition had hastened his father’s death. 
But. when it is said that family pride was the chief flaw in Kenelm's 
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wonder that his sentiments towards 
curbed in their «xpressica, were those of intense 
° young man, as we have already intimated, had ap- 
proaehed the ivy-mantled keep in the rear and was intending to 
make his way to Bennett, who, with his son and an acquaintance or 
two, stood watching the labourers in front, when he was arrested by 
the mention of his late father’s name. 

The speaker was Marmaduke Bennett, a would-be swell of four- 
ind-twenty whom, during his first year at Cambridge, Kenelm had 
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father. Marmaduke had left the University to contract an early 
marriage with the daughter of a rich button-maker, and was already 
@ parent of two years’ standing. Kenelm had certainly good reasons 
for his dislike of Marmaduke, who was a aneak with the powerful, 
a bully with the weak,.and an affected pretender with everybody. 
Such was the person who, in conversation with one or two towns- 
men of Gorton, was now endeavouring to gloss over his father’s 
cruelty to the deceased Mr. Gore by libelling the character of the 
latter. 

“A weak, improvident, and unscrupulous old man, my cear 
Skelton,” said he, “ whom nobody could save from ruin. Of course 
the feelings of the mob always go with the unfortunate; but, if the 
obligations of old Gore to my father and the forbearance granted to 
him were fully known, there would be an end to this sentimental 
railing.” 

Kenelm, who had been intercepted from the speaker's view by 
scaffolding and a mound of bricks, now darted forward. 

“ Marmaduke Bennett,” he said, while the receding flush in his 
cheek revealed the restraint put upon his emotion, “ for the first 
time, I deign to bandy words with you. If my poor father was lured 
by yours into speculations which placed him at the mercy of a seem- 
ing friend ; if that friend was pitiless and showed that his sole object 
was to grasp the dwindled inheritance of an old family, as if he 
could change his nature with his abode, and succeed to honours as 
easily as to acres and bricks, there was still in all this no such 
wrong «3 the law takes cognisance of or as] could wisely resent. 
But, when you speak of your father’s indulgence» to mine, you make 
a statement which is humiliating to me if true, sLameful to yourself 
if false. I will give you and Mr. Bennett three days to prove to 
Mr. Skelton and myself, by any document in your possession, that 
my father ever received any indulgence from yours or incurred any 
debt which was aot dearly repaid. If you produce no such proof I 
denounce you as a coward who slanders the dead because he thinks 
himself safe from an answer.” 

It was an unfortunate position for Mr. Marmaduke Bennett. Had 
he been alone with Kenelm he would have tried to soothe; but the 
terms which the latter had used in the presence of Skelton were such 
as a man pretending to the least spirit was bound to repel. Two 
courses were open—either quietly to promise Kenelm the proof which 
he had required and subsequently demand an apology, or to refuse the 
proof, and, if possible, to silence his opponent by bluster. Unfor- 
tunately for Marmaduke, trusting to the help of his father, and 
driven, as he thought, to assert his courage before Skelton, he chose 
the latter course. 

“T have neither proof nor answer to give to a bully,” he said, 
in a quick yet wavering tone, which betrayed at once passion and 
apprehension. “It is too much to be browbeaten by a fellow because 
one speaks the truth as to the reckless and dishonest extravagance 
of his father.” 

“ Dishonest !” ejaculated Kenclm, and as the woids passed his 
lips a sudden blow laid the slanderer prostrate (See Lilustration). 
The blood rushed to the withered cheek of the elder Bennett as 
he growled forth an imprecation. But there was a danger io 
the quiet sternness of the young man’s look which neither father 
nor son was eager to brave. ‘ihe latter, indeed, as he rose slowly 
from the heavy fall, glared fiercely at his antagonist, and relieved 
his feelings by the exclamation “Ruffian!” But the Bennett- 
were not sorry at heart when the remonstrances and personal 
interposition of Skelton gave them a poor excuse for retiring from 
the spot, with muttered threats against Kenelm. He waited calmly 
until it was plain that all intention of making reprisals was 
abandoned, then, with a light and significant laugh, took his way 
back to Gorton. 

Kenelm, however, paid dearly for his impetuosity, He had applied 
for the mastership of the Gorton Free School, which had recently 
been vacated. The office, however, was in the gift of the Corpora- 
tion, amongst the members of which Bennett's influence was great, 
and their choice devolved upon another applicant. A most unfair 
account of young Gore’s assault upon Marmaduke Bennett was put 
into circulation. ‘The star of the elder Bennett was now in the 
ascendant at Gorton, and his hostility foiled the efforts which 
Kenelm made, as @ mew resource, to obtain pupils in the town and 
neighbourhood. Bad as the young man’s prospects now were, 
their bitterness was increased by one special circumstance. He 
had lately been betrothed to a young lady of the name of Digby, 
who resided with her mother in the outskirts of Gorton, Mrs, 
Digby, the widow of an officer who had died in necessitous cir- 
cumstances, was only protected from want by the trifling interest 
of a legacy to her daughter and by an allowance from her bachelor 
brother, who, to the chagrin of his family, had embarked in trade, and 
whose destiny had many years since called him to the United 
States. Kenelm had hoped that, in the event of his gaining the 
vacant mastership, Catherine would at once have married him, and 
that they would have struggled on tolerably towards brighter days. 

Catherine Digby, indeed, at nineteen, pessessed attractions, both 
of person and character, which might well have justified a devotion 
as ardent even as that of Kenelm. If her claims to perfect beauty 
might in one or two respects have been impeached, the charm of her 
expression and the grace of her form and bearir-;; were as unde- 
niable as her clear moral perception and firmness, these qualities 
being so happily blended with womanly tact and tenderness that 
her decision still wore the air of gentleness, and her sweetness that 
of dignity. She possessed, moreover, a cultivated mind and no 
small degree of poetic imagination—a gift which Kenelm shared 
with her, and which was, perhaps, the strongest bond between them. 
They delighted to read together the page that brought home tothem 
what was grand and lovely in nature or noble and tender in 
humanity. Honour and gacrifice entered into the ideals of 
both ; but in Catherine’s humbler and charagter the love 
of the fair and good deepened into religions conviction and uncon- 
sciously expressed itself im daily acts of kindness and use. With 
Kenelm, on the other hand, pride was too strong an element for 
self-forgetfulness. He could make sacrifices, for his affections were 
intense and his disposition generous; but he wore his virtues, so to 
speak, as an illustration of the chivalry of the Gores, and recoiled 
from meanness and wrong even less because conscience 
them than because a Gore could not stoop to 
though capable, where his feelings were concerned, of showing 
greatest devotion, he jealously claimed the same in retugp. 
the harsher impulses of his character were, in general, 
the influence of Catherine ; and it was, perhaps, her chil ws 
that, while sympathising with her long-descended and ruined salter 
in his his very pride, which she would have con- 


demned in another, took for her an aspect of picturesqueness and 
romance, 

Such were the lovers who walked together one May evening in 
the Gorton lanes, shortly after Kenelm’s not unprovoked violence had 
ended in the frustration of his plans, Sanguine though he was he 
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could hardly propese to marry Catherine upon bare possibilities, 
She, on her part, had this evening to disclose to him a secret which 
had for three days weighed heavily on her mind. She had received 
an important letter from Mr, Lawson, her bachelor uncle in America, 
His health had become seriously impaired, and he requested, almost 
peremptorily, that his sister and niece would at once come to New 
York and spend with him the few remaining years of his life. Mr, 
Lawson's invalid condition and her natural gratitude to one on 
whose bounty she had, in a large measure, subsisted were atreng 
inducements for obeying his summons, Besides, Mr, Lawson, though 
generous, was impatient and despotic; and not only Catherine's 
future as his probable heiress (a future with which she fondly con- 
nected Kenelm) might be ruined by a refusal, but even the allowance 
to her mother might be angrily withdrawn, 

Gratitude, filial affection—nay, her very love for Kenelm—thus 
urged the poor girl to comply, while at the same time she felt a mis- 
giving that her exacting suitor might misconstrue her motives, and 
regard her departure as a desertion of him in misfortune. Her fears 
were too well grounded. Embittered as Kenelm had been by late 
events, the absence of Catherine for some years was a propozal 
which, when he at length found her serions in making it, roused bis 
indignation. It was true that at present they could not marry ; but 
he insisted that she should remain in England and wait until he had 
forced his way in life. He pleaded that for her he would haye made 
any sacrifice (and this was true); but he could not enter into her 
feelings as to the claims of one who had behaved to her like a 
parent. Her fear that by offending her uncle she would risk her 
mother’s means of support savoured to Kenelm of a cold prudence 
incompatible with the ardour of true affection. In vain she urged 
that opportunities of employment might be found for him in 
America, and that he might shortly follow her. Kenelm’s 
impetuous nature recoiled from caution and delay as treason to love, 
and more than once during their moonlight walk his upbraidings 
strained her resolution to the utmost. But it gathered new strength 
that night in the silence of her chamber, and, though many times 
afterwards Kenelm’s alternate taunts and entreaties caused her the 
keenest suffering, her purpose remained unshaken. At length the 
eve of her departure arrived. Marly in the morning Mrs. Digby and 
her daughter were to proceed by train to Liverpool. The elder lady 
was wandering dreamily in the June sunset about the little garden 
of which she was so soon to take a last farewell. The luggage of 
the travellers thronged the narrow passage, and poor Catharine was 
alone in the dismantled, tree-shaded parlour. It was something 
more than a long day's packing that had caused the attitude of 
utter prostration in which, her head buried in her hands, she leaned 
forward across the table. For the last two days Kenelm had not 
been near her. Would he let her depart without a farewell ? 

The question was answered by his entrance. She feebly rose to 
meet him, and, with a sudden outburst of the tenderness which his 
bitterness had lately suppressed, savk sobbing on his neck. He 
clasped her convulsiyely to his breast, parted the yeil of ripplin< 
auburn frum the broad, fiacly-moulded brow, on which he pressed a 
long, fervent kiss. “ Catherine,” he gasped, in a voice hoarse and 
broken, “you love me stil; you relent, hough at the last woament.” 

She sank into her qhair, and he sat not at her side but at her feet— 
slender, pliant feet—which he folded caressingly in his hend- 
“ Catherine,’ he continued, “ J am an idolator; bat I can brook no 
flaw in my idol, I either worship with unbounded faith, or 1 throw 
down the altar. Can you requite this love? Can you say to me, 
*Kenelm, I love you more than all, for you I forsake all, with you | 
abide all’?” 

There was a short silence. Then came her answer, clear, thongh 
impeded by the emotion which she had still strength to overcome, 
“ Kenelm, I am going because I ain bound to go—bound by gratitude 
to my uncle, by love and foresight for my mother. If this ceurse 
had not been my duty, a breath of yours would have turned me from 
it; but it is my duty, and I should be unworthy of your love if 1 
abandoned it.” 

“ You have finally determined, then ?” 

“Ah! Kenelm, be merciful,” she said, bursting into tears and 
seizing his hands. “Can you punish me for a decision forced on me 
by my conscisnce ?” 

“TI bave not the advantage of your clear and impartial judgment,” 
he anawered, in slow, freezing tones. “ With me love, if I own it at 
all, is sovereign. I recognise no duties that can be compared with its 
behests ; I decline in such a matter to use the scales, and to weigh 
advantage against affection.” . 

He disengaged his hand, and rose from his place at her feet. A 
minute he stood silent, as if half her to speak, but she 
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soothed his rankling pride, and 
unconsciously, to retribution apon what 
ted love of Catherine Dijgby. Under this 
d to Mary. His explanations respecting 
and vague; but they were not very closqly 
after a short delay, his offer was accepted, 
marriage were hurried on, and the day for 
fixed, when Kenelm received a letter from New York, 
Catherine wrote to him from the fulness of a heart which had for- 
gotten the selfishness of his love, and remembered only ‘is intensity, 
The letter also bore Kenelm the offer of a mercantile appointment 
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in Mr. Lawson’s house which would have ensured the recipient im- 
mediate, and probably lasting, independence. The young man’s 


| 


engagement to Mary had scarcely been formed ere conscience | 


chispered r proaches which were now aggravated by Catherine’s 
elterinto the keenest remorse, But it was too late; his honour 
was irrevocably pledged, and it had become his duty to hide his self- 
made torment from the fond girl who had too easily trusted him. 
Kenelm and Mary were duly married. The chief part of Mary’s 
litle fortune of £500 was applied to purchasing the goodwill of a 
school in Kent, Thither the wedded couple speedily repaired. For 
the last time for many years Kene!m looked on Gore Keep, now 
glaring with stuceo, Mr, Bennett, junior, had chosen to plant him- 
self by the lodge, and to indulge Kenelm with a supercilions glance 
as the coach passed. At the same moment the gate opened, and a 
chaise drove out, drawn by two symmetrical and well-matched 
ponies. Mis. Marmaduke Bennett was about to take ax airing with 
her son, a child of two years, who, in feathered Gap and crimson 
mantle, lay in the arms of his nurse. Kenelm ta glimpse of 
the baby faco—the face of the future heir by whose father and 


grandfather the last of the Gores had been driven from his 
inheritanee, 
CHAPTER 1. 
Keuela Gore had not long to wear bis mack, Mary, with her 
unsuspecting and avexacting devotion, di@ net live to discover that 
her husband's tender watch{ulness over iier waa anything less than 


the expression of his deep love. And when, in little more than a 
year after their union, she gave bitth to & daughter, and the shallow 
but sweet Gower of the inother’s life dropped its leaves as the bud 
appeared, «he never felt that aly Absentee of love's sunshine had 
hastened er deeay, bat shed forth t6 thé last the fragrance of her 
trast. When Keneleh Knew that shé was gone he felt a deeper grief 
than lic hed believed wonld be podible: Mary, nothwithstanding 
her grace of manner, had posseased little intelect, little imagination, 
except in the idealising power of her affections, She had been quite 
unable to entér into her hashand’s mental life, and yet somehow, 
epite of that idolatrous love which embodies the dteam of youth and 
never twice potits its glory apon the path of life, she had éstablished 
an abiding hold upon his regard. Such is the power of simple goodness. 

Mary's child sufvived; and, as her mother’s fimage faded into 
Kenelm’s past, and changed from a sharp pain into a sweet memory, 
the heart of the father answered to the appeal of his baby danghter. 
By degrees, too, how that it wax no longer 4 efime to fesist them, 
the recollection anid the influence of Catherine Dighy restmed their 
power, Kenelm thonght of his harshnéss towards her, and of the 
love on her part which even that harshness had been anable to 
quench. oer truth an’ goodness, her Clear intellect, softened and 
brigh:etied by tenderness and fancy, yet éver revealing itself in 
practical aets of kindly help—these, with the combined dignity and 
eweelticas of her presedce, all thronged back to his heart, and often 
in His Kentish home, when he mused from his seaward window, his 
thoughts would be wandering to 4 lane in the far north where & 
light footfall once awoke a thrill, afd a sweet, thoughtfal face at the 
‘arden gate met him like the Good Genius of his life. Bitterly did 

‘enelm now mourn his ra‘hness and his pride. He strove to model 
his character on that of the woman he had fondly though selfishly 
loved, Perhaps he himself hardly suspected thé degree in which 
the memory of Catherine influenced his training of little Mary, or 
how much that standard of Christian chivalry which he placed before 
his pupils was due to the same inspiration. 

‘The plan of this sketch does not permit us to trace minutely the 
development of Mary Gore's mind from childhood into youth. It is 
enough to say that at seventeen she had grown to be her father's 
constant Companion, almost his idol. In appearance slight almost 
to delicacy, there was still such atimation in ¢very look and gesture 
as denoted a rich store of nervous life. Simplicity and earnesthess, 
<ith no small force of intéllect, were her special attributes; and, as 
exponents of these, dhe Gould boast a face the extreme fairness of 
which the softest of rosé tints redéeied from pallor, eyes in which 
-hone a clear yet tender light, and a form which in every moverient 
suggested nataral grace and réfinement. It was doubtless a trial 
fur Kenéln Gore to part with such « daughter; but the profits of 
hig #chool were very moderate, and ft was expedient that, in the 
event of his death, Mary should be qualified to gain her own live- 
‘ihood. Accordingly, she was sent as governess-pupil to a finishing 
the year and a half thus spent in 
Im only saw her during the few 
precious weeks of their common vacation. A suitable engagewent 
was at length made for her with a family in town, Another half 
year rolled away, and oné bright June afternoon Kenelm was again 
tn Waking eae station, and once more caught to his 
arms the treasure of his life as descended from the train. Het 
greeting was no less tender than and yet he somehow felt 
on the evening of het return that there was mot the same ovériiow 
of confidential talk in Which she Was wont to indulge on these occa- 
sions, peta tye) and the journey fatiguing, and to 
these causes Mr. Gore comparative silence and her 
ansions, preoccupied look, But tlie next morning, though she was 
not wanting in sign of affection, the self-absorbed manner, so 
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the man who in all other cases had schooled himeelf, in emulation 
Catherine Digby, to be hamble and forbearing, was startled by 
the sense of resentment which the mention of those who 


« r Was married, was he not, when you left 
"To ace” nerd rr, cy. 

"One Is interest, in this -minded 80 
differetit from his father and - 


“He inay be; but that is a subject which I am not called upon to 
investigate, and which I have no inclination to discuss, It is time 
te return, Mary.” 

His tone, though not harsh, was decidedly hard ; it had the effect 











| where I cannot feel the degradation. 





of almost silencing Mary for the remainder of the evening. She 


| read, or pretended to read, till bedtime, and her father was also 


occupicd with his books, When she bade him good-night the tears 
started to her eyes. “ Mary !” he cried ; but, with no answer except 
a hurried kiss, she darted from the room. 

Mr, Gore was tronbled even to agitation. He strove to think 
Mary’s emotion the result merely of his cold manner; but he spent 
a restless night in vague conjectures. The morning’s post, however, 
put an end to them: it brought him a letter signed “Harry 
Bennett "—Harry, Marmaduke Bennett’s only son, who had just 
numbered two years when Kenelm left Gorton, The young man’s 
father and grandfather, it appeared from the letter, had both been 
dead some years, and Harry Bennett was now proprietor of Gore Castle. 

We must here supply a few words of explanation, The character 
of Harry Bennett was fortunately far more amiable than could 
have been expected from his antécedents, For the last year he had 
resided in town, where he had become intimate with the family in 
whose house Mary resided as governess, He was at otice impressed 
by her attractions of mind and person, and his discovery that she 
Was a descendant of the Gore whom his grandfather had supplanted 
fave the zest of romance to his growing attachment. Gradually, 
and before she knew his history, Mary had become very eensible of 


his good qualities; and by the time that all was revealed she was 
sensible of an attachment to him not the less deep becatise it had 
grown imperceptilly and in silence. Though not without sad fore- 


bodinge, she could not refuse Harry's request that he might at once 
ask her father’s consent to their engagement. And now the 
letter in which the poor lad pleaded his cateé With all a lover's 
fervour, and yet with a touching deference whith delicately implied 
his sense of a painful past, was in Mr. Gore’s hands. 

It must be remembered that Kenelm had never scen Harty 
Bennett since his childhood. He knew nothing of the lads good 
qualities; Harry was to him a mere abstraction, except so far as he 
represented the mean and crafty family which had set its heel upon 
the pride of the Gores. On this point Kenelm was indeed weak, and 
his disdain and anger grew fierce as he read the letter (Sce Ilus- 
tration). Resolved never to yield his daughter to such a suitor, 
Mr. Gore was surprised at the violence of his resentment, the display 
of which he determined to control. But patiently to discuss the 
matter with Mary was beyond his strength. His face blanched, his 
very frame staggered, as it were, by the shock he had received, he 
plated the letter, with a shaking hand, in that of Mary. 

“From me, my child—from Kenelm Gore ”—he said, in quivering 
tones, sunk almost to a whisper, “there can be but one answer to 
this proposal. If yon would give another, wait till I have passed 
And yet,” he continued, 
grasping her hand in stern excitement, “some say that hereafter 
our spirits are conscious of earthly events. If so—if I could be 
conscious of your union with this Bennett—the invisible tie which, 
spite of death, binds soul to soul, would snap, and I should no more 
have a child. Ah! Mary, forgive me!” he cried, as, with cold and 
ashy cheek, she sank, almost fattiting, in his arms. He was ashamed 
of thé violence of his manner, and henceforth always treated Mary 
With the utmost gentleness ; but his resolution was unchanged. He 
wrote to Harry a Gold, though perfectly courteous, reply, declining 
his Sitit ; and the poor fellow’s name ceased to be mentioned between 
father and child. For a week or two the latter strove hard to keep 


| up a show of interest in Mr, Gore's presence, but the effort was too 
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much for her. Long intervals of silence occurred in their walks, 
and gradually Mary became unfitted for even silent companionship, 
Sleepless and feverish nighte—the price which she paid for assumed 
during th® day—told rapidly upon her strength. 
Kenelm could blind himself neither to the fact of her declining 
health nor to the cause of it. He would have given his life for his 
child, but to permit her union with Harry Bennett seemed a sacrifice 
far greater. 

One bright but very windy afternoon, towards the end of July, 
nearly & month after Harry Bennett's offer had been declined, Mr. 
Gore proposed to his daughter a short walk by the seaside. So great 
was Mary's listleseness that she was obliged to plead an excuse for 
noveompliance. 

“Maty, my darling,” said Mr. Gore, “you must have change of 
scene ; you chall not return to London, but I have little doubt of 
being able to place you in some pleasant country spot. There, in 
resuming your duties, your life will gain fresh interest, and with 
that will come renewed health.” 

“ AN places are now alike to me,” answered Mary, impassively ; 
“all places,” she added, striving to soften the indifference of her 
oe which I am s@parated from you,” 

kissed her and turned away. She sank into a chair, and 
het father, as he passed the window, saw her sitting motionless, with 
thin, vacant face and idly-clasped hands, the very type which a 
painter might have chosen of a yorng heart, which, having lost its 
future, sinks unresisti beneath the burden of the present. More 
than once, as Kenelm his way towards the sea and climbed to 
the cliff-line between Sandgate and Folkestone, the haunting appeal 
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instantly to descend again. In the course of half af the 
labouring vesse! had attracted general attention, and, spite of the 
gale, the pier became crowded, As the diving, leaping, 


staggering boat bore nearer and nearer, one might have supposed it 
animated by the spirit of the British tars who mannod it, capable 
of wreck or utter disappearance in the maw of the sea, but incapable 
of surrender while the steerét could bé laghed to the wheel or the 





engineer feed his fire in the frail room between the reeling paddle- 
boxes, on which shock after shock broke constantly with a clamour 
like thunder, Still battling on, the gallant boat gained at length 
the mouth of the harbour. Here the fury of the sea now all but 
dashed her against the pier, now threatened to drive her on the 
coast. For not less than « quarter of an hour was the strife carried 
on between human skill and the cruel force of wind and wave. At 
length the harassed vessel, which had seemed so long their toy, 
was scen rushing on the top of a wave which, as ifits rage had 
been tamed to obedience, bore its triumphant enemy, amidst the 
ringing cheers of the spectators, straight into port. Here the water, 
though vexed, was comparatively still, and the saved boat was soon 
moored alongside the pier. 

Kenelm, whose interest had been absorbed in the scene described, 
stood watching by the gangway as the passengers ascended to the 
Custom House, There was the usual variety of travellers: elderly men, 
sedate, taciturn, and evidently shaken by their voyage ; young men, 
who, with true British combativeness, were already enjoying the 
perils they had passed; delicate women and children, from whose 
faces the pallor of apprehension had not yet disappeared, and who 
liad in some cases to be carried up the gangway. About half the 
passengers had filed upwards, when Kenelm’s attention was drawn 
to the form of a lady, evidently an invalid, who was being gently 
borne up the steps by the sailors. Compassion for an invalid woman 
would of itself have engaged Kenelm’s interest ; but as the lady 
was slowly carried past him a far deeper and m@gre personal motive 
riveted his eyes and made his heart leap in his bosom, After nine 
teen years, there was no mistaking the face on which he gazed—it 
Was that of a woman still in the eummer of life—a face delicate and 

tly sad, but ennobled and refined by sorrow. At a glance 
enelm had recognised the better influence of his life, the Catherine 
of his youth. 

Separated from her by the press of bystanders, sailors and officials, 
it Was some minutes before he beheld Catherine, leaning on a middle- 
aged woman, se*mingly her servant, quit the Custom House, and 
follow an agetit of the Pavilion Hotel to that pleasant establish- 
ment. In @ state of nervous trepidation, of which a boy might 
have been ashamed, he lingered near the door without venturing to 
enter or ever to make an ingdity abont the lady who had just 
crossed the threshold. Restlessly he paced to and fro until a truck 
charged with ltiggage was wheeled into the grounds of the hotel ; 
then he forsed himself to approath and watch while the luggage 
was being removed. Almost immeédiately on one trunk he read, 
painted in emall, white letters, the inscription, “ Miss Digby.” 

She was étill unmarried, then! Was it possible that she had 
lived to pardon him? that he might yet call her his own? The 
thought of het evident feebleness then rushed to his mind, and 
caused a pang of terror and remorse while, with illogical self- 
reproach; he ascribed her shaken health—even after this long 
interval—to his former cruelty. 

Motion became a necessity to him. Unconscious of his direction, 
he wandered up and down the narrow streets, and finally into the 
high road, The engine screamed, the London train passed by; but 
he did not note them. As he returned, the passengers in the 
thoroughfares and the venders of goods in shops and at stalls seemed 
to have an existence at once obtrusive and phantasmal, All things 
had become to him confused and unreal. He began to doubt whether 
he had even seen Catherine, and it was almost with a misgiving as 
to his own sanity that he walked up to the hotel door and presented 
his card. 

“ Be good enough,” he said, addressing the hall-keeper, “to send 
this to Miss Digby, and to inquire if she is well enongh to see me.” 

He spoke with a slow and forced utterance. He would not have been 
surprised had the man told him there was no Miss Digby at the hotel. 

The messenger took the card. In two or three minutes Kenelm 
saw him returning. His heart swelled and seemed to check hus 
breathing. 

“ Miss Digby will be glad to see you, Sir.” 

He followed the little page up the staircase till they stopped at 
Miss Digby's room. He opened the door and entered. It was nea: 
sunset, and Catherine was standing like a soft vision in the 
light. She made a few steps to meet him, her hand resting on the 
table for support, 

“ Miss Digby |” he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Gore !"—her voice had all its old sweetness and purity— 
“that I should see my oldest friend as soon as I touch English 
ground is indeed a joyful surprise.” 

She suffered him to lead her to her chair; he drew his own to her 
side, In a few words she told him that, after the death of her uncle 
and mother, she had fetarned to : that she had for many 
years made her hotie in the south of 


The tears would fill her eyes. Did he think, then, that she had 
forgotten him? Oould he not guéss what feeling had led her to 
gather up and cherish every detail of his life ? 

Perhaps while looking into her face he id guess this. “Oatherine,” 
he murmured, tenderly, and his hand 


plighted in their youth. Nor was the hope that many years of 
happiness might still be in store for them. as now 
was, she felt a presentiment that her health would rally under the 
new joy and interest of her life, 

Forgiven by the woman whom he had #0 deeply wronged, blessed 
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Kenelm longer to keep his che who had never 
injared him, or to deny to his child Which had been 
= ? In Catherine's under her sweet in- 
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Bennett 
Castle, or Gore Keep, as it is again called, the pair 
were married with them in the same hour and at the same altar— 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenelm Gore. 
And because these passages in their lives illustrate the worth of 
Christian Charity and Forgiveness they are here related as a 
Christmas Tale. 
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THE GUEST AT THE LICH GATE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE.” 








CHAPTER L.—UNDER A CLOUD, 


ARROLD HALL is old, and 
wears on its grey front a half- 
human look, as if so many 
ages of humanity, sweeping 
through it with such feverish 
haste and passion, had struck 
the heat of life into the stones, 
and given it a soul with which 
to brood over the strange 
scenes it had witnessed—the 
many stories begun and ended 
within its walls, 

Once changing seasons and 
lights did what they liked with 
it, making it look grim and 
gaunt, or jovial and sunny, or 
even at times as soft in out- 
line and expression, a8 sug- 
gestive of tender memories, as 
the scent of the violets which 
stole round its grey terrace, 
nestling in the angle at its 
base, in the spring time. 

But of late years a look of 
sombre darkness has settled 
upon its grand old face, as if 
the soul that seemed to look 
from every window and carved head of the mrscnry had been smitten 
by a great anguish. 

Within the still life cowed and overpowered the actual life ; 
servants grew too indolent and listless to speak an unnecessary word 
to each other, and moved about their work, or sat over the fire with 
eyes and ears gloomily alert for the mysterious opening of doors, or 
the snapping of rotten bellwires, which sent such terrific peals 
through the silent house that the rats rushed to their homes behind 
the wainscot, and the owls flapped their wings in the turret, as if they 
thought the final signal for the fall of the old house had come at last. 

“Tt may rot and fall to dust with me! And men shall be no 
longer reminded to talk of me and of my story!” Thus its master 
cotamunes with himself as he looks forth on the night and sees the 

moon rise and silver the ivy fibres on the Hall tower, and cast 
over all that side of the house a light that lies on it like a «mile on 
an aged but noble countenance. 

He is interrupted in his usual self-absorbing thoughts. The fresh 
light reveals something in the far-off valley that attracts his eye. It 
is a black procession of three coaches—one of them having nodding 
plumes—moving slowly through the white and trackless snow. 

Wonderingly he follows its slow course past the bridge over the 
etream—past the corn-mill and the dam—till it reaches the Lich Gate 
of hisown church. The master for once feels a sympathy with the 
emotion he has so often chidden among his parishioners—a super- 
stitious feeling thrills through him, and he asks himself, 

“Ts this only a show of the thing to come ?” 

The coaches move again, move on farther and still farther, and 
are lost at last at the turn leading to the village of Aston Jarrold. 

That incident strangely disturbs the master of the Hall. Why, 
he knows not. It diverts and destroys the turbid, passionate 
currents of thought that constitute his nightly vigil. He returns 
to bed, and is so fortunate as to sleep, 

He sleeps, and dreams: dreams of the doings of the mailed knight 
who laid the foundation-stone of Jarrold Hall; dreams of the 
ecclesiastic who had rebuilt the beautiful church ; dreams of the 
dreams he himself had nourished; dreams of the fair girl whose 
love he had won—of their marriage—of her firet child—of the two 
children now lying in the churchyard ; but everyone of these mental 
paths, strange to say, ends in, and is suddenly interrupted by, the 
Lich Gate and the carriages, of which one seems always bowing 
solemnly and sadly to him, as if to intimate that it is he who will 
not understand the message. 

Descending to the breakfast-room after a most harassing night, 
the first thing that attracts his eye is the black apparition once more 
of the three carriages at the Lich Gate. 

And the second thing is the face of his Curate, sitting by tae fire. 

“ What's the matter, Meyrick?” he suddenly demands, pointing 
towards the church. 

“A strange thing, Sir! A gentleman has arrived in the night, 
bringing with him the corpse of his wife; and he wants you to bury 
her this very morning; they are all waiting—the husband in one 
carriage, the undertaker’s men in another, and the coffin in the third,” 

“ What did you say was his name?” interrupted the Rector. 

“O'Donoghue,” said the Curate, “ His wife died abroad, but was 
an Englishwoman ; and she made him promise in her last moments 
that he would bury her here, where she had ence spent some happy 
hours with a friend; and that he would secure your ministration, 
as that of the best minister of Chriet of whom, in her short and 
ead life, she had had the chance of getting any knowledge.” 

“Her ignorance can be no measure of my vanity, Mr, 
Meyrick. Tell the stranger if he desires our aid he must not direct 
us as to the mode. If I am satisfied with my Curate, tell him I 

he will be so too,” 

“T feared you would say this, and strove with him, but he told 
me in a passionate manner he had sworn to his dying wife it should 
be so. And I regret to say he went so far as to intimate he must 
himself come and challenge your attendance in a name and by a 
call that admitted of no dispute. Pardon me, I am compelled to say 
just what he said.” 

“ And that name and call?” —— 

“He did not mention the name, and was grieved, I thought, «t 
the kind of threat it involved the moment it war uttered. Probably 
he meant only the Saviour,” added the Curate, v. ith unconscious and 
most innocent irreverence. 

“ And the call?” 

“The call of a spirit who could not rest ix the grave without the 
forgiveness of God, which the poor creature, in the darkness of her 
spirit, seems to have thought could only be safely vouchsafed to her 
through some man like yourself.” 

“@o to him,” said the Rector; * . will quickly follow you.” 








CHAPTER Il.—MET AT LAST. 
The Rector, who had in earlier days been a fox-hunter—like so 
many of his cierical brethren of the earlicr part of the last century— 
rode to the Lich Gate, and had scarcely had time to give his horse to 
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the groom who followed him before the stranger had left the carriage, 
and come directly to meet him. 

After the first distant salutation, the stranger (a man scarcely 
more than thirty years of age, of refined, handsome, melancholy 
features, who announced himself as Captain O’Donoghnue, of the 
Irish Horse, in the service of the King of France) put out his hand to 
the Rector in so marked, earnest, and trustful a manner that the 
Rector, after a brief pause, took it, coldly. 

But not so did the stranger hold it. The warm pressure of that 
hand seemed at once to shock and to charm the Rector, who almost 
forgot that his hand was held as the two men gazed into each other's 
faces inquiringly, but with sueh strikingly different manifestations 
as to the spirit in which the inquiry was made, The stranger's look 
was pathetic, yearning, and inexpressibly sad, The Rector’s was 
stony, keen, suspicious ; but beyond those traits it revealed nothing. 

And then there was silence. 

The Rector passed through the gate to the churchyard, and so to 
the vestry, where the Curate was waiting for him. They put on the 
sacred vestments and returned to the Lich Gate, where the coffin 
was now resting on treseels under its roof, with the legs of the half- 
kneeling men just seen from under the sumptuously rich velvet and 
satin of the pall. 

As the procession moved on toward the church, the two ministers 
in front and the solitary mourner at the rear, the Rect: r’s sonorous 
and steady voice was heard to begin the sublime service for the dead, 
with the words, “‘I am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord ;’” then there was an inexplicable pause, as if for breath, before 
he uttered the following words, “‘He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.’” 

When they had entered the church, and there was a moment of 
delay while the coffin-bearers were preparing a temporary rest for 
their burden (no time for proper arrangements having been given). 
the Rector whispered aside to his Curate, in angry accents, 

“What means this? There are passages marked in the Prayer- 
book with pencil !” 

The Curate saw the marks—all delicately done. so as not tu deface 
the book—and gently shook his head. 

“ Was the stranger here alone in the vestry ?” 

“Tt is possible |” responded the Curate. 

There ended this brief and unusual kind of colloquy, which, no 
donbt, would shock earnest priests of to-day, but was not so 
specially remarkable in a clergyman of the last century—perhaps 
the least spiritually-minded period of all England’s annals. 

One of these bracketed passages was now blazing before the eyes 
of the Rector, who seemed to see init unholy light. It was the very 
first verse of the psalm with which he recommenced :— 

**T said I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not in my 
tongue.’” 

This was presently followed by another, which the Rector found 
it impossible to pass over, as he desired, with immovable tones :— 

“* My heart was hot within me; and while I was thus musing the 
fire kindled, and at the last I spake with my tongue.’ ” 

Theh, suddenly, as if conscious of his weakuess, his voice became 
unnaturally stern and harsh, and the effect was almost appalling, at 
the words, “‘ Hold not thy peace at my tears;’ and at these—‘ for 
I am a stranger with thee. Oh! spare mea little .. . before I go 
hence and be no more seen.’” 

The psalms were read, and the Lesson; and then they went 
forth towards the grave, and the Curate saw the Rector half secretly 

urn the leaf of his book, as if seeking in advance to know what 
further interferences with the service and his duty the marks might 
indicate, Whatever he saw, he made no comment; but he walked 
on like a man who knows not whence he cometh nor whither he goeth. 

As they reached the grave, both Rector and Curate exchanged 
sudden looks, and then both glanced at the sexton, who with bent 
head, did not seem to see them, The grave had been maile so close 
to the Rector’s own magnificent architectural family tomb that the 
planks on that side touched. It was too late, or too soon, for inquiry ; 
but the Rector’s face visibly darkened, and the stoniness of its 
expression seemed to be passing away, but only to leave behind 
signs of tumult, suffering, and a thousand inexplicable influences, of 
which no one was pleasant, genial, or tender, 

All this while the stranger’s conduct was most exemplary, and the 
Rector could not but notice it—and be touched by it. Absorbed in 
his own grief, he never sought the Recto.’s face, Once—at what 
seemed to be the most critical of those mfrked passages—the Rector 
intentionally faced him, feeling he confd overwhelm him with a 
look ; but the stranger was simply re-echoing in low tones, tremulous 
with angdish, and with fhe aid of a prayer-book he carried, the 
words, “ befote I go hence and be no more seen,” From that moment 
a certain confusion of thought and feeling, and a marked modifica- 
tion of the sternness and solidity of tone, became apparent in the 
Rector’s manner. And then, for the first time, did the stranger's 
yearning eye again and again seek the Rector’s eye. 

It was unfortunate for the Rector that it was just at the moment 
of deepest solemnity, when the body was about to be lowered into 
the grave, that he was most embarrassed by unexpected incidents, 
As his eye ceased to note the proximity of the grave to his own 
tomb, it passed to the freshened inscription on that tomb where the 
record of a name had gradually, by hands that meant to be kind, 
been almost obliterated ; yet, now, he saw the fatal words, Ursula, 
wife of, again scratched deeper into the stone, as if by some tool 
no bigger than a penknife. 

Restraining speech and question, he was about to proceed, when 
a little gleam of sunshine happening to break throngh the esky, he 
saw something glittering in the blackness of the grave, which made 
him cast a second look, and he saw the exposed coffins of his two 
children! The sexton had evidently dug under the very tomb to 
reach them. 

“ Yon are ill, Sir ; shall I finish the service?” asked the Curate. 

“* Porasmuch as it hath pleased’—— began the old, level, fixed 
voice, while the stranger, who was weeping passionately, and making 
no effort to restrain hitaself, took up earth, to have ready to cast in, 
m as he did so, “‘ It is the earth she so much loved!” This 

seemed to bring things in the Rector’s mind to a climax, 
He paused, and seemed for the moment uncertain as to what he was 
about todo. Then he stooped to look at the inscription on the 
coffin, lg epi i oy silver plates, and he read there 
nothing but two letters, U and 

Had they been a mystic Miéseage direct from the author of all 
good or the author of all evil they could hardly have more trans- 
ported him. He threw the book of prayer from his hand; there was 
a gesture as if he had forgotten he no longer wore a sword ; then he 
said, in accents of terrible severity, 

“Ts itso? Iam once more outraged, My wife comes back to me 
at last, but in the arms of her paramour, Detested villain! Know 
that I was a man before I became a priest, and thus, at your throat, 
I demand from you the meaning of all this!” 
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He had, indeed, grasped the stranger by the throat ; but before the 
latter had time to think of peril or extrication the Rector had 
recalled all he had forgotten, and he loosened his hand and bowed 
his head, and said, in the deepest agitation, 

“ As God’s minister, I abase myself before you all—ay, even you— 
for this great sacrilege?” Then he paused, and seemed to let his 
thoughts flow inward, and his eyes became shut to those who were 
aroun, 

“ Let me tell you, Sir,” began the stranger ; but he was interrupted 
by the Rector. 

“ Who marked the paz_ages in my book ?” « 

The stranger showed him his own book by way of answer, and 
the Rector saw he had merely transferred the marks from that ; and 
he knew who was their author, for he saw there blotted marginal 
notes that made him shake as with the ague, 

“Will you now listen to me?” asked the stranger, 

There was no answer. 

“T swore to my dying wife—pardon me that I so call her, I 
scarcely know what I say; but this it is:—I swore to this dying 
lady, when she was transported with anguish, with penitence, about 
you, that I would, God willing, bury her by her children; that I 
would bury her at the hands of her —— of you; and that I would 
obtain from you her pardon.” 

“And how do you propuse to achieve these somewhat difficult 
things ?” demanded the Rector, in a hollow, unreal voice. “ Since you 
have yourself broken in upon this sacred rite; have unlawfully 
caused me to forget my most solemn responsibilities, you must take 
the consequences, I postpone the burial for at least a few hours. 
This grave will be closed. You will choose another spot, and a more 
suitable minister—my Curate.” ; 

“No; [shall never do any of these things,” said the strang 
and he came a little nearer, “ Look, Sir; here is my sword. So 
surely as God looks down on us, so surely will I give you another 
human soul to sport with as you please, if you now refuse my 
requests—if you make me forsworn to her! So choose!” 

“ You have no right, Sir, thus to deal with me,” began the Rector 
after a moment of terrible hesitation. 

The stranger took from his pocket a letter, and gave it to hi:m. 

He turned his back upon them all and stood staring out upon the 
snow-covered fields stretching far away for miles—of his domaiun— 
of hers once—and then slowly opened the letter—very slow) y—as 
if communing with himself, not as to what would be said in it, but 
how he must receive it when he had read, This was the letter :— 


“ Reverend Sir,—As one of the most erring and humble of your 
parishioners—as a wanderer stricken down in strange pastures, and 
looking back to your happy little fold with a yearning stronger than 
the throes of death, I do venture, in these my last moments, to 
bring my petition before you. Death and your patience demand my 
story should be brief. 

“Tt shall be, though so full of sin that, toa man less like Him who 
forgave the woman of Samaria, I scarce had dared to write it even 
in death, 

“JT married when very young—when, indeed, I was little other 
than a passionate, unruly child ; and the love of such a man as him 
who was my husband proved too much for my weak heart. So 
rich a gift, Reverend Sir, as that man’s love bewildered me and 
turned my brain. I became thus wilful, exacting, full of evil 
and greedy pride. I envied my little children their share of his 
love to the very day of their death—ay, and after! I was jealous, 
and God, in his boundless mercy, pardon me—for my dying hand 
may but write the truath—I was jealous of his devotion to that Divine 
Master whose forgiveness I await! I tried him moreand more. He 
endured all with a stern patience that provoked—nay, half maddened 
me, I desired nothing so much as to move him even to anger. 

“One day he turned upon me quietly, and reproached me, as my 
pastor, for my wrongdoing to God—not to him. I tovk this as 
proof that his love bad ceased. 

“ Oh! Reverend Sir, what words did I not utter ? 

“ ‘My heart was hot within me; and, while I was thus musing, 
the fire kindled, and I spake with my tongue.’ 

“ We quarrelled bitterly. I left him. I received a letter the next 
day commanding me to return and seek his pardon and God's for 
the words I had spoken, or never to enter his house again. He fairly 
warned me, and I did not go. 

“In my dreary and bitter exile I met with one whose friendship 
gave me much comfort. My loneliness, the mourning I wore for 
my children, made him think I was a widow. My usual eclfishness, 
and fear to lose the comfort his society gave me, caused me not to 
undeceive him. 

“Soon I saw, and with only faint regret, that he loved me. He 
saw and respected my grief. Once I told him I might yet become 
the happiest of women, if I could but humble myself to ask forgive- 
ness from one I had grievously wrongé@. He thought I spoke of a 
parent, and he urged me to sacrifice pride to happiness, and ask 
that forgiveness for which I yearned, I acted on his advice and 
wrote to my husband a letter fall of reffiorse and entreaty. It was 
returned to me with thése words —‘ is a time for all things 
the time for my forgivetiéss was—and you let it pass by. It will 
not come again in this life.’ 


England. 
one of your flock consented to 
like these—my husband and my 
. «LE Dt pay eden 
tenderness otion he has poured out of me all these 
+ aa never, never has ceased to 


“ EE BEs panel aan, he again 
faced and motirnér, “my wife must not go to her 
last with fites, We will together bury her 

‘s Day. Will you go with ms, to 
spend it in her home and mine?” 


the soldier's arm through his, and led him gently away. The sun 
shone faintly upon the Hall—as if, like King David's grief, ita cloud 
passed away at the coming of the Angel of Death, 
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NV ORES BY SAMUEL SMILES, 


LIVES OF BRITISH ENGINEERS ; from the Earliest 
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LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT. Comprising a 
History of the Invention of the Spee. With Portraits 
and 70 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 

ELF-HELP. wee Tilustrations of Character and 
Conduct. Post 8vo, 
TEDUSTBIAL | BIOGRAPHY : A Sequel to “ Self- 


Rel 

LIVES 0 OF Saltes BRINDESY AND THE EARLY 
ENGINEERS. Woodcut« 

LIVES OF ery AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
Woodeuts. Post 

WORKMEN, THEIR EARNINGS, SAVINGS, AND 
STRIKES. Post Svo. Is. 6d. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’'S READING AND SPELLING 


in BASY GRADATIONS. Sith Edition. Price ls. 64. bound, 
8 ETY MOLOGICAL arm sane- BOOK AND 
RXPOSITOR. 278th Edition. Price Ia. 64. bo 
BUTTER’SGRADUAL PRIMER. d7th Bait ion. Price 6d. 
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HANDSOME SCIENTIFIC PRESENT. 1 Price 20. 
TRCOKS’ LIFE OF THE GREAT 
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London: B, QUARITOH, 15, Piccadilly, W. ; andali Booksellers, 


MVE LEISURE HOUR—“The ‘Leisure 


Tiour’ has every quality that should command a large cir- 
culation.” —Times, 


J lary *- HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE, 
Tale Mra. PROSSER, commences with the New 
Year in the eERISUR HOUR. With Br ~ hn Monthly, Six- 
pence ; Weekly, One Penny. —4, Paternoster-ruw 
Second Edition, 2 vols, royal @vo, half bound, calf, price 2 ga, 
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CHARLES J. HEMPEL, M.D., of the Hommopathie 
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Offices, a Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-street 

Form of —To those benevolent persons ~ ¥ desire to 
become benefac' feos by will the following form of legacy is recom- 
mended :— 
“I give and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time being of 
the Cancer Hospital, London, situate at No. 167, Piccadilly, -— 
kp in the Fulham-road, mpton, Middlesex, the sum of £—, 

id out of my pereonal estate not areal on land, to be 
opal ied towards =e hg the charitable igns of the said 
ns oT W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 

The H Hospital is trecho! 


Whyte D ANDREW’S 
arter. marion er, vy tome Seve a hae rine] y An 











Oxford Menaany Soevehees . Patteson, Eeq., 1, Elm-court, 
Middle jpanple London. All .t- ‘saary information may be ob- 
tained on applic ation, either in person or by letter, to the Warden 
at the College, Bradfield, near Reading; or to the Honorary 
tary, at his Chambers in the Tra ip! e 
OYAL ASYLU M of ST. ANNE'S 
SOCIETY for ORTHAN and OTHER NECESSITOUS 
CHILDREN of Parents who have once moved in a superior station 


of life. Supported by voluntary contritmtions. Donations (much 
needed) are earnestly solicited and gratefully received by Messrs. 
Barclay and Co., Lombari\-street, or oy 
R. i. EVANS, Secretary, 
Office, 41, Coleman-street, Bank, E.C. 


ISPENSARY for SKIN DISEASES, 56, 

Great Marlborough-street, Recent-street, W.—The Dispensary 

is Open Daily, from T-velve to One o'Clock. Support is greatly needed 

and earnestly solicited. ALEX. RivineToR. Hon. Sec. 
THOS. CALVERT, 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—This College will 

REOPEN, efter the Christmas Vacation, on WEDNESDAY, 

AN. 23 For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq. 





\HE VILLAGE TYRANT, GILT FRAME, 


we, 2s, 64. ; Maple and Gilt, 4a. 


a ESSRS. 
seale upon which 


the 


ene is uns 


occupy 


the Nob 


phy Gentry, a 


peg aeey | 


SWAN 


to ys that negotiations on an extensive 


ey were ind 


at rem 


and EDGAR beg 


uced to enter, and with which they 


have been scomest in Paris and aeons for several weeks +4 have 
resul 


rchase, ical very 
large and dehotee lot of rich FANCY Bie forming’ fn gam a 
collection which, for variety of style, lowness of general 


by any they have herethfore had to offer, 


As the paration of so extensive an assortment 
e whole of the remainder of the present mo: 

not be rea: ay for sale before Tuesday, the Ist day of January, 1867, 
when Messrs, Swan and Edgar, relying on the 

of the Toy solicit with confidence the a of a visit from 


mt ef goods will 
month, they can- 


, and the Public generally. 
"esenb-alinnh 3 and 9 to ll, Piccadilly. 





also Fancy Flannel 


lack Patent Velveteens » Ss 3d. 
And a variety of other at very 


ANTLE CLOTH & 
~~ Tea eee 
Waterproof Tweods -- o = » 6s. Od ” 

B ai ft 





Shi 


We also keep a vory large stock of Woallen Goods it haem all qualities, 
both broad A narrow, suitable for 


gentlemen's and boys’ wear; 


rtings. 
CHAR ES MEEKING oan CO.’S Woollen Warehouse, corner of 
Hatton-garden, Holborn-hill, London. 





forwarded to 
IvViMy date Ive 


ALICO DIRECT FROM THE LOOM, 
AGreat Seving, poalionm, ts mantities not less than 15 
Toamed 


nited Kingdom by CHA Atk] 


Samples post-frea No orders 





OR OCH BISTMAS PRESENTS, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 
69, Ladgate-hill. _ 





ad ¥ 


EW WINTER SILKS,.—Patterns free, 


Golowt and —e a2 ° 14 yards. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 6, Lndgate-nilt, 





GH. Mon Lt, noi and Fancy Wood Moulding Manufacturer, 18, 
ares at § St. Andrew-¢ etreet, Bloomsbury. 











N ONOGRAMS ( Incomparable). —A Pretty 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT.—5 quires of superior Note and 
100 Enve)p.«, stamped in four supe rb colours in ag | two or three 
initials, for Ss; very best, Ga. onograms designed, Is, 


Specimens, I+ A 
«MAC Mich * Herald lic Stationer, 207, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


Tae UREN: A New Game, 


[HE QUEEN: A Beautiful Ilustrated 
Game of Thirty-Three Cards, printe! in Five Colours ; most 
Price 3a. 64; post-free, 








amusing, entertaining and «i imple 





twopence sAlitiona!, Sold Everywhere. Published by EVANS 
and SONS, 114, Newyate-street, Lond jon. 
HANGE FOR A SOVEREIGN: 
A Mew Game, 
HAN IGE FOR A SOVEREIGN: 
combinin ws ere ~ amununent and Tislating propertian, 
Price 3s. 61. an t-free, twopence additicual ld every- 
where, Publ inl oy LP Evana and SONS, 114, Newgate-street, 


Lond n 





“LITTLI E MAR V EL” is FREE 


m DANGE 


pas 


pus “LinTLE MARVEL” goes by 
STE. 


Everybody ah --9 have it, 





Just ont, Third Edition, price 2s. 64., 


OMCOPATHIO TREATMENT OF 

INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, and 

D OF THE LIVER By W. MORGAN, M.D.—LEATH and 
Ross, 5, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 9, Vero-street, Oxford-street. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth extra, price | guinea, 
corms on, MATERIA MEDICA 
(OUTLIYES OF). 
=L The Character 





true 
DMiotionary, ready reference. —LEATH == St Paul’ 
sharehyard; and No. 9, Vere-strest, Oxford Pas, & 3 


Twenticth Edition, #vo, bound, price 1és., 
Ls pene DOM BSTIO MEDICINE, 








7. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of ail technicalities No 

bed without the indications for its selection, 

snd the dose to inistered. most comprehensive 
works pa Mchad fos private tuantlion f and missi tem, 


‘an Epitome of the above asth edition), fice 
to the former w: 

TH and Ross, 6a chureb: 

-etreet. 





Just published, Second Edition, price Se, 
OM@OPATHY, —THE PARENT'S 


QUIDE Bene Dein the Treatment of 

Stores tees tal to Childhood. By J, M.D. 
BATH and Ross, No. 4, St. Paal’ sand 8, Vere 
treet, Oxford-street. 





Just published, 8vo, Price 7s. 6d., 
OM@OPATHIO pitted fi of 





Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 3a, 64, cloth, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING : 


James Phd. F FRA oi Finnie, be, Author of 
By Rant Fi by of Voice and on, 





THR TRRATIONALH r) rie or Hints to 
= Frits Masons Loweua® antiCo, 
CBrBor Bary: or, the Mechanical 
or "Oy HEATHER BIGG Assoo. Inst. OB 

709 So Woodeuta 

“This book will be the 


a Prince of Wala have gractounly acepta cople 


yet ce ——-- “= 





Inst out, 
Nap rer DE LA RUE and CO.’'S PATENT 
ee Ts cil Beckeatiees. cymes 





ee DE "TA RUE and os 


arene ears a 


HRTST MAS a RESEBTS ee. NEW- 
nomoat Se hg Rett, iat 








ODRIGUES’ DESPATOH-BOXES and 
TRA in or ot 








\ JITHOUT THE “LITTLE MARVEL” 
no Christmas party will be complete. 
\HE “LITTLE MARVEL” is secured by 
_ Royal Letters Patent. It diffuses a delightful Perfume when 
quired. It is the LONDON STEREOSCOPIC ance 
cr RISTMAS NOVELTY, Will be packed in « box and a wil be 
for 15 stamps. It is antictpated a quarter of a mill ay 
required by Christmas. Thi Thousand are now 
Trade supplied. Stampe or rem ttances wi with orders, 


M. & F, DENT, 83 and 34, Cockspur- ctrest, 
. ie cho prtnetpe ——- Watch, vad Ggey Maker 4 
ie quien and * the —— ne — ‘on rope. —. + Den 


AIR JEWELLERY.—For CHRISTMAS 
ee. = r et t..- Sa, each ; Hair Rit 
6s. 6d. each ; Hal Os. 6d. each.  Thustra: 
Catalogues sent Adee f aOoF rs gh. Oxford- st. 


OR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—A 


handsome large Box, containing five pretty Cases covered 
fie present 














with elegant designs and mottocs i efor the 
comgenen containing 500 Best N. .E3, forming one very bean- 
tiful present or five smaller — ae oxt-free for 54 postage- 
stam Also, eo} a a with Mottocs, with 100 best 
tree for t cm 


JAMES LEE, Greet Neodle Mills, near Birmir ngham, 
O LADIES—THE FIVE BACK. OUBLS, 


FRIZZETTRS, with (tnstrated peerontens for dreasing the 
five back curls, now #0 nnch worn, ded post-free to any part 
of the kingdom on me tA tt. in waiage and colour of haiz, 
on =F for three curls, 

W. WALLER, Court Hairdresser, 84, Camden-read, Lon4on, N.W. 


RETTY PRESENTS at PIESSE and 
sdapted, for New-Year’s Gifts, Bridal Gifts, 








rail ciation in the kingdom, 
— Piesse and Lubin, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


ONEY AND KISSES, PIESSE and 
LUBIN'S New Perfume for the Festive Season, DR. 
iLD’S ae. eee ts. 64 
ee > 4-4-3" am yy an) 
Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-street, Lendon. 


BRFUMERY TOYS at PIESSE and 
=-All sorts of noveltios—love philtres, muts full of 








in fountain ‘ohoramee, Maldives, 
one 
gems very curious, beg ag fruit, mm | music 
Sus ‘s worth i 
railway station. view, 3, New E ade od 





AIR DYE ne ee 
om ge ate, or Sa ete a 
fa Sd and any samples, «ROWE and LYNCH, 


LORIMEL OF eg = and 
-|F LUBIN'S NEW CONSERVE for the Hands and Skin. Por 
Ttien tivities S6-aeey 

OLD GREAM OF ROSES.,—PIESSE and 


LUBIN this 
Sone ' ny Cream ies fod cial 

















your 
ODRIGUES’ 
R spermine open e Ha LD’S PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE 
venience, : 1% | sa peri upwards. To behad of all ci ell 





Rien CARTE de VISITE ALBUMS, 


SW ha 


ODRIGUES' MON OGRAMB, sera 


sant eavcay some le than Tho 
style Rodrigues’ .9 





se ated tn Ui mast 
AZ piace rm PLATE ENGRAVED 





for ts, 6a. rived bctne and 


with Crest or Address. Ball eer or Bis fae 





wee TOR sae. “the 


TRANSPARENT oS is 
Aner FLECK DE Kin. Beware of counterfetig. and note 
Giaeshouse-street, 





the Fines 
to 10, Grunt ' 





DUDA \ VERITAS, —This yalnable Specific 





Te = Sw Hair to Sts original shade; then 
HOVENDEN snd SOMS.S Great rete gras to [aD 





A SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 


Gores and BLACK ANTIQUES. 


Black, from 4 gt. 3 Co 


loured, from 6 








Irish Popline in Light 6 _—— for Dinner wear, 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 
OR WINTER WEAR, 
Silk and Wool Repé, 10 yards, £1 7s. 64., useful Coloura, 
Wool Serges, in plain and mixed Colours, from 18s. 6d. 

French Merinocs, all Colours, 10 yards, 2is. 64. 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, La te-hilL 
ELVET JACKETS, 


Rich Lyons Silk Velvet, from Ps te Sen 
Genoa Silk Velvet 
JOMN HARVEY and SON, 69, Lndgete-hill. 


, from 4 gs. to 





EAL 


SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 
JACKETS,  5hgs. 


Ermine Muffs, 12s. 64.; Grebe Muffs, 10s.; Astracan Muffs, 
a; imipation Sable Muffs, 10s. 64., choice Fur. 
ON HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgste-hill. 





Good 


for Home a 
Real Welsh Flan: 


LANEKETS AND FLAN 
Hoy 


Stout Lb) 


JOHN BASVSY and SON, 69, Lu 


NELS 


nkets, from 0s, 6d. per pair. 
te-hiil, 





Cambris 


Bheet yy a 


BISH LINENS, 


iar wafnet 
_ . 


a Mi 
will forward. : 
and Double Damask fare ’ 


nag Huc 
&o.; 





direct fro lf 
i m Belfast, at 


ede ot i ont 

of £5 and a 

, Napkins, Diapers, Brmity'cinese, 
svack and Diaper Towellings, Glass 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Lawe and 





Patterns and Price-list post-free. 
James Lindsay and Co., 13, Donegall-plece, Belfast. 





Special 


Noa. 76, 


Isito R 8 
are invited to ad 
SPENCE and CO., cor 
POREIGN and BRITisi { x 
well worthy of an early vi 
New wide Black “arena 
A choice variety of Winter Silks in plain Glacés, 
chéa, Gros-de-Suez, Moire Antiques, &c. 
A large lot of s) k- porgnnd f aio Coloured stripes, 


The following Binck aie s porsiaan# during the late 
dcpressed state of 


TO LON D ON 
‘ECT the SHOW-ROOMS of JAMES 
ng. every NOVELTY in DRESS of 

UPACTURE. ‘The following are 


aT Stripe Silks, 2s, 144. per yard; 


Market, 


ere unusually Ch: 


Wide Black Glacte, 20 Gi, 2 8 2i-in. ditto, 28. 114d, 38. 92., 


Od., and Sa, Pid. ; 


wack 6 Gros Grains and Duca: al! 
advantages => Dacapes. owe = Colonel Silk 


New Materials for Bonnets in t var 
All the latest Novelties for the season in 


antes, J jasketa, Shawls, 


Fancy Dreases, &e. 


Umbre 


Lace, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, 
‘ancy, dc. 


Lina, F 


Family and Complimentary Mourning, 
Close on Saturdays at Four e'Clock. 
James Spence and Co., Silkmercers, rs, &c., 
7, and 78, St. Paul’ ‘s-chure 





pus 


BOYS 
ARE COMING HOME. 
Parents and Guardians 


who wish their Bo 
ata modera Sow od 

should visit the Ketablishment of 
WILLIAM CL a, 


well dressed, 


Tailor and 
132, Rogeut-street, W.” 





Gras 


K's 


BOYS’ GUINEA 
OVERCOATS, 


W. Clark's, 132, Regent-street, W. 





Oras 


K'S 


GUINEA 


KNICKERBOCKER 


W. Clark's, 132, Regent~-street. 





Ors 


K's 


W. Clark's, 





gras 


K's 


W. Clark's, 


132, Regent-street. 





BY 


SUITS, 16s. = lee. 3 OVERCOATS, 
SAMUEL BRO 





Bore 


SUITS, 20s. 82s. ; ; OVEROOATS, 


SAMUEL 
all Sizes to Mensure on their 
50, 





Ber SUITS, Sie,—26s. ; 


OVERGOATS, 





YS’ SUITS, —30s.; OV 
B° 8 SUIT $05.20. 0 EROOATS, 


talent of the highest 
clans 
etyle 





Bore SUITS, S2n—-S8e. 5 OVBROOATS, 








Be SUITS, 40s.—45s. ; OVE 


tn Material 
COA 
¢ Moseriain 





j ANTE D.—Left-off 


eee 


1 he ukmead 





Tem i tte. . 





CIENCOE—As the mariner watches 
half with interest, half with anxiety, some 
portentous cloud that broods over the 

,orizon and threatens approaching storms, 
80 the scientific world stands constautly on 
the brink of great discoveries, none of 
which are 80 doopiy. interesting or im- 
portant as those which tend to relieve the 

ily ongy 
innumerable have been mad 
older practitioners never dreamed, and y« ft 
even now, the scientific are watching for 
revelations which they know will come, 
though too eng A other — nbees be lost 
in the search, The melanc ay, story of 
Toynibes is pond recent to render repetition 
necessary, and yet it is so heroic as to 
jastity mention in every scientific theme 

s known, he had long been making 

- Ei, nes with to the action of 
sneesthetics, and at last he was found lying 
on his couch, with a piece of cotten wor 
over his nose and mouth, dead. He is 
dead ; but were we able, like our Lockes 
and Kants, our Reids and Stewarts, 
our Hamiltons and Schekings, of gazii 
into the genera! human soul, « ney veil 
as it is behind the dark curtain of the flesh, 
we should find there were many Toynbees 
working and daring to relieve the bodily 
anguish of humanity, Such men need no 
statue over their tomb. The whole earth is 
the monument of the illustriou, We all 
know that chloroform has long been w 
as an agent which abolishes pain, but, 
under the moet skilfnl treatment, death has 
resulted from its administration. Fort- 
nately, other agencies, for a like par =e, 
have been discovered, and local anesthesia 
is now produced to such an extent that the 
patient, retaining consciousness, can watch 
the surgeon's knife, or the dentist's forceps, 
without the senaation of physical suffer ing, 
and free from the risk of danger. In 





L,°°4 ANA STHESIA 
and f free from risk of Danger. 


cases, where necessary, local anwsthesia ig 
oes all Dental Operations 
NV ESSRS. GABRIEL, DENTISTS. 
6, Latiges ~hill, Ne 





applied by Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
absolutely Painless 
he * }London; 


Haricy-stree 
134, —_— me uiverpoo! 
o Regular “Attendancs at 
every Wednesday at 
DOVER ee oe Northamp:on Honse, Norit 
arm pton--st cet, 
every Monday, at 


FOLKESTONE .. 4 20, Sandgate-road, 
ASHFORD... = «.§ “ramsey, ot 
HASTINGS 1"Shieres,” 
TUNSRIDGE WELLS{ 7 fine 








CANTERBURY =... “7 erent 
HUDDERSFIELD ..§ "pay Mommy And Toten, ws 
OLDHAM + § "Se Carson-et 

BRADFORD ..  ..§ 357 Thumday, at —" 
DEWSBURY «+f TS Wrarket piace, 

HALIFAX every Saturday, at 


25, Crown-street, 
where all ope rations are outunel at wedcrate charges, consistent 
with first-class work. 
Complete Sets of Tecth, made without springs or wires or ang 
fastenings, to answer the same as natural ones, at 4, 7, 10, 15 
and 20 guineas per set. 


HE PENNY POSTAGE, — The cxistin 
arrangements of the English Post Office, 
and the Penny Postage, which, in 1840, was 
introduced by Rowland Hill, have ved 
eo excellent in their results that the ma- 
jo ~ | of Cortinental States have been in- 
duced to approximate their institutions to 
Mr. ars bans iple. And yet, after all, 

& syetern of cheap postage is 
one of be best practical jokes that was 
ever perpetrated by an Englishman, This 
famous cheapness is nothing but a suare 
for the unwary, for the especial gratifica- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In no other country is there so much mone: 
expe nded on as age as in ‘England. 
letter is only may; and what is a 
penny ? The infin tesima! fraction of that 
power which men call Capital; that mi- 
raculous Nothing ont of w ich the world 
was made, and out of which some very od 
fellows managed to make large fortunes, as 
may be read in juvenile books of high 
morality. Be the penny, however, what it 
may to some people, it will be important 
to those who suffer in ar ay way from their 

teeth to know that, for one penny stemp, ® 
rh BATISE on the LOSS and RESTL POA. 
TION of the TRETM will be forwarded 
on application to the well-known scien- 
tifle and mechanical de maiatn, who may be 

* want et an cae at 

EY-S CA DISH-SQUA LONDOY, 

64, eieeae HILL, CITY, — 

E-SITREET, LIV 


im, D ERPOOTL. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
*.* All le tters and nd appointments recetve prompt attention, 


EOURITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTA KE, 
bottle. 
ithin London ae 


PURVEYORS TO E.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALER 
LENFIEBLD STARBROG, 
ata Se 








only by E. R. BON 
hemists ' 


ishopagate-street 
sold by all C 





in the 
awarded Prize Medal “ 





0 MOTHERS AND INVALIDS.—Fos 





De BISCUITS, 16s, cwt.; Arabian Hound 


Vas. owt ; Ontaoal, $28. ew. London Tallow Greaver, 
‘alo 


owt alg ana SO, 00, 90, High-street, Borough, SR 
BEAK DIGESTION.—Universal . 

in bottles and boxes, from %& —Man — £5 t. 

ee nt Sep hamiae 3, 33, and ls, Southampton-tew, 
Ce metitseen ies ANTISILIOUS PILLS, 


He leas nd Lae Gs at le se a @ 64, 


Cocmaties 8S ANTIBILIOUS sik 


gon and’ Liver Compania, sag bs had ‘hs 


Ind Li 
GIBRALTAR of Mr. Thomas it Robot 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLA, 

















® medicine now in use all classes of society for 
In Dillons” and Pf) may bad 
BOMBA’ ¥ of Messra. Treacher and Go. ed = 





OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
onal ace = Te amaneet ol clean of 


ee E of Mr. Prancia Si, Bouiectees teeny: S 








Suan pigs tod Linge Gigphase tay ks 
OCKLE’S S AMTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
medicine w OS yp eee Geum of sects Ge 

A ot Mame Dichieod oot eee te - Aa, 4 





OCELES ANTIBILIOUS PILL 
medicine use amongst all classes of society 
re) Bilious and ie Gagne, may be had 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS eg 


cag ad Liver Complatnt Tony op BO8 ts 


27, 





NAS 













































































= GORE FE Te 


tee. 
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628 _ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Duo, 29, 1900 
L NEW. 1 MUSIC, NEW MUSIC. XPIRATION of LEASE,—GLASS, ROWN and POLS ON'S 
CHINA, and STONE WARE SELLING OFF CORN FLOUR, 
ME™ZLE8 and 00.8 8 LIST of NEW ENDELSSOHN’S VOCAL WORKS. PRELATT and OO, ‘ CHILDREN'S DIET. 
Halt Price. Post-foee on receipt of stamps. Dwar end On's Bow Chany Biittense= m NB Removing te New Premises oppostte, Brown and POLSON’'S 
3, Great Marlbqrough-strect, Bilis. sos vet 6 | Antigone (for Male volem) ‘6 APPIN, WEB pars CORE FLOUR, 
as e «+ 4 ©} Twenty-four - et M R sa B, oo. -- SIGHT SUPPERS, 
EB GOAT BELLS, Sun wy. ALES Malle, | “torah +s ee % O| Thirteen Two-part 30 won tT ep menty 1 ; 
Ry Fare PR oo a — Brown md POLSON's 
Porte, Frente wenn ez Ma golem 1 0) eck sn” 2S 6 | CVHRISTMAS PLATEand TABLE-KNIVES, —— 
ITHLESS ROBIN. A Ballad. By| ™™” 5-40 2 2| Seloand Chorus)... 1 @ Threed. | SSE 
.JQUISA GRAY, a new Composer. Compass, D to D. i EWHR and Co., 87, Regent-strest Electro Silver, on Best Nickel. de Lat | tad | at | Sod, B BOWN . and POLSON'S 
“Betghs end prety fa Go eemene—Ghets Fri Se OTICE to SUBSCRIBERS of EWER | ————— = = a ee ee a 
QOMETHING TELLING, By LOUISA sn, 20°F, MUSIOAL, LIBRARY — The, Supplementary | Desert becuse Fors || ala | a || © = — 
K GRAY. Song for Contralto or Baritone. 3a EWER and CO., 87, Regent-street, ‘Tea Spoons o [9 | (|e im je 1s ROWN and POLSON'S 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, BEST QUALITY ONLY. B CORN FLOUR, 
OM HARDY. By HENRY SMART. LICK AND FLOCK GALOP, Bindes secured to Handien, | Peble. | Cheese | carvers, Hck MILE. 
A very effective Baritone Song, in the style of Dibdin. 3s. Performed at J’ ’s Concerts. ca — wa — —a ° L S 0 N's 
pecformed at the Sureey Theatre, in, o-oo tn 1 a Brews and P 
[At ALIOB. = 4 ew Ballad, By Sin roundhentien ".. °.  <:] Sm ot | im On| me 8 qar FLOUR, 
one sn ts foe Mame Fine white elverferaies <->. Late, 64 | 9, ot |i ot $e So coms of 
SIMS REEVES'S NEW SONG. ah eee Company, 11 and Th, Gosabllls or 77 and 78, Ortord-atrese ROWN and POLSON'S 
QIIGH NO MORE, LADIES, Composed by | JX EITERER'S Concert Edition of the B CORN FLOUR, 
ARTHUR 8 SULLIVAN. 3 the meet IGE AND FIOCE GALOP, P-aae, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, to Thicken 
aeminenadilienin. Briss ta.) cant free for Si camp. aivayen yiow. very deep deecription of CUT TABLE GLASS in : PO Es x ON'S 
O MISTRESS MINE! Composed by WER and CO.’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, The stock a wall wet, and admirably ruited for om | BOW N - an Bhd. 
~—-— - 4 Subeoribers Pecans putts combining 2 1c “teaches 
(PPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Composed "subst Grier acon orate ALFRED'K. PEARCE, 9, Larignte hilly 20. Retablished 1760 ROWN a POLSON'S 
——————— OVELY SPRING. New Song. By | LACKS’ CUTLERY f CHRISTMAS. Be? ” CORN FLOUR, 
WEET DAY 80 COOL, By ARTHUR WILLEM COENEN. | Sung with immense eppleuse by Mlle _ to thicken 
S . By ‘at Mellon’s Concerts, and always twice The TABLE KNIVES— Best Ivory Balance-handles Tables 180., BERF-TEA. 
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